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CHAPTER I. 

THE MAN WITH THE BANNER. 

The history of Edward Arundel, second son of 
Christopher Arundel Dangerfield Arundel, of Dan- 
gerfield Park, Devonshire, began on a certain dark 
winter's night upon which the lad, still a school- 
boy, went with his cousin, Martin Mostyn, to wit- 
ness a blank-verse tragedy at one of the London 
theatres. 

There are few men who, looking back at the 
long story of their lives, cannot point to one page 
in the record of the past at which the actual 
history of life began. The page may come in the 
very middle of the book, perhaps ; perhaps almost 
at the end. But let it come where it will, it is, after 
all, only the actual commencement. At an ap* 
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pointed hour in man's existence, the overture 
which has been going on ever since he was bom 
is brought to a sudden close by the sh.arp vibra- 
tion of the prompter's signal-bell; the curtain 
rises, and the drama of life begins. Very insigni- 
ficant sometimes are the first scenes of the play, 
— common-place, trite, wearisome ; but watch 
them closely, and interwoven with every word, 
dimly recognisable in every action, may be seen 
the awful hand of Destiny. The story has begun : 
already we, the spectators, can make vague 
guesses at the plot, and predicate the solemn 
climax ; it is only the actors who are ignorant of 
the meaning of their several parts, and who are 
stupidly reckless of the obvious catastrophe. 

The story of young Arundel's life began when 
he was a Mght-hearted, heedless lad of seventeen, 
newly escaped for a brief interval from the care of 
his pefitoi-s ^nd masters.. 

The lad had come to London on a Christmas 
visit to his father's sister, a worldly-minded widow, 
with a great many sons and daughters, and an 
income only large enough to eimble her to keep 
lip the appearances of wealth essential to thi» 
family pride of one of the Arundels of Dangerfield* 
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Laura Arundel had married a Colonel Moat}^ 
of the East^India Company's service, and liad 
retiucned from India after a wandering Kfe of 
Bome years, leaving her dead husband belnind 
her, and bringing away with her five daughters 
and three sons, mo&t of whom had been bom 
under canvas. 

Mrs. Mostyn bore her troubles bravely, and con- 
trived to do more with her pension, and an addi- 
tional income of four hundred a year from a smaJl 
fortune of her own, than the most consummate 
womanly management can often achieve. Her 
house in Montague Square was elegantly fur- 
nished, her daughters were exquisitely dressed, 
her sons sensibly educated, her dinners well 
cooked. She was not an agreeable woman ; she 
was perhaps, if any thing, too sensible, — so very 
sensible as to be obviously intolerant of anything 
like folly in others. She was a good mother ; but 
by no means an indulgent one. She expected her 
«ona to succeed in life, and. her daughters to marry 
rich nuen ; and would have had little patience with 
any disappointment in either of these reasonabliB 
eacpectatioQs. She was attached to her brother 
Cbrisijo])ber Arundel, and she was veiy well 

B 2 
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pleased to spend the autumn months at Danger- 
field, where the hunting-breakfasts gave her 
daughters an excellent platform for the exhibi- 
tion of charming demi-toilettes and social and 
domestic graces, perhaps more dangerous to the 
susceptible hearts of rich young squii-es than the 
fascinations of a valse d deux temps or an Italian 
scena 

But the same Mrs. Mostyn, who never forgot to 
keep up her correspondence with the owner of 
Dangerfield Park, utterly ignored the existence of 
another brother, a certain Hubert Arundel, who 
had, perhaps, much more need of her sisterly 
friendship than the wealthy Devonshire squire. 
Heaven knows, the world seemed a lonely place 
to this younger son, who had been educated for 
the Church, and was fain to content himself with 
a scanty living in one of the dullest and dampest 
towns in fenny Lincohishire. His sister might 
have very easily made life much more pleasant to 
the Rector of Swampington and his only daughter ; 
but Hubert Arundel was a great deal too proud to 
remind her of this. If Mrs. Mostyn chose to foi^et 
him, — the brother and sister had been loving 
fiends and dear companions long ago, under the 
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beeches at Dangerfield, — she was welcome to do 
so. She was better oflf than he was ; and it is to 
be remarked, that if A's income is three hundred 
a year, and B's a thousand, the chances are as 
seven to three that B will forget any old intimacy 
that may have existed between himself and A. 
Hubert Arujidel had been wild at college, and had 
put his autograph across so many oblong slips of 
blue paper, acknowledging value received that had 
been only half received, that by the time the 
claims of all the holders of these portentous 
morsels of stamped paper had been satisfied, the 
younger son's fortune had melted away, leaving 
its sometime possessor the happy owner of a pair 
of pointers, a couple of guns by crack makers, a 
good many foils, single-sticks, boxing-gloves, wire 
masks, basket helmets, leathern leg-guards, and 
other paraphernalia, a complete set of the old 
S'porting Magazine, from 1792 to the current 
year, bound in scarlet morocco, several boxes of 
very bad cigars, a Scotch terrier, and a pipe of 
undrinkable port. 

Of all these possessions, only the undrinkable 
port now remained to show that Hubert Arundel 
had once had a decent younger son's fortune, and 
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had succeeded most admirably in making ducks 
and dmkes of it. The poor about Swampingtom 
belibv^ in the sweet red wine, which had been 
specially concocted for Isi'aelitish dealers in jewelry, 
cigajnB, pictures, wines, and specie. The Rector's 
pen{»0(aers smacked their lips over the mysterious 
fi<fm4 <uid confidently affiimed that it did them 
diore good than all the doctor's stuff the parish 
apolhecary could send them. Poor Hubert Arun- 
del was well content to find that at least this 
scarity ^rop of corn had grown up from the wild 
oaifi he had sown at Cambridge. The wine pleased 
the f)oar creatures who drank it, and was scaToely 
likeiy to do them any harm ; and there was a 
resKSonable prospect that the last bottle would 
by-amd-by pass out of the rectory cellars, and 
with i% the last token of that bitterly regreftted 
pftst. 

I have no doubt that Hubert Aiiindel felt the 
ii)ing of bis only sister s neglect, as only a poor and 
psoni man can feel such an insult ; but he never 
let any confession of this sentiment escape his lips ; 
and when Mrs. Mostyn, being seized with a fancy 
for doing this forgotten brother a service, wrote 
him a letter of insolent advice, winding* up with 
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^n oSEbt to procure his only child a fiituatioai as 
nurseiy govemess, the Eector of Swampixigtoii 
only crushed the missive in his stroxig hand, and 
flung it into his study-fire, with a muttered eK- 
damation that somided terribly like an oath. 

" A rywt^ry governess 1 " he repeated, savagely ; 
*' yes ; an imderpaid drudge, to teach children 
their ABC, and mend their frocks and make 
their pinafores. I should like Mrs. Mostyn to 
talk to my little Livy fofr half an hour. I think 
my girl would have put the lady down so com- 
pletely by the end of that time, that we should 
never hear any more about nursery gover- 
nesses." 

He laughed bitterly as he repeated the ob- 
noxious phrase ; but his laugh changed to a 
agh. 

Was it strange that the father should sigh 
as he remembered how he had seen the awful 
hand of Death fall suddenly upon younger and 
Stronger men than himself 1 What if he were to 
die, and leave his only child unmarried ? What 
would hecome of her, with her dangerous gifts, 
with her &tal dowry of beauty and int^lect and 
pride ? 
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"But she would never do any thing wrong/' 
the father thought. "Her religious principles 
are strong enough to keep her right under any 
circumstances, in spite of any temptation. Her 
sense of duty is more powerful than any other 
sentiment. She would never be false to that ; 
she would never be false to that," 

In return for the hospitality of Dangerfield 
Park, Mrs. Mostyn was in the habit of opening 
her doors to either Christopher Arundel or his 
sons, whenever any one of the three came to 
London. Of course she infinitely preferred seeing 
Arthur Arundel, the eldest son and heir, seated at 
her well-spread table, and flirting with one of his 
pretty cousins, than to be bored with his rackety 
younger brother, a noisy lad of seventeen, with no 
better prospects than a commission in her Majesty's 
service, and a hundred and fifty pounds a year to 
eke out his pay ; but she was, notwithstanding, 
graciously pleased to invite Edward to «pend his 
Christmas holidays in her comfortable household ; 
and it was thus it came to pass that on the 29th 
of December, in the year 1838, the story of 
Edward Ai-undel's life began in a stage-box at 
Druiy Lane Theatre. 
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The bok had been sent to Mrs. Mostyn by the 
fashionable editor of a fashionable newspaper; 
but that lady and her daughters being previously 
engaged, had permitted the two boys to avail 
themselves of the editorial privilege. 

The tragedy was the dull production of a dis- 
tinguished literary amateur, and even the great 
actor who played the principal character could not 
make the perfonnance particularly enHvenixig. He 
certainly failed in impressing Mr. Edward Arundel, 
who flung himself back in his chair and yawned 
dolefully during the earlier part of the entertain- 
ment. 

"It ain't particularly jolly, is it, Martin?" he 
said naively, "Let's go out and have some 
oysters, and come in again just before the pan- 
tomime begins." 

" Mamma made me promise that we wouldn't 
leave the theatre till we left for good, Ned," his. 
cousin answered ; " and then we're to go straight 
home in a cab." 

Edward Arundel sighed. 

"I wish we hadn't come till half-price, old 
fellow/' he said drearily. " If I'd known *it was to 
be a tragedy, I wouldn't have come away from 
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the Square in suoh a hnrry. I wonder why 
people write tragedies, when nobody likes them.*' 

He turned his back to the stage, and folded his 
aims upon the velvet cushion of the box prepara- 
tory to indulging himself in a deliberate inspec- 
tion of the audience. Perhaps no brighter face 
looked upward that night towards the glare and 
glitter 'Of the great chandelierr than that of the 
fair-haired lad in the stage-box. His candid blue 
eyes beamed with a more radiant sparkle than any 
of the myriad lights in the theatre ; a nimbus of 
golden hair shone about his broad white forehead ; 
glowing health, careless happiness, truth, good- 
nature, honesty, bojrish vivacity, and the courajge 
of a yorung lion, — all were expressed in the feaiv 
less smile, the frank yet half-defiant gaze. Above 
all, this lad of seventeen looked especially what he 
was, — Si thorough gentleman. Martin Mostyn was 
prim and effeminate, precociously tired of life, 
precociously indifferent to everything but his own 
advantage ; but the Devonshire bo/s talk was 
still fragrant with the fresh perfume of youth 
and innocence, still gay with the joyous reckless- 
ness of early boyhood. He was as impatient for 
the noisy pantomime overture, and. the bright 
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troc^ of fairieB in petticoats of spangled mnslisi, 
as the moist inveterate cockney cooling his SBHiAy- 
nose against the iron railing of the gallery. He 
was as ready to fall* in love with the paiflD*ed 
beauty of the ill-paid ballet-girls, as the veriest 
child in the wide circle of humanity about him. 
Fifesh, untainted, unsuspicious, he looked out at 
the world, ready to believe in everything and 
everybody, 

"How you do fidget, Edward!" whispei?ed 
Martin Mostyai peevishly; "why don't you look 
at the stage t It's capital fun." 

" Fun ! " 

" Yes; I don't mean the tragedy you know, but 
the strpemumeraries. Did you ever see «uoh an 
awkward set of fellows in all your lifel There's 
a man there with weak legs and a heavy batmer, 
that IVe been watching all the evening. He's 
more fun than all the rest of it put together." 

Mr. Moslyn, being of course much too polite to 
point out the man in question, indicated 'him 
with a twitch of his light eyebrows ; and Edward 
Arundel, following that indication, singled out the 
banner-holder from a group of soldiers in medieval 
dress, who had been standing wearily enough 
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upon one side of the stage during a long, strictly- 
private and confidential dialogue between the 
princely hero of the tragedy and one of his ac- 
commodating satellites. The lad uttered a cry 
of surprise as he looked at the weak-legged 
banner-holder. 

Mr. Mostyn turned upon his cousin with some 
vexation. 

"I can't help it, Martin," exclaimed young 
Arundel; "I can't be mistaken — yes — poor 
fellow, to think that he should come to this ! — 
you haven't forgotten him, Martin, surely ? " 

" Forgotten what^ — ^forgotten whom ? My dear 
Edward, what do you mean ? " 

" John Marchmont, the poor fellow who used 
to teach us mathematics at Vernon's ; the fellow 
the governor sacked because " 

" WeU, what of him ? " 

" The poor chap with the banner ! " exclaimed 
the boy, in a breathless whisper ; " don't you see, 
Martin ? didn't you recognise him ? It's March- 
mont, poor old Marchmont, that we used to chaff, 
and that the governor sacked because he had a 
constitutional cough, and wasn't strong enough 
for his work." 
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" Oh, yes, I remember him well enough/* Mr. 
Mostyn answered, indifferently. " Nobody could 
stand his cough, you know ; and he was a vulgar 
fellow, into the bargain." 

" He wasn't a vulgar fellow," said Edward in- 
dignantly; — "there, there's the curtain down 
again ; — he belonged to a good family in Lincoln- 
shire, and was heir-presumptive to a stunning 
fortune. I've heard him say so twenty times." 

Martin Mostyn did not attempt to repress an 
involuntary sneer, which curled his lips as his 
cousin spoke. 

" Oh, I dare say you've heard him say so, my 
dear boy," he murmured superciliously, 

"Ah, and it was true," cried Edward; "he 
wasn't a fellow to tell lies ; perhaps he'd have 
suited Mr. Vernon better if he had been. He 
had bad health, and was weak, and all that sort 
of thing ; but he wasn't a snob. He showed me 
a signet-ring once that he used to wear on his 
watch-chain *' 

" A silver watch-chain," simpered Mr. Mostyn, 
"just like a carpenter's." 

" Don't be such a supercilious cad, Martin. He 
was very kind to me, poor Marchmont; and I 
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know I was always: a nuisance to him, poor old 
feUow ; for you know I never could get on with 
Euclid. Tm sorry to see him hera Think, 
Martin, what an occupation for him! I don't 
sixppose hue gets more than nine or ten shillings a 
week for if 

" A shilling a night is, I believe, thi© ordinary 
remuneration of a stage-soldier. They pay as 
much for the real thing as for the sham, you see ; 
the defenders, of our country risk ^their lives for 
about the same consideration. Where are you 
going, Ned ? " 

Edward Arundel had left his place, and was 
trying to undo the door of the box. 

" To see if I can get at this poor fellow." 

"You persist in declaring, then, t)iat the man 
with tke weak legs is our old mathematieal 
dru(%e ? Well, I shouldn't wonder. The fellow 
was coughing all throi^h the five acts, and that's 
uncommonly like Marchmont. You're surely not 
going to renew your acquaintantje with him 1 " 

But young Arundel had just succeeded in open- 
ing the door, and he left the box without waiting 
to answer his cousin's question. He naade his way 
very rapidly out of the. theatre, and fought man- 
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fully through the crowds who were waitisg about 
the pit and gallery doors, until he found himself 
at the stage^entraoxce. He had often looked with 
reverent wonder at the dark portal ; but he had ' 
never before essayed to cross the sacred threshold. 
But the guardian of the gate to this theatrical 
paradise, inhabited by fairies at a guinea a week, 
and baroxdal retainers at a shilling a night, is 
ordinarily a very inflexible individual, not to be 
ccffTupted by any mortal persuasion, and scarcely 
corruptible by the more potent influence of gold 
or silver. Poor Edward's half-arcrown had no 
effect whatever upon the stem door-keeper, who 
thanked him for his donation, but told him that 
it was against his orders to let anybody go up- 
stairs. 

" But I want to see some one so particularly," 
the boy sadd eagerly. "Don't you think you 
could manage it for me, you know ? He's an old 
friend of mine, — one of the supemu — ^what's-its- 
names ? " added Edward, stumbling over the 
woird. ** He carried a banner in the tragedy, you 
know ; and he's got such an awful cough, poor 
cfaapt.'^ 

"Ze man who garried ze panner vith A gcnigV 
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said the door-keeper reflectively. He was an 
elderly German, and had kept guard at that 
classic doorway for half-a-century or so; "Parking 
Cheremiah." 

" Barking Jeremiah ! " 

" Yes, sir* They gall him Parking pecause he*s 
berbetually goughin* his poor veag head oflf ; and 
they gall him Oheremiah pecause he's alvays 
belangholy," 

"Oh, do let me see him," cried Mr. Edward 
Arundel* "I know you can manage it; so do, 
that's a good fellow. I tell you he's a friend of 
mine, and quite a gentleman too. Bless you, 
there isn't a move in mathematics he isn't up 
to ; and he'll come into a fortune some of these 
days—" 

" Yaase," inteiTupted the door-keeper, sarcastic- 
ally, " Zey bake von of him pegause oflf dad/' 

" And can I see him ? " 

" I phiU dry and vind him vor you. Here, you 
Chim," said the door-keeper, addressing a dirty 
youth, who had just nailed an oflScial announce- 
ment of the next morning's rehearsal upon the 
back of a stony-hearted swing-door, which was apt 
to jam the fingers of the uninitiated, — " vot is ze 
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name off yat zuber vith ze pad gough, ze man 
zay gall Parking/' 

" Oh, that's Morti-more." 

" To you know if he's on in ze virsd zene ? " 

" Yes. He's one of the demons ; but the scene's 
just over. Do you want him ? " 

" You gan dake ub zis young chendleman's gard 
do him, and dell him to slib town here if he has 
kod a vaid," said the door-keeper. 

Mr. Arundel handed his card to the dirty boy. 

" He'll come to me fast enough, poor fellow," he 
muttered. " I usen't to chaff him as the others 
did, and I'm glad I didn't, now." 

Edward Arundel could not easily forget that 
one brief scrutiny in which he had recognised the 
wasted face of the schoolmaster's hack, who had . 
taught him mathematics only two years before. 
Could there be anything more piteous than that 
degrading spectacle ? The feeble frame, scarcely 
able to sustain that paltry one-sided banner of 
calico and tinsel ; the two rude daubs of coarse 
vermilion upon the hollow cheeks ; the black 
smudges that were meant for eyebrows ; the 
wretched scrap of horsehair glued upon the 
pinched chin in dismal mockery of a beard ; and 

VOL. L 
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tbrougb all this tbd pathetic pleading of large 
hazel eyes, bright with the unnatural lustre of 
disease, and saying perpetually, more plainly idian 
words Gseoi speak, " Do not look at me ; do not 
despise; nae ; db not even pity me. It won't last 
long." 

That fcesh-h/earted schoolboy was still thinking 
of this;, when a wasted hand was laid lightly and! 
tremulously on his arm, and looking up he saw a. 
man in a hideous mask and a tight-fitting, suit of 
so^Det and gold staaiding by his side. 

'' ril take off my maak in a minute, AxucdA,'' 
said a faint voice, that sounded hoUow and muffled 
^thin a. caveirn of pasteboard aad wickerwofk. 
" It was. very good of you to come round • very, 
veagc good ! " 

" I was- so sorry to see 3rou here, Marchmont ;. 
I knew you in a. moment, in spite of the disguise/* 

Tha supecnumerary had struggled out of his 
huge head-geai: by this^ tome, and laid the fabrii) 
of pi^ier^mlchi^ and tinsel carefully aaidci upon a 
slkeif. Be had washed his face before putting on 
the. mask, for he was not called upon- to a^ftear 
before a British public in martial semblaAce any 
more upxm that evening. The pale wasted &ce* 
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was interesting and gentlemanly, not by any 
means handsome, but almost womanly in its soft- 
ness of expression. It was the face of a man who 
had not yet seen his thirtieth birthday ; who 
might never live to see it, Edward Arandel 
thought mournfully. 

"Why do you do this, Marchmont?'* the boy 
asked bluntly. 

^ Because there was nothing else left for me to 
do," the stage-demon aoswered with a sad smile. 
" I can't get a situation in a school, for my health 
won't su^r me to take one ; or it won't suffer any 
employer to take me, for fear of my felling ill 
upon his hands, which comes to the same thing ; 
so I do a Httle copying for the law-stationers, 
and tfaas helps out that, and I get on as well' 
as I can. I wouldn't so much mind if it wasn't 
for—" 

He stored suddenly, interrupted by a paroxysm 
of coughing. 

" If it wasn't for whom, old fellow 1 " 

** My poor little girl ; my poor Httle motherless 
Mary." 

Edward iirundel looked grave, and perhaps a 

litUe adbamed of himsel£ He had foigotten: until 

2 
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this moment that his old tutor had been left a 
widower at fonr-and-twenty, with a little daughter 
to support out of his scanty stipend. 

"Don't be down-hearted, old fellow," the lad 
whispered, tenderly ; " perhaps I shall be able to 
help you, you know. And the little girl can go 
down to Dangerfield ; I know my mother would 
take care of her, and will keep her there till you 
get strong and well And then you might start a 
fencing-room, or a shooting-gallery, or something 
of that sort, at the West End ; and I'd come to 
you, and bring lots of fellows to you, and you'd 
get on capitally, you know." 

Poor John Marchmont, the asthmatic super- 
numerary, looked perhaps the very last person in 
the world whom it could be possible to associate 
with a pair of foils, or a pistol and a target ; but he 
smiled faintly at his old pupil's enthusiastic talk. 

' " You were always a good fellow, Arundel," he 
said, gravely. " I don't suppose I shall ever ask 
you to do me a service ; but if, by-and-by, this 
cough makes me knock under, and my little Polly 
should be left — ^I — I think you'd get your mother 
to be kind to her, — ^wouldn't you, Arundel ? " 

A picture rose before the supernumerary's weary 
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eyes as he said this; the picture of a pleasant lady 
whose description he had often heard from the 
lips of a loving son, a rambling old mansion, wide- 
spreading lawns, and lofig arcades of oak and 
beeches leading away to the blue distance. If 
this Mrs. Arundel, who was so tender and com- 
passionate and gentle to every red-cheeked cot- 
tage-girl who crossed her pathway, — ^Edward had 
told him this very often, — ^would take compassion 
also upon this little one ! If she would only con- 
descend to see the child, the poor pale neglected 
flower, the fragile lily, the frail exotic blossom, 
that was so cruelly out of place upon the bleak 
pathways of life ! 

" If that's all that troubles you," young Arundel 
cried eagerly, " you may make your mind easy, 
and come and have some oysters.. We'll take 
care of the child. I'll adopt her, and my mother 
shall educate her, and she shall marry a duke. 
Run away, now, old fellow, and change your 
clothes, and come and have oysters, and stout 
out of the pewter. 

Mr. Marchmont shook his head. 

" My time's just up," he said ; " I'm on in the 
next scene. It was very kind of you to come 
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round, Arundel ; but this isn't exactly the best 
place for you. Go back to your friends, my dear 
boy, and don't think any more of me. Til write 
to you some day about little Mary." 

" You'll do nothing of the kind," exclaimed the 
boy. "You'll give me your address instanter, and 
I'll come to see you the first thing to-morrow 
morning, and you'll introduce me to little Maiy ; 
and if she and I are not the best friends in the ' 
world, I shall never again boast of my successes 
with lovely woman. What's the number, old 
feUow?" 

Mr. Arundel had pulled out a smart morocco 
pocket-book and a gold pencil-case. 

" Twenty-seven, Oakley Street, Lambeth. But 
I'd rather you wouldn't come, Arundel; your 
friends wouldn't like it." 

** My Mends may go hang themselves. I shall 
do as I like, and I'll be with you to breakfast, 
sharp ten." 

The supernumerary had no time to remonstrate. 
The progress of the music, faintly audible from 
the lobby in which this conversation had taken 
place, told him that his scene was nearly on. 

"I can't stop another moment. Go back to 
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your frieads, Arundel. Good night. Ood bless 
yow!" 
*'Stay ; one word. The Lincolnshire propeily — " 
" Will never come to me, my boy/' the deiaon 
answered sadly, through his mask ; for be had 
been btisy re4nvesting himself in that dieiii<miai6 
guise. "I tried to sell my reversion, but th« Jews 
aknost iaaghed in my face when they beard me 
coagh. <3ood night." 

He was goaie, and the swing-door slanuned in 
Edward Arunders face. The boy hurried back to 
his cousin, who was cross and dissatisfied at his 
absence. Martin Mostyn had discovered that the 
ballet-girls were all either old or ugly, the music 
badly chosen, the pantomime stupid, the scenery 
a failure. He asked a few supercilious questions 
about, his old tutor, but scarcely listened to 
Edward's answers ; and was intensely aggravated 
with his companion's pertinacity in sitting out 
the comic business — in which poor John March- 
mont appeared and re-appeared ; now as a well- 
dressed passenger carrying a parcel, which he 
deliberately sacrificed to the felonious propen- 
sities of the clown ; now as a policeman, now as 
a barber, now as a chemist, now as a ghost ; but 
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always buffeted, or cajoled, or bonneted, or im- 
posed upon ; always piteous, miserable, and long- 
suffering ; with arms that ached from Carrying a 
banner through five acts of blank- verse weariness, 
with a head that had throbbed under the weight 
of a ponderous edifice of pasteboard and wicker, 
with eyes that were sore with the evil influence of 
blue-fire and gunpowder smoke, with a throat that 
had been poisoned by sulphurous vapours, with 
bones that were stiff with the playful pummelling 
of clown and pantaloon ; and all for — a shilling a 
night ! 



CHAPTER IL 

LITTLE MARY. 

Poor John Marchmont had given his address 
unwillingly enough to his old pupiL The lodging 
in Oakley Street was a wretched back-room upon 
the second-floor of a house whose lower regions 
were devoted to that species of establishment 
commonly called a " ladies* wardrobe." The poor 
gentleman, the teacher of mathematics, the law- 
writer, the Drury-Lane supernumerary, had shrunk 
from any exposure of his poverty ; but his pupil's 
imperious good-nature had ovenidden every ob- 
jection, and John Marchmont awoke upon the 
morning after the meeting at Druiy-Lane to the 
rather embarrassing recollection that he was to 
expect a visitor to breakfast with him. 

How was he to entertain this dashing, high- 
spirited young schoolboy, whose lot was cast in 
the pleasant pathways of life, and who was no 
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doubt accustomed to see at his matutinal meal 
such luxuries as John Marchmont had only beheld 
in the faiiy-like realms of comestible beauty exhi- 
bited to hungry foot-passengers behind the plate- 
glass windows of Italian warehouses ? 

" He has hams stewed in Madeii-a, and Perigord 
pies, I dare say, At his Aunt Mostyn*s," John 
thought, despairingly. "What can I give him 
to eat ? " 

But John Marchmont, after the manner of the 
poor, was apt to orver-estimate the extravagance 
of tiie rich. If he could have seen the Mostyn 
breatfast then preparing in the lower regions of 
Montague Square, he might have been consMer- 
ably relieved; for he would have only beheld 
mild mCusionB of tea and co£Eee — ^in silver TeBsels, 
certamly — four French rolls hidden xmder a glisten- 
ing damask napkin, six triangalar fragments of 
dry toast, cut from a stal^e half-quartern, four new- 
^^ ^g8^> <^ about half a pound ct baoon out 
into rashers of transcendental deiicai^. Widow 
ladies who have daughters to mai-rydo not {dni^ 
▼ery deep into the books of Messus. Foitnum and 



"Eb used to like hot rolls when I was at 
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Veroon's/' Jolin thought, rather more hopefully ; 
" I wonder whether he likes hot rolls still ? 

Pondering thus, Mr. Maxchmont dressed him- 
self, — ^very neatly, very carefully ; for he was one 
of those men whom even poverty oanisiot rob of 
man's proudest attribute, his individuality. He 
made no noisy protest against the humiliations to 
which he was compelled to submit ; he uttered no 
boisterous assertions of his own merit ; he urged 
no clamorous demand to be treated as a gentleman 
in his <lay of misfortune; but in his own mild, un- 
demoaistrative way he did assert himself, quite as 
^dBEectually as if he had raved all day upon the 
hardship of his lot, and drunk himself mad and 
blind under the pressure of his calamities. He 
never abandoned the habits which had been 
peculiar to him from his childhood. He was as 
neat and orderlv in his second-floor-back as he 
had been seven or eight yeats before in his simple 
apartments at Cambridge. He did not recognise 
that association which most men perceive between 
poverty and shirt-sleeves, or poverty and beer. 
He was content to wear threadbare cloth, but 
adhered most obstinately to a prejudice in favour 
of dean linen. He never acquired those louaging 
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vagabond habits peculiar to some men in the day 
of trouble. Even amongst the supernumeraries 
of Drury Lane, he contrived to preserve his self- 
respect ; if they nicknamed him Barking Jeremiah, 
they took care only to pronounce that playful 
sobriquet when the gentleman-super was safely 
out of hearing. He was so polite in the midst of 
his reserve, that the person who could wilfully have 
offended him must have been more unkindly than 
any of her Majesty's servants. It is true, that 
the great tragedian, on more than one occasion, 
apostrophised the weak-kneed banner-holder as 
" beast/' when the super's cough had peculiarly 
disturbed his composure; but the same great man 
gave poor John Marchmont a letter to a distin- 
guished physician, compassionately desiring the 
relief of the same pulmonary affection. If John 
Marchmont had not been prompted by his own 
instincts to struggle against the evil influences of 
poverty, he would have done battle sturdily for 
th^ sake of one who was ten times dearer to him 

than himself, 

If he could have become a swindler or a repro- 
bate, — ^it would have been about as easy for him 
to become either as to have burst at once, and with- 
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out an hour's practice, into a full-blown L^tard or 
Olmar, — his daughter's influence would have held 
him back as securely as if the slender arms 

twined tenderly about him had been chains of 
adamant forged by an enchanter's power. 

How could he be false to his little one, this 
helpless child, who had been confided to him in 
the darkest hour of his existence ; the hour in 
which his wife had yielded to the many forges 
arrayed against her in life's battle, and had left 
him alone in the world to fight for his little girl ? 

" If I were to die, I think Arundel's mother 
would be kind to her," John Marchmont thought, 
as he finished his careful toilet. " Heaven knows, 
I have no right to ask or expect such a thing ; 
but Polly will be rich by-and-by, perhaps, and 
will be able to repay them." 

A little hand knocked lightly at the door of his 
room while he was thinking this, and a childish 
voice said, 

" May I come in, papa ? " 

The little girl slept with one of the landlady's 
children, in a room above her father'a John 
opened the door, and let her in. The pale wintry 
sunshine, creeping in at the curtainless window 
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near whksh Mr. Marehmont sat, shone full upon 
the child s face as she came towards him. It was 
a small, pale hce, with singulariy delicate fea- 
tures, a tiny straight nose, a pensive mouth, and 
large thoughtful hazel eyea The child's hair fdl 
loosely upon her shoulders ; not in those cork- 
screw curls so much affected by mothers in the 
humbler walks of life, nor yet in those crij^ 
undulations lately adopted in Belgravian nur- 
series ;. but in soft silken masses, only curling at 
the extreme end of each tress. Miss Marchmont 
— she was always caUed Miss Marchmont in that 
Oakley Street household — wove her brown-stuff 
frock and scanty diaper pinafore as neatly as her 
fatiier wore his threadbare coat and darned linen. 
She waa very pretty, very lady-like, very interest- 
ing ; but it was impossible to look at her without 
a vague feeling of pain, that was difficult to 
understand. Yon knew, by-and-by, why you were 
sorry for this little girL She had never been a 
child That divine period of perfect innocence, — 
innoesnoe of all sorrow and trouble, felsehood and 
wrong, — Usa^ bright hdiiday-time of the soul, 
had nevec htean hara. The ruthless band of 
poverty had' snatched away from her the gifb 
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whkh. God had given her in her osadle ; aoid ad^ 
eight years oM she was a woman, — a woman 
invested with all that is most beautiful amongst, 
womanly attributes — ^love, tenderness^ compassioai, 
care&dness for. others, unselfish devotion^ uncom* 
plaining patience, heroic ^ndoiainoe. She was a 
woiaan by reason of all these virtues;, but she 
waa no longer a child At three yeases old ahie^ 
bad bidden farewell for ever to the ignoiramt sel- 
Mm^, the auimal enjaymant o£ duldhood. ^ 
had learned what it was to be sorry for poor papa 
and mamma ; aod from that first time of awaken^ 
ing to the sense of pity and love, she had never 
ceased to be the comforter of the helpless young: 
husJ>and who was so soon to be left wifeless* 

John had been compelled to leave his ehild, 
in order to get a living foi^ her and &r hiintsel£ in: 
title haard service of Mr. Laurence Venmn, the 
principal of the highly select aind expensive^ 
academy at which Edward Arundel and Martim 
Mostyn had been educated. But he had Left her 
ioi goad haada ; and when the bitter day of hia 
difflniqsal came, he was scarcely as sorsy as he* 
QU|^ to have been for tiie calamity *whi^h bi:)oiiighi 
hixoi back to hU.Httle Mary. It is impoasible> for. 
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any words of mine to tell how much he loved the 
child ; but take into consideration his hopeless 
poverty, his sensitive and reserved nature, his 
utter loneliness, the bereavement that had cast 
a shadow upon his youth, and you will perhaps 
undersiiand an affection that was almost morbid 
in its intensity, and which was reciprocated most 
fully by its object The little girl loved her 
father too much. When he was with her, she was 
content to sit by his side, watching him as he 
wrote ; proud to help him, if even by so much 
as wiping his pens or handing him his blotting- 
paper ; happy to wait upon him, to go out mar- 
keting for him, to prepare his scanty meals, to 
make his tea, and arrange and re-arrange every 
object in the slenderly furnished second -floor 
back-room. They talked sometimes of the Lin- 
colnshire fortune, — ^the fortune which might come 
to Mr. Marchmont, if three people, whose lives 
when Mary's father had last heard of them, were 
each worth three times his own feeble existence, 
would be so obliging as to clear the way for the 
heir-at-law, by taking an early departure to the 
churchyards A more practical man than John 
Marchmont would have kept a sharp eye upon 
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these three lives, and by some means or other 
contrived to find out whether number one was 
consumptive, or number two dropsical, or 
number three apoplectic; but John was utterly- 
incapable of any such Machiavellian proceeding. 
I think he sometimes beguiled his weary walks 
between Oakley Street and Drury Lane by the 
dreaming of such childish day-dreams as I should 
be almost ashamed to set down upon this sober 
.page. The three lives might all happen to be 
riding in the same express upon the occasion of 
a terrible collision ; but the poor fellow's gentle 
nature shrank appalled before the vision he had 
invoked. He could not sacrifice a whole train- 
full of victims, even for little Mary. He con- 
tented himself with borrowing a " Times " news- 
paper now and then, and looking at the top of the 
second column, with the faint hope that he should 
see his own name in large capitals, coupled with 
the announcement that by applying somewhere 
he might hear of something to his advantaga 
He contented himself with this, and with talking 
about the future to little Mary in the dim fire- 
light. They spent long hours in the shadowy 
room, only lighted by the faint flicker of a pitiful 

VOL. I. D 
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handful of coals ; for the commonest dip-candles 
are sevenpence- halfpenny a pound, and were 
dearer, I dare say, in the year '88. Hearen 
knows what ^lendid castles in the air these two 
simple-hearted creatures built for each other's 
j^easure by that comfortless hearth. I believe 
that, though the father made a {»*etence of 
talking of these things only for the amusement 
of his child, he was actually the more childish of 
the two. It was only when he left that fire-lit 
room, and went back into the hard, reasonable, 
commonplace world, that he remembered how 
foolish the talk was, and how it was impossible — 
yes, impossiUe — that he, the law-writer and 
supemum^^affy, <;ould ever come to be master of 
Marohmont Towers. 

Poor little Mary was in this less practical than 
ker father. She carried her day-dreams into the 
street, until all Lambeth was made glorious by 
their supernal radiance. Her imaginaticMi ran 
riot in a vision of a happy future, in which her 
fiither would be rich and powerful. I am sorry 
to say that she derived most of her ideas of 
graadeur from the New Cut. She furnished the 
drawing-room at Marchmont Towers from the 
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splendid stores of an upholsterer in that thorough- 
feire. She laid flaming Brussels carpets upon the 
polished oaken floors which her father had de- 
scribed to her> and hung cheap satin damask of 
gorgeous colours before the great oriel windows. 
She put gilded vases of gaudy artificial flowers on 
the high carved mantel-pieces in the old rooms, 
and hung a disreputable gray parrot — for sale at 
a greengrocer's, and given to the use of bad 
language — under the stone colcM^nade at the end 
of the western wing. She appointed the trades- 
people who should serve the far-away Lincoln- 
shire household; the small matter of distance 
would, of course, never stand in the way of her 
gratitude ^nd benevolence. Her papa would 
employ the civil gi*eengrocer who gave such ex- 
cellent, hal^ennyworths of watercresses ; the 
kind butterman who took such pains to wrap up a 
quarter of a poimd of the best eighteenp^iny fresh 
butter for the customer whom he always called 
" little lady ;" the considerate butcher who never 
cut more than the three-quarters of a pound of 
rump-steak, which made an excellent dinner for 
Mr. Marchmont and his little girL Yes, all these 
pe^le should be rewarded when the Lincolnshire 

D 2 
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property came to Mary's papa. Miss Marchmont 
had some thoughts of building a shop close to 
Marchmont Towers for the accommodating but- 
cher, and of adopting the greengrocer's eldest 
daughter for her confidante and companion. 
Heaven knows how many times the little girl 
narrowly escaped being run over while walking 
the material streets in some ecstatic reverie such 
as this ; but Providence was very careful of the 
motherless girl, and she always returned safely to 
Oakley Street with her pitiful little purchases of 
tea and sugar, butter and meat. You will say, 
perhaps, that at least these foolish day-dreams 
were childish ; but I maintain still, that Mary's 
soul had long ago bade adieu to infancy, and that 
even in these visions she was womanly ; for she 
was always thoughtful of others rather than of 
herself, and there was a great deal more of the 
practical business of life mingled with the silvery 
web of her fancies than there should have been 
so soon after her eighth birthday. At times, too, 
an awful horror would quicken the pulses of her 
loving heart as she heard the hacking sound of 
her father's cough; and a terrible dread would 
seize her, — ^the fear that John Marchmont might 
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never live to inherit the Lincolnshire fortune. 
The child never said her prayers without adding 
a little extempore supplication, that she might 
die when her father died. It was . a wicked 
prayer, perhaps ; and a clergyman might have 
taught her that her life was in the hands of 
Providence ; and that it might please BQm who 
had created her to doom her to many desolate 
years of loneliness ; and that it was not for her, 
in her wi'etched and helpless ignorance, to rebel 
against His divine will. I think if the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had driven from Lambeth 
Palace to Oakley Street to tell little Mary this, 
he would have taught her in vain ; and that she 
would have fallen asleep that night with the old 
prayer upon her lips, the fond foolish prayer that 
the bonds which love had woven so firmly might 
never be roughly broken by death. 

Miss Marchmont heard the story of last night's 
meeting with great pleasure, though it must be 
owned she looked a little grave when she was 
told that the generous-hearted school-boy was 
coming to breakfast ; but her gravity was only 
that of a thoughtful housekeeper, who ponders 
ways and means, and even while you are telling 
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ber the irnmber and quality of your guests, 
sketches out a rough ground-plan of her dishes, 
considers the fish in season, and the soups most 
fitting to precede them, and balances the con- 
tending advantages of Palestine and Julienne 
or Hare and Italian. 

" A ' nice ' breakfast you say, papa," she said, 
when her father had finished speaking ; " then we 
must have watercresses, of cm^rser 

"And hot rolls, Polly dear. Arundel was 
always fond of hot rolls." 

** And hot roUs, four for threepence-halfpenny 
in the Cut.*' — (I am ashamed to say that this 
benighted child talked as deliberately of the 
'*" Cut " as she might have done of the " Eow.") — 
" There'll be one left for tea, papa ; for we could 
never eat four rolla Thejr'U take mick a lot of 
butter, though.'* 

The little housekeeper took out an antediluvian 
bead-'purse, and began to examine her treasury. 
Her father handed all his money to her, as he 
would have done to his wife ; and Mary doled 
^ him out the little sums he wanted, — ^money for 
half an ounce of tobacco, money for a pint of 
beer. There were no penny papers in those 
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days^ OS what a treat an occasional '^Tele- 
graph" would have been to poor John Masck- 
mont ! 

Mary had only one personal extravagance. She 
read novels, — dirty, bloated, ungainly volumes, — 
which she borrowed from a snufifjr old woman in a 
littk back street, who charged her the smallest 
hire ever known in the circulating-library business, 
and who admii:ed her as a wonder of precocious 
erudition. The only pleasure the child knew in 
her father's absence was the perusal of these dingy 
pages ; she neglected no duty, she forgot no tender 
office of ministering care for the loved one who 
was absent; but when all the Uttle duties had 
been finished, how delicious it was to sit down to 
" Madeleine the Deserted," or " Cosmo the Pirate," • 
and to lose herself far away in illimitable regions, 
peopled by wandering princesses in white satin, 
aad gentlemanly bandits, who had been stolen 
from their royal fathers' halls by vengeful hordes 
of gipsies. During these early years of poverty 
and loneliness, John Marchmont's daughter stored 
up, in a mind that was morbidly sensitive rather 
than strong, a terrible amount of dim poetic s&Sh 
timent ; the possession of which is scarcely, per- 
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haps, the best or safest dower for a young lady 
who has life's journey all before her. 

At half-past nine o'clock, all the simple pre- 
parations necessary for the reception of a visitor 
had been completed by Mr. Maichmont and his 
daughter. All vestiges of John's bed had dis- 
appeared ; leaving, it is true, rather a suspicious- 
looking mahogany chest of drawers to mark the 
spot where once a bed had been. The window 
had been opened, the room aired and dusted, a 
bright little fire burned in the shining grate, and 
the most brilliant of tin tea-kettles hissed upon 
the hob. The white table-cloth was darned in 
several places ; but it was a remnant of the small 
stock of linen with which John had begun married 
life ; and the Irish damask asserted its superior 
quality, in spite of many dams, as positively as 
Mr. Marchmont's good blood asserted itself in 

■ 

spite of his shabby coat. A brown teapot full of 
strong tea, a plate of French rolls, a pat of fresh 
butter, and a broiled haddock, do not compose 
a very epicurean repast; but Mary Marchmont 
looked at the humble breakfast as a prospective 
success. 

" We could have haddocks every day at March- 
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mont Towers, couldn't we, papa?" she said 
naively. 

But the little girl was more than delighted when 
Edward Arundel dashed up the narrow staircase, 
and burst into the room, fresh, radiant, noisy, 
splendid, better dressed even than the waxen 
preparations of elegant young gentlemen exhi- 
bited at the portal of a great outfitter in the 
New Cut, and yet not at all like either of 
those red-lipped types of fashion. How delighted 
the boy declared himself with every thing 1 
He had driven over in a cabriolet, and he 
was awfully hungry, he informed his host. The 
rolls and watercresses disappeared before him 
as if by magic ; little Mary shivered at the 
slashing cuts he made at the butter; the had- 
dock had scarcely left the gridiron before it was 
no more. 

" This is ten times better than Aunt Mostyn's 
skinny breakfasts," the young gentleman observed 
candidly. "You never get enough with her. 
Why does she say, ' You won't take another egg, 
will you, Edward V if she wants me to have one ? 
You should see our hunting-breakfasts at Danger- 
field, Marchmont. Four sorts of claret, and no 
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end of Moselle and champagne. You shall go 
to Dangerfield some day, to see my mother. Miss. 
Mary." 

He called her " Miss Maiy," and seemed rather 
shy of speaking to her. Het womanliness im- 
pressed him in spite of himself. He had a bxusy 
that she was old enough to feel the humiUiafeio& 
of her father s position, and to be sensiti'^e 
upon the matter of the two*pair back ; and 
he was sorry the moment after he had spoken of 
Dangerfield. 

"What a snob I am!" he thought; "always 
bragging of home." 

But Mr. Arundel was not able to stop very long 
in Oakley Street, for the supernumerary had to 
attend a rehearsal at twelve o'clock ; so at half- 
pafit eleven John Marchmont and his pupil went 
out together, and little Mary was left aloi^e to 
clear away the breakfast, and perform the rest of 
hex household duties. 

She had plenty of time before her, so she did 
not begin at once, but sat upon a stool near the 
fender, gazing dreamily at the low fire. 

"How good and kind he is!" she thought; 
"just like Cosmo, — only Cosmo was dark; or 
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like Reginald Eavenscroft, — but then he was 
dark too. I wonder why the people in novels 
are always dark ? How kind he is to papa ! 
Shall we ever go to Dangerfield, I wonder, 
papa and I ? Of course I wouldn't go without 
papa." 



CHAPTER III. 

ABOUT THE LINCOLNSHIRE PROPERTY. 

While Maiy sat absorbed in such idle visions 
as these, Mr. Marchmont and his old pupil walked 
towards Waterloo Bridge together. 

" I'll go as far as the theatre with you, March- 
mont," the boy said ; " it's my holidays now, you 
know, and I can do as I like. I am going to a 
private tutor in another month, and he's to pre- 
pare me for the army. I want you to tell me all 
about that Lincolnshire property, old boy. Is it 
anywhere near Swampington ?" 

" Yes ; within nine miles." 

" Goodness gracious me ! Lord bless my soul ! 
what an extraordinary coincidence ! My uncle 
Hubert's Rector of Swampington — such a hole ! 
I go there sometimes to see him and my cousin 
Olivia. Isn't she a stunner, though ! Knows 
more Greek and Latin than I, and more mathe- 
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matics than you. Could eat our heads ofiF at any 
thing/' 

John Marchmont did not seem very much im- 
pressed by the coincidence that appeared so extra- 
ordinary to Edward Arundel; but, in order to 
oblige his friend, he explained very patiently and 
lucidly how it was that only three lives stood 
between him and the possession of Marchmont 
Towers, and all lands and tenements appertaining 
thereto. 

"The estate's a very large one," he said finally; 
" but the idea of my ever getting it is, of course, 
too preposterous." 

" Good gracious me ! I don't see that at all," 
exclaimed Edward with extraordinary vivacity. 
" Let me see, old fellow ; if I understand your 
story right, this is how the case stands : yom* 
first cousin is the present possessor of Marchmont 
Towers; he has a son, fifteen years of age, who may 
or may not marry ; only one son, remember. But 
he has also an uncle — a bachelor imcle, and your 
uncle, too— who, by the terms of your grandfather's 
will, must get the property before you can succeed 
to it Now, this uncle is an old man : so of course 
Ae'M die soon. The present possessor himself is a 
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middle-aged man ; so I shouldn't think he can foe 
likely to last long. I dare say he drinks too much 
port, or hunts, or something of tiiat sort ; goes to 
sleep sSter dinner, and does all manner of apo- 
plectic things, I'll be bound. Then tiiere's the son, 
only fifteen, and not yet marriageable ; consump- 
tive, I dare say. Now, will you tell me the chafiices 
are not six to six he dies unmarried i So you see, 
my dear old boy, you're sure to get ihe fortune; for 
there's nothing to keep you out of it, except—" 

'^Except three lives, the worst of which is better 
than mina It's kind of you to look at it in this 
sanguine way, Arundel ; but I wasn't bom to be a 
rich man. Perhaps, after all, Providence has xised 
me better than I think. I mightn't have been 
happy at Marchmont Towers. Tm a shy, awkward, 
humdrum fellow. If it wasn't for Mar/ s sake—" 

*' Ah, to be sure I " cried Edward ArundeL 
"You're not going to forget all about — Miss 
Marchmont ! " He was going to say '' little Mary," 
but had checked himself abruptly at the sudden 
recollection of the earnest hazel eyes that had kept 
wondering watch upon his ravages at the break£ast- 
table. '' I'm sure Miss Marchmont's bom to be an 
heiress. I never saw Buch a little princess." 
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''What!" demanded John Marchmont sadly, 
'< in a darned pinafore and a threadbare frock ? *' 

The boy's face flushed, almost indignantly, as 
his old master said this. 

'' You don't think I'm such a snob as to admire 
a lady " — he spoke thus of Miss Mary Marchmont, 
yet midway between her eighth and ninth birth- 
day— ''the less because she isn't rich? But of 
course your daughter will have the fortune by- 
and-by, even if — '* 

He stopped, ashamed of his want of tact ; for 
he knew John would divine the meaning of that 
sudden pause. 

"Even if I should die before Philip March- 
mont/' ihe teacher of mathematics answered, 
quietly. " As far as that goes, Mary's chance is 
afi remote as my own. The fortune can only come 
to her in the event of Arthur dying witiiiout issue, 
or, having issue, failing to cut off the entail, I be- 
lieve they call it" 

" Arthur ! tiiat's the son of the present pos- 
sessor?" 

" Yes. If I and my poor little girl, who is deli- 
cate like her mother, should die before either of 
these three men, there is another who will staiMi 
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in my shoes, and will look out perhaps more 
eagerly than I have done for his chances of getting 
the property." 

" Another 1 " exclaimed Mr. Arundel " By 
Jove, Marchmont, it's the most complicated affair 
I ever heard of. It's worse than those sums you 
used to set me in barter : ' If A. sells B. 999 Stil- 
ton cheeses at 9|d a pound,' and all that sort of 
thing, you know. Do make me understand it, 
old fellow, if you can." 

John Marchmont sighed. 

''It's a wearisome story, Arundel," he said. 
"I don't know why I should bore you with 
it." 

" But you don't bore me with it," cried the boy 
energetically. " I'm awfully interested in it, you 
know ; and I could walk up and down here all 
day talking about it." 

The two gentlemen had passed the Surrey toll- 
gate of Waterloo Bridge by this time. The 
South- Western Terminus had not been built in 
the year '38, and the bridge was about the quietest 
thoroughfare any two companions confidentially 
inclined could have chosen. The shareholders 
knew this, to their cost. 
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Perhaps Mr. Marchmont might have been be- 
guiled into repeating the old story, which he had 
told so often in the dim firelight to his little girl ; 
but the great clock of St. Paul's boomed forth the 
twelve ponderous strokes that told the hour of 
noon, and a hundred other steeples upon either 
side of the water made themselves clamorous with 
the same announcement. 

"I must leave you, Arundel," the supernumerary 
said hurriedly ; he had just remembered that it 
was time for him to go and be browbeaten by a 
truculent stage-manager. "God bless you, my 
dear boy ! It was very good of you to want to 
see me, and the sight of your fresh face has made 
me very happy. I should like you to understand 
all about the Lincolnshire property. God knows 
there's small chance of its ever coming to me or 
to my child ; but when I am dead and gone, Mary 
will be left alone in the world, and it would be 
some comfort to me to know that she was not 
without one friend — ^generous and disinterested 
like you, Arundel, — who, if the chance did 
come, would see her righted." 

" And so I would," cried the boy eagerly. His 
face flushed, and his eyes fired. He was a 
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preux chevalier abeady, in thouglit, going forth 
to do battle for a hazel-eyed mistress. 

" I'll write the story, Arundel/' John March- 
mont said; "I've no time to tell it, and you 
mightn't ren]\ember it either. Once more, good- 
bye ; once more, God bless you!" 

*' Stop ! " exclaimed Edward Arundel, flushing 
a deeper red than before, — ^he had a very boyish 
habit of blushing, — " stop, dear old boy. You 
must borrow this of me, please. I've lots of them. 
I should only spend it on all sorts of bilious 
things ; or stop out late and get tipsy. You shall 
pay me with interest when you get Marchmont 
Towers. I shall come and see you again soon. 
Good-bye." 

The lad forced some crumpled scrap of paper 
into his old tutor's hand, bolted through the toll- 
bar, and jumped into a cabriolet, whose high- 
stepping charger was dawdhng along Lancaster 
Place. 

The supernumerary hurried on to Drury Lane 
as fast as his weak legs could carry him. He was 
obliged to wait for a pause in the rehearsal before 
he could find an opportunity of looking at the 
parting gift which his old pupil had forced upon 
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him. It was a crumpled and rather dirty five- 
pound note, wrapped round two half-crowns, a 
shilling, and hdf-a-sovereign. 

The boy had given his Mend the last remnant of 
his slender stock of pocket-money. John March- 
mont turned his face to the dark wing that 
sheltered him, and wept silently. He was of a 
gentle and rather womanly disposition, be it 
remembered ; and he was in that weak state of 
health in which a man's eyes are apt to moisten> 
in spite of himself, under the influence of any 
unwonted emotion. 

He employed a part of that afternoon in writing 
the letter which he had promised to send to his 
boyish friend :— 

"My dear Arttndel, 

" My purpose in writing to you to-day is so 
entirely connected with the future welfare of my 
beloved and only child, that I shall carefully 
' abstam from any subject not connected with her 
interests. I say nothing, therefore, respecting 
your conduct of this morning, which, together 
with my previous knowledge of your character, 
has decided me upon confiding to you the doubts 
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and fears which have long tormented me upon the 
subject of my darlmg*s future. 

" I am a doomed man, Arundel » The doctors 
have told me this ; but they have told me also 
that, though I can never escape the sentence of 
death which was passed upon me long ago, I may 
live for some years if I live the careful life which 
only a rich man can lead. If I go on carrying 
banners and breathing sulphur, I cannot last long. 
My little girl will be left penniless, but not quite 
friendless ; for there are humble people, relatives 
of her poor mother, who would help her kindly, I 
am sure, in their own humble way. The trials 
which I fear for my orphan gii-l are not so much 
the trials of poverty as the dangers of wealtL If 
the three men who, on my death, would alone 
stand between Mary and the Lincolnshire pro- 
perty die childless, my poor darling will become 
the only obstacle in the pathway of a man whom, 
I will freely own to you, I distrust. 

" My father, John Marchmont, was the third of 
four brothers. The eldest, Philip, died leaving 
one son, also called Philip, and the present pos- 
sessor of Marchmont Towera The second, Mar- 
maduke, is still alive, a bachelor. The third, John, 
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left four children, of whom I alone survive. The 
fourth, Paul, left a son and two daughters. The 
son is an artist, exercising his profession now in 
London ; one of the daughters is married to a 
parish surgeon, who practises at Stanfield,- in 
Lincolnshire; the other is an old maid, and 
entirely dependent upon her brother. 

''It is this man, Paul Marchmont the artist,, 
whom I fear. 

" Do not think me weak, or foolishly suspicious, 
Arundel, when I tell you that the very thought of 
this man brings the cpld sweat upon my forehead, 
and seems to stop the beating of my heart. I 
know that this is a prejudice, and an unworthy 
ona I do not believe Paul Marchmont is a good 
man ; but I can assign no sufficient reason for my 
hatred and terror of him. It is impossible for you, 
a &ank and careless boy, to realise the feelings of 
a man who looks at his only child, and remembers 
that she may soon be left, helpless and defenceless, 
to fight the battle of life with a bad man. Some- 
times I pray to God that the Marchmont property 
may never come to my child after my death ; for I 
cannot rid myself of the thought — ^may Heaven 
forgive me for its unworthiness ! — that Paul 
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Marchmont would leave no means untried, how- 
ever foul, to wrest the fortune from her. I dare 
say worldly people would laugh at me for writing 
this letter to you, my dear Arundel ; hut I address 
myself to the best friend I have, — ^the only crea- 
ture I know whom the influence of a bad man is 
never likely to corrupt Noblesse oblige ! I am 
not afiraid that Edward Dangerfield Arundel will 
betray any trust, however foolish, that may have 
been confided to him. 

" Perhaps, in writing to you thus, I may feel 
something of that blind hopefulness — ^amid the 
shipwreck of all that commonly gives birth to 
hope — which the mariner cast away upon some 
desert island feels, when he seals his simple story 
in a bottle, and launches it upon the waste of 
waters that close him in on every side. Before 
my little girl is four years older, you will be a 
man, Arundel — ^with a man's intellect, a man's 
courage, and, above all, a man's keen sense of 
honour. So long as my darling remains poor, her 
humble friends will be strong enough to protect 
her ; but if ever Providence should think fit to 
place her in a position of antagonism to Paul 
Marchmont,— for he would look upon any one as 
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an enemy who stood between him and fortune, — 
she would need a far more powerful protector than 
any she could find amongst her poor mother's 
relatives. Will y(yw be that protector, Edward 
Arundel? I am a drowning man, you ^e, and 
catch at the frailest straw that floats past ma I 
believe in you, Edward, as much as I distrust Paul 
Marchmont. If the day ever comes in which my 
little girl should have to struggle with this man, 
will you help her to fight the battle ? It will not 
be an easy one. 

" Subjoined to this letter I send you an extract 
from the copy of my grandfather's wiU, which wiU 
explain to you how he left his property. Do not 
lose either the letter or the extract. If you are 
willii^ to undertake the trust which I confide to 
you to-day, you may have need to refer to them 
after my death The legacy of a child's helpless- 
ness is the only bequest which I can leave to the 
only Mend I have. 

"John Marchmont. 

'*27, OAKI.ET Stseet, Lambeth, 
** December 30th, 1838. 
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"EXTRACT FROM THE WILL OF PHILIP MARCH- 
MONT, SENIOR, OF MARCHMONT TOWERS. 

" ' I give ajfld devise all that my estate known 
as Marchmont Towers and appurtenances thereto 
belonging to the use of my eldest son Philip 
Marchmont during his natural life without im- 
peachment of waste and from and after his 
decease then to the use of my grandson Philip 
the first son of my said son Philip during the 
term of his natural life without impeachment of 
waste and after the decease of my said grandson 
Philip to the use of the first and every other son 
of my said grandson severally and successively 
according to their respective seniority in tail and 
for default of such issue to the use of all and 
every the daughters and daughter of my said 
grandson Philip as tenants in common in tail with 
cross remainders between or amongst them in tail 
and if all the daughters of my said grandson 
Philip except one shall die without issue or if 
there shall be but one such daughter then to the 
use of such one or only daughter in tail and in 
default of such issue then to the use of the second 
and every other son of my said eldest son seve- 
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rally and successively according to his respective 
seniority in tail and in default of such issue to 
the use of all and every the daughters and 
daughter of my said eldest son Philip as tenants 
in common in tail with cross remainders between 
or amongst them in tail and in default of such 
issue to the use of my second son Marmaduke and 
his assigns during the term of his natural life 
without impeachment of waste and after his 
decease to the use of the first and every son of 
my said son Marmaduke severally and succes- 
sively according to their respective seniorities in 
tail and for default of such issue to the use of all 
and every the daughters and daughter of my said 
son Marmaduke as tenants in common in tail with 
cross remainders between or amongst them in tail 
and if all the daughters of my said son Marma- 
duke except one shall die without issue or if there 
shall be but one such daughter then to the use of 
such one or only daughter in tail and in default 
of such issue then to the use of my third son John 
during the term of his natural life without im- 
peachment of waste and from and after his decease 
then to the use of my grandson John the first son 
of my said son John during the term of his natural 
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life without impeachment of waste and after the 
decease of my said grandson John to the use of 
the first and every other son of ^y said grandson 
John severally and successively according to their 
respective seniority in tail and for default of such 
issue to the use of all and every the daughters 
and daughter of my said grandson John as tenants 
in common in tail with cross remainders between 
or among them in tail and if all the daughters of 
my said grandson John except one shall die 
without issue or if there shall be but one such 
daughter' [This, you will see, is my little Mary] 
' then to the use of such one or only daughter in 
tail and in default of such issue then to the use 
of the second and every other son of my said 
third son John severally and successively accord- 
ing to his respective seniority in tail and in 
default of such issue to the use of all and every 
the daughters and daughter of my said third son 
John as tenants in common in tail with cross 
remainders between or amongst them in tail and 
in default of such issue to the use of my fourth 
son Paul during the term of his natural life with- 
out impeachment of waste and from and after his 
decease then to the use of my grandson Paul the 
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son of my said bob Paul during his natural life 
without impeachment of waste and after the 
decease of my said grandson Paul to the use of 
the first and every other son of my said grandson 
severally and successively according to their res- 
pective seniority in tail and for default of such 
issue to the use of all and every the daughters 
and daughter of my said grandson Paul as tenants 
in common in tail with cross remainders between 
or amongst them in tail and if all the daughters 
of my said grandson Paul except one shall die 
without issue or if there shall be but one such 
daughter then to the use of such one or only 
daughter in tail and in default of such issue then 
to the use of the second and every other son of 
my said fourth son Paul severally and successively 
according to his respective seniority in tail and in 
de£a.ult of such issue to the use of all and every 
the daughters and daughter of my said fourth 
son Paul as tenants in common in tail with cross 
remainders between or amongst them in tail/ 
&c. &c. 

*'RS. — ^Then comes what the lawyers call a 
general devise to trustees, to preserve the con* 
tingent remainders before devised from being 
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destroyed ; but what that means, perhaps you 
can get somebody to tell you. I hope it may be 
some legal jargon to preserve my very contingent 
remainder." 

The tone of Edward Arundel's answer to 
this letter was more characteristic of the writer 
than in harmony with poor John's solemn 
appeal 

"You dear, foolish old Marchmont," the lad 
wrote, " of course I shall take care of Miss Mary ; 
and my mother shall adopt her, and she shall live 
at Dangerfield, and be educated with my sister 
Letitia, who has the jolliest French governess, and 
a German maid for conversation ; and don't let 
Paul Marchmont try on any of his games with 
me, that's all ! But what do you mean, you 
ridiculous old boy, by talking about dying, and 
drowning, and shipwrecked mariners, and catch- 
ing at straws, and all that sort of humbug, when 
you know very well that you'll live to inherit the 
Lincolnshire property, and that I'm coming to you 
every year to shoot, and that you're going to build 
a tennis-court, — of course there is a billiard-room, 
— and that you're going to have a stud of hunters. 
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and be master of the hounds, and no end of 
bricks to 

"Your ever devoted Boman countryman 

and lover, 

" 42, MoNTAOUK Squabe, " EDGARDO ? 

'* December 3l8t, 1838. 

"P.S. — ^By-the-bye, don't you think a situation in 
a lawyer's office would suit you better than the 
T. E. D. L. ? If you do, I think I could manage 
it A happy new year to Miss Mary ! " 

It was thus that Mr. Edward Arundel accepted 
the solemn trust which his friend confided to him 
in all simplicity and good faith. Mary March- 
mont herself was not more innocent in the ways 
of the world outside Oakley Street, the Waterloo 
Road, and the New Cut, than was the little girl's 
father ; nothing seemed more natural to him than 
to intrust the doubtful future of his only child to 
the bright-faced handsome boy, whose early boy- 
hood had been unblemished by a mean sentiment 
or a dishonourable action. John Marchmont had 
spent three years in the Berkshire Academy at 
which Edward and his cousin, Martin Mostyn, had 
been educated ; and young Arundel, who was far 
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behind his kinsman in the comprehension of a 
problem in algebra, had been wise enough to 
recognise that paradox which Martin Mostyn 
could not understand — ^a gentleman in a shabby 
coat. It was thus that a friendship had arisen 
between the teacher of mathematics and his hand- 
some pupil ; and it was thus that an unreasoning 
belief in Edward Arundel had sprung up in Jdm's 
simple mind. 

" If my little girl were certain of inheriting the 
fortune," Mr. Marchmont thought, " I might find 
many who would be glad to accept my trust, and 
to serve her well and faithfully. But the chance 
is such a remote one. I cannot forget how the 
Jews laughed at me two years ago, when I tried 
to borrow money upon my reversionary interest. 
No 1 I must trust this brave-hearted boy, for I 
have no one else to confide in ; and who else is 
there who would not ridicule my fear of my 
cousin Paul ? " 

Indeed, Mr. Marchmont had some reason to be 
considerably ashamed of his antipathy to the 
young artist working for his bread, and for the 
bread of his invalid mother and unmarried sister, 
in: that bitter winter of '38 ; working patiently 
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and hopefully, in despite of all discouragement, 
and content to live a joyless and monotonous life 
in a dingy lodging near Fitzroy Square. I can 
find no excuse for John Marchmont's prejudice 
against an industrious and indefatigable young 
man, who was the sole support of two helpless 
women. Heaven knows, if to be adored by two 
women is any evidence of a man's virtue, Paul 
must have been the best of men ; for Stephanie 
Marchmont, and her daughter Clarisse, regarded 
the artist with a reverential idolatry that was not 
without a tinge of romance. I can assign no 
reason, then, for John's dislike of his cousin. 
They had been schoolfellows at a wretched subur- 
ban school, where the children of poor people 
were boarded, lodged, and educated all the year 
round for a pitiful stipend of something under 
twenty pounds. One of the special points of the 
prospectus was the announcement that there were 
no holidays ; for the jovial Christmas gatherings 
of merry feces, which are so delightful to the 
wealthy citizens of Bloomsbury or Tybumia, take 
another complexion in poverty-stricken house- 
holds^ whose scantily-stocked larders can ill sup- 
port the raids of rawboned lads clamorous for 
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provender. The two boys had met at a school of 

this calibre, and had never met since. They may 

not have been the best friends, perhaps, at the 

classical academy ; but their quarrels were by no 

means desperate. They may have rather freely 

discussed their several chances of the Lincolnshire 

property ; but I have no romantic story to tell of 

a stirring scene in the humble schoolroom — ^no 

exciting record, of deadly insult and deep vows of 

vengeance. No inkstand was ever flung by one 

boy into the face of the other ; no savage blow 

from a horsewhip ever cut a fatal scar across the 

brow of either of the cousins. John Marchmont 

would have been almost as puzzled to account for 

his objection to his kinsman, as was the nameless 

gentleman who so naively confessed his dislike of 

Dr. Fell. I fear that a great many of our likings 

and dislikings are too apt to be upon the Dr. Fell 

principle. Mi< Wilkie Collins's Basil could not 

tell why he fell madly in love with the lady 
whom it was his evil fortune to meet in an 

omnibus ; nor why he entertained an uncomfort- 
able feeling about the gentleman who was to be 
her destroyer. David Copperfield disliked Uriah 
Heep even before he had any substantial reason 
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for objecting to the evil genius of Agnes Wick- 
field's father. The boy disliked the snake-like 
schemer of Canterbury because his eyes were 
round and red, and his hands clammy and un- 
pleasant to the touch. Perhaps John March- 
mont's reasons for his aversion to his cousin were 
about as substantial as those of Master Copper-' 
field. It may be that the schoolboy disliked 
his comrade because Paul Marchmont's handsome 
grey eyes were a little too near together ; because 
his thin and delicately chiselled lips were a 
thought too tightly compressed; because his 
cheeks would fade to an awful corpse-like white- 
ness under circumstances which would have 
brought the rushing life-blood, hot and red, into 
another bo/s face; because he was silent and 
suppressed when it would have been more natural 
to be loud and clamorous ; because he could smile 
imder provocations that would have made another 
frown; because, in short, there was that about 
him which, let it be found where it will, always 
gives birth to suspicion, — ^MYSTEEY ! 

So the cousins had parted, neither friends nor 
foes, to tread their separate roads in the unknown 
country, which is apt to seem barren and desolate 
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enotigt to trarellew whd foot; it in hobnailed 
boots considerably the worse for wear ; and as the 
' iron hand' of poverty held J«hn M^hmont even 
further back than Paul upon the hard road which 
each had to tread, the quiet pride of the teacher 
of mathemaiiics most effectually kept him out of 
hie kinsman's way. He had only heard enough 
of Faul to know that he was living in London, 
and working hard for a living ; working as hard 
as John himself, perhaps ;• but at least able to^ 
keep afloat in a higher social' position than the 
law-stationer's hack and the banner-holder of 
Drury Lane. 

But Edward Arundel did not forget his friend* 
in Oakley Street. The boy made a morning call 
upon his father's solicitors, Messts. Paulette,. 
Paulette, and Mathewson, of Lincoln''s Inn Fields, 
and was so extremely . eloquent in his needy 
friend's cause, as to provoke the* good-natured 
laughter of one of the junior partners, who de-- 
clared that Mr. Edward Arundel ought to wear a 
silk gown before he was thirty; The result of 
this interview was, that befbre the first month of 
the new year was out, John HarAmont hacf 
abandoned the? classic banner and the demoniac 
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mask to a fortunate successor, and had taken 
pOBfiei^oiii^ of a hard-seated, slim-legged stool in 
one of the officfes of Messrs; Paulette, Paulette, 
and Mathewson, as eopying and cmt-door clerk, 
at a salasy of thirty shillings a -^feek. 

So little Mary entered now upon a golden age, 
m whidi her' evemngs. were no longer desolate 
and lonely, but i^nt pleasantly with her &ther 
in the sisaiiy of such learning a» was suited to her 
years, or perhaps rather to her OB^adty, which 
was faff beyond her years ; and on certain delicious 
nights^ to be remembered ever afterwards, John 
Maarclnnont took his little gkl to the gallery of 
one or other' of the transpontine theatres ; and 1 
am sorry to say that my heroine— for she is to. 
be my heroine by-and-by— «ucfced oranges, ate 
Abemethy bisenits, and cooled her delicate nose 
against the iron railing of the gallery, after the 
manner of the masses when they enjoy the^ 
British Drama. 

But all this time John Marchmont was utterly 
ignorant of one rather important fact in the his- 
tory of those three lives which he was apt to 
speak of as standing between him and Marchmont 
Towers. Young Arthur Marchmont, the imme- 
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diate heir of the estate, had been shot to death 
upon the 1st of September, 1838, without blame 
to anyone or anything but his own boyish care- 
lessness, which had induced him, to scramble 
through a hedge with his fowling-piece, the costly 
present of a doating father, loaded and on full- 
cock. This melancholy event, which had been 
briefly recorded in all the newspapers, had never 
reached the knowledge of poor John Marchmont, 
who had no friends to busy themselves about his 
interests, or to rush eagerly to carry him any 
intelligence affecting his prosperity. Nor had he 
read the obituaiy notice respecting Marmaduke 
Marchmont, the bachelor, who had breathed his 
last stertorous breath in a fit of apoplexy exactly 
one twelvemonth before the day upon which 
Edward Arundel breakfasted in Oakley Street. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GOING AWAY. 

Edward Arundel went from Montague Square 
straight into the household of the private tutor of 
whom he had spoken, there to complete his edu- 
cation, and to be prepared for the onerous duties 
of a military life. From the household of this 
private tutor he went at once into a cavalry regi- 
ment ; after sundry examinations, which were not 
nearly so stringent in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and forty, as they have since become. 
Indeed, I think the imfortunate young cadets who 
are educated upon the high-pressure system, and 
who are expected to give a synopsis of Portuguese 
political intrigue during the eighteenth century, a 
scientific account of the currents of the Red Sea, 
and a critical disquisition upon the comedies of 
Aristophanes as compared with those of Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca*, not forgetting to glance at 
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the effect of dififerent ages and nationalities upon 
the respective minds of the two playwrights, 
within a given period of, say half-an-hour, — ^would 
have envied Mr. Arundel for the easy manner in 
which he obtained his commission in a distin- 
guished cavalry regiment. Mr. Edward Arundel 
therefore inaugurated the commencement of the 
year 1840 by plunging very deeply into the books 
of a crack military-^tailor an New Burlington 
Street, and by a visit to Dangei£eld Park ; 
where he went to make bis adieux before sailing 
for India, whither his regiment had just been 
ordered. 

I do not doubt tiunt Mra Arundel was very 
sorrowful at this sudden parting with her yellow^ 
haired younger son. The boy ajud bk mother 
walked together ia the wintry sunset under the 
leafless beeches at Dang^eld, and talked of the 
dreary voyage that lay before the lad ; the arid 
plains and cruel jungles far away ; perils by sea 
and perils by land ; but across them all. Fame 
waving hw white beckoning arms to the young 
soldier, and crying, " Come, conqueror that shall 
be 1 come, through trial and danger, through fever 
and faminer-<<X)me to your rest upon my blood- 



jjtaiMd lap !" Swely this boy, Jbekqs oiUy just 
^ht€iesi jesif3 &{ »s^, xaay he fergiveu i£ he i» » 
iHth^ riH»a»tiq, a JUttla oyer eager adad imps^issiQii- 
able, a little top coe£deut that the i3iext thiog to 
goij^ out :tQ lodia .a$ a searsick subaHeni la 
a great transport-ship is coming hom^ with the 
jeputatioa of a Cliva Perhaps he JBoay .be for- 
^ea, top, if, in his fresh enthusiaiSin, h^ soxxte- 
iimes forgot the shabby fiiend wk» ie had 
Jxelped little bettei- thau a twelyemonth before, 
and the eaixkest hazel eyes thsLt had sh^n^e upon 
him in the pitiful Oakley Street chamber. I do 
jiot say that he was utterly unmindful of his old 
teacher of mathemiatios. It was not in his nature 
to forget anyone who had »eed of his services ; 
for this boy, so eager to be a soldier, was of rthe 
chivabous temperament, and would have gone out 
to die for his mi^ress, or his £rien4> if lUeed had 
beeu. He bad received two or three grateful 
Jettei-s £rom John Marchmosxt ; and in these let- 
ters the lawyer's clerk had i^oken pleasantly of 
his new life, and hopefoUy of his healthy which 
had improved .considerably, he said, since liis 
xesignatlon of the toigio banner and the panto- 
znimic mafik. JNeitJ^er bad Edward quite for- 
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gotten his promise of enlisting Mrs. Aninders 
sympathies in aid of the motherless little girl. 
In one of these wintry walks beneath the black 
branches at Dangerfield^ the lad had told the 
sorrowful story of his weU-bom tutor's poverty 
and humiliation. 

" Only think, mother ! " he cried at the end of 
the little history. " I saw the poor fellow carrying 
a great calico flag^ and marching about at the heel 
of a procession, to be laughed at by the coster- 
mongers in the gallery; and I know that he 
belongs to a capital Lincolnshire family, and will 
come in for no end of money if he only lives long 
enough. But if he should die, mother, and leave 
his little girl destitute, you'll look after her, won't 
you?" 

I don't know whether Mra Arundel quite en- 
tered into her son's ideas upon the subject of 
adopting Mary Marchmont, or whether she had 
any definite notion of bringing the little girl home 
to Dangerfield for the natural term of her life, in 
the event of the child being left an orphan. But 
she was a kind and charitable lady, and she 
scarcely cared to damp her boy's spirits by holding 
forth upon the doubtful wisdom of his adopting. 
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or promising to adopt, any stray orphans who 
might cross his pathway. 

" I hope the little girl may not lose her father, 
Edward," she said gently. "Besides, dear, you 
say that Mr. Marchmont tells you he has humble 
friends, who would take the child if anything 
happened to him. He does not wish us to adopt 
the little girl; he only asks us to interest ourselves 
in her fate." 

" And you will do that, mother darling ? " cried 
the boy. " You will take an interest in her, won't 
you ? You couldn't help doing so, if you were to 
see her. She's not like a child, you know, — not a 
bit like Letitia. She's as grave and quiet as you 
are, mother,— or graver, I think ; and she looks 
like a lady, in spite of her poor, shabby pinafore 
and frock." 

"Does she wear shabby frocks?" said the 
mother. " I could help her in that matter, at all 
events, Ned. I might send her a great trunk- 
full of Letitia's things : she outgrows them 
before they have been worn long enough to be* 
shabby." 

The boy coloured, and shook his head. 

" It's very kind of you to think of it, mother 
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dear ; imt I don't Hmk th$t would qiuto^aoswer/' 
he said. 

^ Why .not?'* 

" Becawise, ypu see, John JilJMcclimQat is d* gea- 
liemfim ; and, you baow, thO'ij^ he's so dreadfully 
poor now, he is heir to MMfihaximi Towers, And 
though he didn't mind doing any thing in th^ 
world to esixn a few shillinge a w^ek, he mightn't 
like to take cast-ofif clothes." 

So nothing more was to be said or done upon 
the subject 

Edward Arundel wrote his humble friend a 
pleasant letter, in which he told John that he had 
enlisted his mother's sympathy in Mary's .cause, 
and in which he .spoke in very glowing terms of 
the Indian expedition that lay before him. 

" I wish I could come to say good-bye to jou 
and Miss Mary before I go," he wrote,; " but that's 
impossible. I go straight irom hei?e to South- 
ampton by coach at the end of this month, and 
the AucJdaTid sails on the 2nd of February, TeU 
Miss Mary I shall bring her home all kinds of 
pretty presents from AflFghanistan, — ivory fans, 
and Cashmere shawls, and CJhin^se puzzles, .and 
embroidered sKppers with ,tumed-up toes, ^d 
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dUmouds, .coxd attax-af-roses^ aixd. suchlike; and 
remember that I expect jou to write to me, aad 
to give me the earliest news of ypur oomiDg into 
ihe Lmcolnshire property." 

John Maffchmont received this letter in the 
middle of January. He gave a despondent sigh 
as he refolded the boyish epistle, after reading it 
tp his little girL 

" We haven't so many friends, Polly," he said, 
" that we should be indififerent to the loss of this 
one." 

Mary Marchmont's cheek grew paler at her 
father's sorrowful speech. That imaginative tem- 
perament, which was, as I have said, almost 
morbid in its intensity, presented every object to 
the little girl in a light in which things are looked 
at by very few children. Only these few wordfi, 
and her fancy roamed far away to that cruel land 
whose perils her father had desmbed to her. 
Only these few words, and she was away in the 
rocky Bolan Pa^s, under hurricanes of diifting 
snow ; she saw the hungry soldiers fighting with 
savage dogs fpr the possession of foul .carrion. 
She had heard all the perils and difficulties which 
had befallen the Army of the Indus in the year 
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'39, and the womanly heart ached with the pain 
of those cruel memories. 

" He will go to India and be killed, papa dear/' 
she said. " Oh ! why, why do they let him go ? 
His mother can't love him, can she ? She would 
never let him go, if she did." 

John Marchmont was obliged to explain to his 
daughter that motherly love must not go so far 
as to deprive a nation of its defenders ; and that 
the richest jewels which Cornelia can give to her 
country axe those ruby life-drops which flow from 
the hearts of her bravest and brightest sons. 
Mary was no political economist ; she could not 
reason upon the necessity of chastising Persian 
insolence, or checking Bussian encroachments 
upon the far-away shores of the Indus. Was 
Edward Arunders bright head, with its aureola 
of yellow hair, to be cloven asunder by an Affghan 
renegade's sabre, because the young Shah of Persia 
had been contumacious ? 

Mary Marchmont wept silently that day over a 
three-volume novel, while her father was away 
serving writs upon wretched insolvents, in his 
capacity of out-door clerk to Messrs. Paulette, 
Paulette, and Mathewson. 
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The young lady no longer spent her quiet days 
in the two-pair back. Mr. Marchmont and his 
daughter had remained faithful to Oakley Street 
and the proprietress of the ladies' wardrobe, who 
was a good, motherly creature ; but they had 
descended to the grandeur of the first floor, whose 
gorgeous decorations Mary had glanced at fur- 
tively in the days gone by, when the splendid 
chambers were' occupied by an elderly and repro- 
bate commission-agent, who seemed utterly in- 
diBferent to the delights of a convex mirror, 
surmounted by a maimed eagle, whose dignity 
was somewhat impaired by the loss of a wing ; 
but which bijou appeared, to Mary, to be a fitting 
adornment for the young Queen's palace in St. 
James's Park. 

But neither the eagle nor the third volume of 
a thrilling romance could comfort Mary upon this 
bleak January day. She shut her book, and 
stood by the window, looking out into the dreary 
street, that seemed so blotted and dim under the 
falling snow. 

" It snowed in the Pass of Bolan," she thought ; 
" and the treacherous Indians harassed the brave 
soldiers, and killed their camels. What will 
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become of him in that dreadftd country ? Shall 
we ever see him again ?" 

Yes, Mary, to your sorrow ! Indian scimitars 
will let him go scatheless ; famine and fever wilt 
pass him by ; but the hand which points to that 
far-away day on which you and he are to meet, 
will never fail or falter in its purpose untiT the 
hour of your meeting comes. 

We have no need to dwell upon the prepara- 
tions which were made for the young soldier's 
departure from home, nor on the tender farewells 
between the mother and her son. 

Hb. Arundel was a country gentleman pur et 
simple; a hearty, broad-shouldered squire, who 
had no thought above his farm and his dog-kennel, 
or the hunting of the red deer with which his 
neighbourhood abounded. He sent his younger 
son to £idia as coolly as he had sent the elder to 
Oxford. The boy had little to inherit, and must 
be provided for in a gentlemanly manner. Other 
younger sons of the House of Arundel had fought 
and conquered in the Honourable East India 
Company's service ; and was Edward any better 
than they, that thpre should be sentimental 
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whining because the lad was going away to fight 
his way to forttine, if he could? Mr. Arcmdiel 
went even further than this, and declared that 
Master Edwasrd was a lucky dog to be going out 
at such A time, when there was plenty of fighting,, 
and a very fair chanice of speedy promotion for a 
good soldier. 

He gave the young (auiet his blessing, reminded 
him of the limit of such supplies as he was to 
expect jBram home, bade him keep clear of the 
brandy-bottle and the dice-box ; and having done 
liiis, believed that he had performed his duty as 
an Snglishmsen and a father. 

If Mi«. Arundel wept, she wept in secret, loth 
tcr discourage her son by the sijght of those natural, 
womanly tears* If Miss Letitia Anindel was sorry 
to lose her brother, she mourned with most praise- 
worthy discretion, and did not forget to remind 
the young ta^aveller that she expected to receive a 
nmslin frock, embroidered with beetle^wings, by 
an early maiL And as Algernon Fairfax Danger- 
field Arundel, the heir, was away at college, there 
was no one else to mourn. So Edward left the 
home of his forefathers by a branch-coach, which 
started fi-om the "Arundel Arms" in time to meet 
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the "Telegraph" at Exeter ; and no noisy lamen- 
tations shook the sky above Dangerfield Pai-k— =- 
no mourning voices echoed through the spacious 
rooms. The old servants were sorry to lose the 
younger-bom, whose easy, genial temperament 
had made him an especial favourite; but there 
was a certain admixture of joviality with their 
sorrow, as there generaQy is with all mourning in 
the basement; and the strong ale, the famous 
Dangerfield October, went faster upon that 31st of 
January than on any day since Christmas. 

I doubt if any one at Dangerfield Park sorrowed 
as bitterly for the departure of the boyish soldier 
as a romantic young lady, of nine years old, in 
Oakley Street, Lambeth ; whose one sentimental 
day-dream — half-childish, half-womanly — owned 
Edward Arundel as its centre figure. 

So the curtain falls on the picture of a brave 
ship sailing eastwai*d, her white canvas strained 
against the cold grey February sky, and a little 
girl weeping over the tattered pages of a stupid 
novel in a shabby London lodging. 



'1 



CHAPTER V. 

MARCHMONT TOWERS. 

There is a lapse of three years and a half 
between the acts ; and the cuii;ain rises to reveal 
a widely-different picture : — ^the picture of a noble 
mansion in the flat Lincolnshire country; a stately 
pile of buUding, standing proudly forth against a 
background of black woodland ; a noble building, 
supported upon either side by an octagon tower, 
whose solid masonry is half-hidden by the ivy 
which clings about the stonework, trailing here 
and there, and flapping restlessly with every 
breath of wind against the narrow casements. 

A broad stone terrace stretches the entire length 
of the grim fa5ade, from tower to tower; and three 
flights of steps lead from the terrace to the broad 
lawn, which loses itself in a vast grassy flat, only 
broken by a few clumps of trees and a dismal pool 
of black water, but called by courtesy a park. 

VOL. I. 
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Grim stone griffins surmount the terrace-steps, 
and griffins' heads and other architectural mon- 
strosities, worn and moss-grown, keep watch and 
ward over every door and window, every archway 
and abutment — ^frowning threat and defiance upon 
the daring visitor who a^roaches the great house 
by this, the formidable chief entrance. 

The mansion looks westward: but there is 
another approach, a low archway on the southern 
side, which leads into a quadrangle, where there is 
;a quaint little door under a stone portico, ivy- 
covered like the rest ; a comfortable little door of 
massive oak, studded with knobs of rusty iron, — ^a 
door generally affected by visitors familiar with 
the house. 

This is Marchmont Towers, — a grand and stately 
mansion, which had been a monastery in the days 
when England and the Pope were friends and 
allies ; and which had been bestowed upon Hugh 
Marchmont, gentleman, by his Sovereign Lord 
and Most Christian Majesty the King Henry VIH., 
of blessed memory, and by that gentleman-com- 
moner extended and improved at considerable 
outlay. This is Marchmont Towers, — a splendid 
and a princely habitation truly, but perhaps 
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scarcely the kind. of dweUing one would choose 
for the holy restiiag-place we call home. The 
great mansion is a little too dismal in its lonely 
grandeur : it lacks shelter when the dreary winds 
come sweeping across the grassy flats in the bleak 
winter weather ; it lacks shade when the western 
sun blazes on every window-pane in the stifling 
summer evening. It is at all times rather too 
stony in its aspect; and is .apt to remind one 
almost painfully of every weird and sorrowful 
story treasured in the storehouse of memory. 
Ancient tales of enchantment, dark Geonan 
legends, wild Scottish fancies, grim fragments of 
lialf-forgotten demonology, strange stories of mur- 
der, violence, mystery, and wrong, vaguely inter- 
mingle in the stranger's mind as he looks, for the 
flrst time, at Marchmont Towers. 

But of course these feelings w^ar off in. time. 
So invincible is the power of custom, that we 
might make ourselves comfortable in the Castle o 
Otranto, after a reasonable sojourn within its 
mysterious walls : familiarity would breed con- 
tempt for the giant helmet, and all the other grim 
apparitions of the haunted dwelling. The com- 
monplace and ignoble wants of every-day life 

o 2 
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must surely bring disenchantment with them. 
The ghost and the butcher's boy cannot well exist 
contemporaneously ; and the avenging shade can 
scarcely continue to lurk beneath the portal which 
is visited by the matutinal milkman. Indeed, this 
is doubtless the reason that the most restless and 
impatient spirit, bent on early vengeance and 
immediate retribution, will yet wait until the 
shades of night have fallen before he reveals him- 
self, rather than run the risk of an ignominious 
encounter with the postman or the parlour-maid. 
Be it how it might, the phantoms of Marchmont 
Towers were not intrusive.' They may have per- 
ambulated the long tapestried corridors, the 
tenantless chambers, the broad black staircase of 
shining oak ; but, happily, no dweller in the man- 
sion was ever scared by the sight of their pale 
faces. AU the dead-and-gone beauties, and 
soldiers, and lawyers, and parsons, and simple 
country-squires of the Marchmont race may have 
descended from their picture-frames to hold a 
witches' sabbath in the old mansion ; but as the 
Lincolnshire servants were hearty eaters and 
heavy sleepers, the ghosts had it all to them- 
selves. I believe there was one dismal stoiy 
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attached to the house, — the story of a Marchmont 
of the time of Charles I., who had murdered his 
coachman in a fit of insensate rage ; and it was 
even asserted, upon the authority of an old house- 
keeper, that John Marchmont's grandmother, when 
a young woman and lately come as a bride to the 
Towers, had beheld the murdered coachman stalk 
into her chamber, ghastly and blood-bedabbled, 
in the dim summer twilight. But as this story 
was not particularly romantic, and possessed none 
of the elements likely to insure popularity, — such 
as love, jealousy, revenge, mystery, youth, and 
beauty, — it had never been very widely dissemi- 
nated. 

I should think that the new owner of March- 
mont Towers— new within the last six months- 
was about the last person in Christendom to be 
hypercritical, or to raise fanciful objections to his 
dwelling ; for inasmuch as he had come straight 
from a wretched transpontine lodging to this 
splendid Lincolnshire mansion, and had at the 
same time exchanged a stipend of thirty shillings 
a week for an income of eleven thousand a year 
(derivable from lands that spread far away, over 
fenny flats and low-lying farms, to the solitary 
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seashore), he had ample reason to be grateful to 
Providence, and well pleased with his new abode. 
Yes ; Philip Marchmont, the childless widower, 
had died six months before, at the close of the 
year ^43, of a broken heart, — his old servants said, 
broken by the loss of his only and idolised son ; 
after which loss he had never been known to 
smile. He was one of those undemonstrative 
men who can take a great sorrow quietly, and 
only — die of it. Philip Marchmont lay in a. 
velvet-covered coffin, above his son's, in the stone 
recess set apart for them in the Marchmont vault 
beneath Kemberling Church, three miles from the 
Towers ; and John reigned in his stead. John 
Marchmont, the supernumerary, the banner-holder 
of Drury Lane, the patient, conscientious copying* 
and outdoor clerk of Lincoln's Inn, was now sole 
Gsmer of the Lincolnshire estate, sole master of 
a household of well-trained old servants, sole pro- 
prietor of a very decent coraitry-gentleman's stud, 
and of chariots, barouches, chaises, phaetons, and 
other vehicles — a little shabby and out of date it 
may be, but very comfortable to a man for whom 
an omnibus ride had long been a treat and a. 
rarity. Nothing had been touched or disturbed 
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siiKoe Philip MarchixLont's death.. The rooms he 
had used were still the occupied apartments ; 
the chambers he had chosen to shut up were still 
kept with locked doors ; the servants who had 
served Mm waited upon Ms successor, whom they 
declared to be a quiet, easy gentleman, far too 
wise to interfere with old servants, every one of 
whom knew the ways of the house a great deal 
better than he did, though he was the master 
of it. 

There was, therefore, no shadow of change in 
the stately mansion. The dinner-bell still rang 
at the same hour ; the same tradespeople left the 
same species of wares at the low oaken door ; the 
old housekeeper, arranging her simple menVi, 
planned her narrow round of soups and roasts, 
sweets and made-dishes, exactly as she had been 
wont to do, and had no new tastes ta consult. A 
grey-haired bachelor, who had been own-man to 
Philip, was now own-man to John. The carriage 
which had conveyed the late lord every Sunday 
to morning and afternoon service at Eemberling 
conveyed the new lord, who sat in the same seat 
that his predecessor had occupied in the great 
£Eunily-pew, and read his prayers out of the same 
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book, — a noble crimson, morocco-covered volume, 
in which George, our most gracious King and 
Governor, and all manner of dead-and-gone 
princes and princesses were prayed for. 

The presence of Mary Marchmont made the 
only change in the old house ; and even that 
change was a very trifling one. Mary and her 
father were as closely united at Marchmont 
Towers as they had been in Oakley Street The 
little girl clung to her father as tenderly as ever — 
more tenderly than ever perhaps ; for she knew 
something of that which the physicians had said, 
and she knew that John Mai'chmont's lease of 
life was not a long one. Perhaps it would be 
better to say that he had no lease at all His 
soul was a tenant on sufferance in its frail earthly 
habitation, receiving a respite now and again, 
when the flicker of the lamp was very low — every 
chance breath of wind threatening to extinguish 
it for ever. It was only those who knew John 
Marchmont very intimately who were folly ac- 
quainted with the extent of his danger. He no 
longer bore any of those fatal outward signs of 
consumption, which fatigue and deprivation had 
once made painfully conspicuous. The hectic 
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flush and the imnatural brightness of the eyes 
had subsided; indeed, John seemed much stronger 
and heartier than of old ; and it is only gi'eat 
medical practitioners who can tell to a nicety 
what is going on inside a man, when he presents 
a very fair exterior to* the unprofessional eye. 
But John was decidedly better than he had been. 
He might live three years, five, seven, possibly 
even ten years ; but he must live the life of a 
man who holds himself perpetually upon his 
defence against death ; and he must recognise in 
every bleak current of wind, in every chilling 
damp, or perilous heat, or over-exertion, or ill- 
chosen morsel of food, or hasty emotion, or sudden 
passion, an insidious ally of his dismal enemy. 

Mary Marchmont knew all this, — or divined 
it, perhaps, rather than knew it, with the child- 
woman's subtle power of divination, which is even 
stronger than the actual woman's ; for her father 
had done his best to keep all sorrowful know- 
ledge from her. She knew that he was in danger ; 
and she loved him aU the more dearly, as the one 
precious thing which was in constant peril of 
being snatched away. The child^s love for her 
father has not grown any less morbid in its in- 
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tensity since Edward Amnders departure for 
India ; nor has Mary become more childlike since 
her coming to Marchmont Towers, and her 
abandonment of all ii^ose sordid cares, those 
pitiful every-day duties, which had made her 
womanly. 

It may be that the last lingering glamom* of 
childhood had for ever faded away with the 
realisation of the day-dream which she had carried 
about with her so often in the dingy transpontine 
thoroughfares around Oakley Street. Marchmont 
Towers, that fairy palace, whose lighted windows 
had shone upon her far away across a cruel forest 
of poverty and trouble, like the enchanted castle 
which appears to the lost wanderer of the child's 
story, was now the home of the feither she loved. 
The grim enchanter Death, the only magician of 
our modem histories^ had waved his skeleton 
hand, more powerful than the star-gammed wand 
of any fairy godmother, and the obstacles which 
had stood between John Marchmont and his in- 
heritance had one by one been swept away. 

But was Marchmont Towers quite as beautiful 
as that fairy palace of Mar/s day-dream ? No, 
not quite — not quite. The rooms were handsome. 
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— handsoma: and larger, even, than the rooms she 
had dreamed of; but perhaps none the better for 
that. They were grand 'and gloomy and magni- 
ficent; but they were not the sunlit chambers 
which her fancy had built up, and decorated with 
such shreds and patches of splendour as her 
narrow experience, enabled her to devise. Perhaps 
it was rather a disappointment to Miss March- 
mont to discover that the mansion was completely 
furnished, and iliat there was no room in it for 
any of those splendours which she had so often 
contemplated in the New Cut. The parrot at the 
greengrocer's was a vulgar bird, and not by any 
means admissible in Lincolnshii*e. The carrying 
away and providing for Mary's favourite trades- 
people was not practicable ; and John Marchmont 
had demurred to her proposal of adopting the 
butcher's daughter. 

There is always something to be given up even 
when our brightest visions are realised ; there is 
always some one figure (a low one perhaps) 
missing in the fullest sum of earthly happiness. 
I dare say if Alnaschar had married the Vizier's 
daughter, he would have found her a shrew, and 
would have looked back yearningly to the humble 
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days in which he had been an itinerant vendor of 
crockery-ware. 

If, therefore, Mary Marchmont found her sunlit 
fancies not quite realised by the great stony 
mansion that frowned upon the fenny country- 
side, the wide grassy flat, the black pool, with its 
dismal shelter of weird pollard-willows, whose- 
ugly reflections, distorted on the bosom of the 
quiet water, looked like the shadows of hump- 
backed men ; — if these things did not compose as 
beautiful a picture as that which the little girl 
had carried so long in her mind, she had no more 
reason to be sorry than the rest of us, and had 
been no more foolish than other dreamers. I 
think she had built her airy castle too much after 
the model of a last scene in a pantomime, and 
that she expected to find spangled waters twink- 
ling in perpetual sunshine, revolving foimtains, 
ever-expanding sunflowers, and gilded clouds of 
rose-coloured gauze, — every thing except the 
fairies, in short, — at Marchmont Towers. Well, 
the dream was over : and she was quite a woman 
now, and very grateful to Providence when she 
remembered that her father had no longer need 
to toil for his daily bread, and that he was 
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luxuriously lodged, and could have the first 
physicians in the land at his beck and call. 

" Oh, papa, it is so nice to be rich ! " the young 
lady would exclaim now and then, in a fleeting 
transport of enthusiasm. "How good we ought 
to be to the poor people, when we remember how 
poor we once were !*' 

And the Kttle girl did not forget to be good 
to the poor about Kemberling and Marchmont 
Towers. There were plenty of poor, of course- 
free-and-easy pensioners, who came to the Towers 
for brandy, and wine, and milk, and woollen 
stuffs, and grocery, precisely as they would have 
gone to a shop, except that there was to be no 
bill. Th6 housekeeper doled out her bounties 
with many short homilies upon the depravity and 
ingratitude of the recipients, and gave tracts of 
an awful and denunciatory nature to the piti- 
ful petitioners — tracts interrogatory, and tracts 
fiercely imperative ; tracts that asked, " Where 
are you going?*' "Why ai^e you wicked?" 
" What will become of you ? '* and other tracts 
which cried, "Stop, and think!" "Pause, while 
there is time ! " " Sinner, consider ! " " Evil- 
doer, beware T' Perhaps it may not be the 
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"wisest possible plan to begin the work of refor- 
mation by frightening, threatening, and other- 
wise disheartening the wi'etched sinner to be 
reformed. There is a certain sermon in the 
New Testament, containiDg sacred and comforting 
words which were spoken upon a mountaia near 
at hand to Jerusalem, and spoken to an auditory 
amongst which there must have been many sinful 
creatures ; but there is more of blessing than 
cursing in that sublim:e discourse, alxd it might 
be rather a tender father pleading gently with 
his wayward children that an offended Deity 
dealing out denunciation upon a stubborn and 
refractory i-ace. But the authors of the Ixacts 
may have never read this sermon, perhaps ; and 
they may take their idests of composition from 
that comforting service which we read on Ash- 
Wednesday, cowering in fear and trembling in 
our pews, and calling down curses upon ourselves 
and our neighbours. Be it as it might, the 
tracts were not popular amongst ike pensioners 
of Marchmont Towers. They infinitely preferred 
to hear Mary read a chapter in the New Testa- 
ment, or some pretty patriarchal story of primi- 
tive obedience and faith. The little gill would 
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discourse upon the Scripture histories in her 
simple, old-fashioned manner ; and many a stout 
Lincolnshire farm-labourer was content to sit 
over his hearth, with a pipe of shag-tobacco and 
a mug of fettled beer, while Miss Marchmont read 
and expounded the history of Abraham and Isaac, 
or Joseph and his brethren. 

"It's joost loike a story-book to hear her," the 
man would say to his wife ; " and yet she brings 
it all hoame, too, loike. If she reads about 
Abraham, she'll say, maybe, 'That's joost how 
you gave your only son to be a soldier, you know. 
Muster Moggins ;' — she alius says Muster Mog- 
gins; — 'you gave un into God's hands, and you 
troosted God would take care of un ; and what- 
ever cam' to un would be the best, even if it was 
death.' That's what she'U say, bless her little 
heart ! so gentle and tender loike. The wust o' 
chaps couldn't but listen to her." 

Mary Marchmont's morbidly sensitive nature 
adapted her to aU charitable oflSces. No chance 
word in her simple talk ever inflicted a wound 
upon the listener. She had a subtle and intuitive 
comprehension of other people's feelings, derived 
from the extreme susceptibility of her own. She 
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had never been vulgarised by the associations of 
poverty ; for her self-contained nature took no 
colour from the things that surrounded her, and 
she was only at Marchmont Towers that which 
she had been from the age of six — a little lady, 
grave and gentle, dignified, discreet, and wise. 

There was one bright figure missing out of the 
picture which Mary had been wont of late years 
to make of the Lincolnshire mansion, and that 
was the figure of the yellow-haired boy who had 
breakfasted upon haddocks and hot rolls in Oakley 
Street. She had imagined Edward Arundel an 
inhabitant of that fair Utopia. He would live 
with them ; or, if he could not live with them, he 
would be with them as a visitor, — often — almost 
always. He would leave off being a soldier, for of 
course her papa could give him more money than 
he could get by being a soldier — (you see that 
Mary's experience of poverty had taught her to 
take a mercantile and sordid view of military life) 
—and he would come to Marchmont Towers, and 
ride, and drive, and play tennis (what was 
tennis ? she wondered), and read three-volume 
novels all day long. But that part of the dream 
was at least broken. Marchmont Towers was 
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Mary's home, but the young soldier was far 
away ; in the Pass of Bolan, perhaps, — Mary had 
a picture of that cruel rocky pass almost always 
in her mind, — or cutting his way through a black 
jungle, with the yellow eyes of hungry tigers 
glaring out at him through the rank tropical 
foliage ; or dying of thirst and fever under a 
scorching sun, with no better pillow than the 
neck of a dead camel, with no more tender 
watcher than the impatient vulture flapping her 
wings above his head, and waiting till he, too, 
should be carrion. What was the good of wealth, 
if it could not bring this young soldier home to a 
safe shelter in his native land? John Marchmont 
smiled when his daughter asked this question, and 
implored her father to write to Edward Arundel, 
recaUing him to England. 

" God knows how glad I should be to have the 
boy here, Polly ! " John said, as he drew his little 
girl closer to his breast, — ^she sat on his knee still, 
though she was thirteen yeai-s of age. " But 
Edward has a career before him, my dear, and 
could not give it up for an inglorious life in this 
rambling old house. It isn't as if I couldjhold 
out any inducement to him : you know, Polly, I 
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can't ; for I mustn't leave any money Away from 
my Kttle girL" 

"But he migkt have half my money, papa,, or 
fill of it," Mary added piteously, " What could I 
do TOth jQODey, if 1 " 

'She didn't finish the sentenoe ; she never could 
comqilete :any such seaitence as this; but hear 
father knew what diie meaat. 

So six months had passed since a dreary 
Januaiy day upon which John Majx^hmont had 
read, in the second column of the " Times," that 
lie could hear of somethioig greatly 4>o his advan- 
tage by .applying to a certain solicitor, whose 
offices were next door but <me to those of Moaexs 
Paulette, Paulette, and Mathewson's. His heart 
began to beat very violently when he read that 
advertisement in the suK^lement, which it was 
G^e of his duties to air before the fire in the 
•derks' office; but he showed no oliier sign of 
emotion. He waited until he took the papers 
to his employer; and as he laid them at Mr. 
Mathewson's elbow, murmured a respectful re- 
quest to be allowed io go out for half-an-hour, 
upen his own busineB& 

*' Good gracious me, Marchmoat I " cried the 



IsLwyer ; " what can you want to go out for at this 

tinue in the morning? You've only just come; 

and there's that agreement between Higgs and 

Sandyman must be copied before '' 

"YeSj I know, sir. TH be hack in tinae to 

attend to it ; but I — I Ihink I've come into a 

fortune, sir; and I should like to go ajod see 

about it/' 

The solicitor turned in his revolving library- 

I 

chair, and looked aghast at his derk. Had this 
Marchmont — always rather unnaturally reserved 
and eccentric — ^gone suddenly mad ? No ; the 
copying-clerk stood by his emjioyer's side, grave, 
self-possessed as ev^ with his forefinger upon the 
advertisement 

" Marchmont — John — call — Messrs. Tindal and 
Trollam — ^' gasped Mr. Mathewson. "Do you 
mean to tell me it's you, i " 

" Yes, sir." 

^''E^did, rU go with you!" cried the solicitor, 
hooking his arm through that of his clerk, snatch- 
ing his hat &om an adjacent stand, and dashing 
through the outer office, down the great staircase, 
and into the next door but one before John 
Marchmont knew where he was. 

a 2 
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John had not deceived his employer. March- 
mont Towers was his, with all its appurtenances. 
Messrs. Paulette, Paulette, and Mathewson took 
him in hand, much to the chagrin of Messrs. 
Tindal and TroUam, and proved his identity in 
less than a week. On a shelf above the high 
• wooden desk at which John had sat, copying law- 
papers, with a weary hand and an aching spine, 
appeared two bran-new deed-boxes, inscribed, in 
white letters, with the name and address of JoHl^ 
Marchmont, Esq., Marchmont Towers. The 
copying-clerk's sudden accession to fortune was 
the talk of all the employ^ in "The Fields.'' 
Marchmont Towers was exaggerated into half 
Lincolnshire, and a tidy slice of Yorkshire ; 
eleven thousand a year was expanded into an 
annual million. Everybody expected largesse 
from the legatee. How fond people had been 
of the quiet clerk, and how magnanimously 
they had concealed their sentiments during his 
poverty, lest they should wound him, as they 
urged, "which" they knew he was sensitive; 
and how expansively they now dilated on their 
long-suppressed emotions ! Of course, under these 
circumstances, it is hardly likely that everybody 
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could be satisfied ; so it is a small thing to say 
that the dinner which John gave — by his late 
employers' suggestion (he was about the last man 
to think of giving a dinner) — ^at the "Albion 
Tavern," to the legal staflf of Messrs. Paulette, 
Paulette, and Mathewson, and such acquaintance 
of the legal profession as* they should choose to 
invite, was a failure ; and that gentlemen who 
were pretty well used to dine upon liver and 
bacon, or beefsteak and onions, or the joint, vege- 
tables, bread, cheese, and celery for a shilling, 
turned up their noses at the turbot, murmured 
at the paucity of green fat in the soup, made light 
of red mullet and ortolans, objected to the flavour 
of the truffles, and were contemptuous about the 
wines. 

John knew nothing of this. He had lived a 
separate and secluded existence ; and his only 
thought now was of getting away to Marchmont 
Towers, which had been familiar to him in his 
boyhood, when he had been wont to go tliere on 
occasional visits to his grandfather. He wanted 
to get away from the turmoil and confusion of the 
big, heartless city, in which he had endured so 
much ; he wanted to carry away his little girl to a 
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quiet country home, amd live and die there in 
peace. He liberally rewarded all the good people 
about Oakley Street who had been kind to little 
Mary ; and there was weeping in the regions of 
the Ladies' Wardrobe when Mr. Marchmont and 
his daughter went away one bitter winter's morn- 
ing in a cab, which was to carry them to the 
hostelry whence the coach started for Lincoln. 

It is strange to think how far thoge Oakley- 
street days of .privation and endurance seem to 
have receded in the memories of both father and 
daughter. The impalpable past fades away, and 
it is difficult for John and his little girl to believe 
that they were once so poor and desolate. It is 
Oakley Street now that is visionary and unreal. 
The stately county families bear down upon 
Marchmont Towers in grea* lumbering chariots, 
with brazen crests upon the hammer-cloths, and 
sulky coachmen in Brown-George wigs. The 
county mammas patronise and caress Miss March- 
mont — what a match she will be for one of the 
county sons by-and-by! — the county daughters 
discoui-se with Mary about her poor, and her fancy- 
work, and her piano. She is getting' on slowly 
enough with her piano, poor little girl ! under the 
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tmtion of the organist of SwampiBgtoii> who gives 
lessons to that part of the county. And there are 
solemn dinners now aiid then at H&urdiiziCKDit 
Towers — dinners at .which Miss Maxy appeairs 
when the cloib has been removed, and reflects 
in silent wonder npan the change that has coiae to 
her farther and herself. Can it be troie that dae 
has ever lived in Oakley Street, whitiber cam^ oo 
more aristocratic visitors than her Aunt Sophia, 
who was the wife of a Berkshite &rmer, and 
always brought hogs" puddings, and butter, and 
home-made bread, and other rustie delicacks to 
her brother-in-law ; or Mrs. Brigsome, the washer- 
^ woman, who made a morning-call every Monday, 
to fetch John Marchmont's shabby shirts? The 
shirts were not shabby now ; and it was no longer 
Mary's duty to watch them day by day, and 
manipulate them tenderly when the linen grew 
frayed at the sharp edges of the folds, or the 
buttonholes gave signs of weakness. Corson, Mr. 
Marchmont's own-man, had care of the shirts now: 
and John wore diamond-studs and a black-satin 
waistcoat, when he gave a dinner-party. They 
were not very lively, those Lincolnshire dinner- 
parties ; though the dessert was a sight to look 
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upon, in Mary's eyes. The long shining table, 
the red and gold and purple Indian china, the 
fluffy woollen d'oyleys, the sparkling cut-glass, the 
sticky preserved ginger and guava-jelly, and dried 
orange rings and chips, and all the stereotyped 
sweetmeats, were very grand and beautiful, no 
doubt ; but Mary had seen livelier desserts in, 
Oakley Street, though there had been nothing 
better than a brown-paper bag of oranges from 
the Westminster Road, and a bottle of two-and- 
twopenny Marsala from a licensed victualler's in 
the Borough, to promote conviviality. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE YOUNG SOLDIER'S RETURN. 

The rain beats down upon the battlemented 
roof of Marchmont Towers this July day, as if it 
had a mind to flood the old mansion. The flat 
waste of grass, and the lonely clumps of trees, are 
almost blotted out by the falling rain. The low 
grey sky shuts out the distance. This part of 
Lincolnshire — fenny, misty, and flat always — 
seems flatter and mistier than usual to-day. The 
rain beats hopelessly upon the leaves in the wood 
behind Marchmont Towers, and splashes into great 
pools beneath the trees, until the ground is almost 
hidden by the fallen water, and the trees seem to 
be growing out of a black lake. The land is 
lower behind Marchmont Towers, and slopes down 
gradually to the bank of a dismal river, which 
straggles through the Marchmont property at a 
snail's pace, to gain an impetus farther on, until 
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it hunies into the sea somewhere northward of 
Grimsby. The wood is not held in any great 
favour by the household at the Towers ; and it 
has been a pet project of several Marchmonts to 
level and drain it, but a project not very easily to 
be carried out. Marehmont Towers is said to be 
unhealthy, as a dwelling-house, by reason of this 
wood, from which miasmas rise in certain states of 
the weather ; and it is on this aeeount that the 
back of the house — ^the eastern front, at leastt, 
as it is called — looking to the wood is very 
little used. 

Maary Marehmont sits at a window in the 
western drawing-room, watching' the ceaseless fall- 
ing of the rain upon this dreary summer after^ 
noon. She is little changed sinee the day uponi 
which Edward Arundel saw h^ in Oakley Street. 
She is taUer, of course, b«t her figaiB is as slender 
and chiMish as ever : it is only her fae» in which 
the earnestness of premature womanhood rer^als 
itself in a grave and sweet serenity very beaixtiful 
to contemplate. Her soft brorwtt eym have a 
pensive, shadow in their gentle light ^ her mouth 
is even more pensive. It has been sold of Jane 
Orey, of Mary Stuart, of Marie. Antoinette, Ck«r* 
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lotte Corday, and other fated women, that in the 
gayest hours of their youth they bore upon some 
feature, or in ^ome expresiaon, the shadow of the 
End — an impalpable, indescribable presage of an 
awful future, vaguely felt by those who looked 
upon them. 

Is it thus, with Mary Marchmont? Has the 
solemn hand of Destiny set that shadowy brand 
upon the face of this child, that eren in her pros- 
perity, as in her adversity, she should.be so utterly 
different from all other children ? Is she already 
marked out for some womanly mMPtyrdom — already 
set apart for more than common suffering ? 

She sits alone this afternoon, for her father is 
busy with his agent. Wealth does not mesm 
immunity from all care and trouble; and Mr. 
Marchmont has plenty of work to- get through, 
in conjunction with his land-steward, a hard- 
headed Yorkshireman, who lives at Kemberling, 
and insists on doing his duty with pertinacious 
honesty. 

The large brown eyes looked wistfully out at 
the dismal waste and the falling rain. There was 
a wretched equestrian making his way along the 
caxriage-drive. 
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"Who can come to see us on such a day?" 
Mary thought. " It must be Mr. Gormby, I sup- 
pose ; " — ^the agent's name was Gformby, " Mr, 
Gormby never cares about the wet; but then I 
thought he was with papa. Oh, I hope it isn't 
anybody coming to caU." 

But Mary forgot all about the struggling eques- 
trian the next moment. She had some morsel of 
fancy-work upon her lap, and picked it up and 
went on with it, setting slow stitches, and letting 
her thoughts wander far away from Marchmont 
Towers — to India, I am afraid ; or to that 
imaginary India which she had created for her- 
self out of such images as were to be picked up 
in the " Arabian Nights." She was roused sud- 
denly by the opening of a door at the farther end 
of the room, and by the voice of a servant, who 
mumbled a name which sounded something like 
Mr. Axmenger. 

She rose, blushing a little, to do honour to one 
of her father's county acquaintance, as she thought; 
when a fair-haired gentleman dashed in, very 
much excited and very wet, and made his way 
towards her. 

" I vjovM come, Miss Marchmont," he said, — 
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"i would come, though the day was so wet. 
Everybody vowed I was mad to think of it, and 
it was as much as my poor brute of a horse could 
do to get over the ten miles of swamp between 
thig and my uncle's house ; but I^ would come ! 
Where's John ? I want to see John. Didn't I 
always tell him he'd come into the Lincolnshire 
property? Didn't I always say so, now? You 
should have seen Martin Mostyn's face — ^he's got 
a capital berth in the War Office, and he's such a 
snob ! — when I told him the news : it was as 
long as my arm ! ' But I must see John, dear old 
fellow ! I long to congratulate him." 

Mary stood with her hands clasped, and her 
breath coming quickly. The blush had quite 
faded out, and left her unusually pale. But 
Edward Arundel did not see this : young gentle- 
men of four-and-twenty are not very attentive 
to every change of expression in little girls of 
thirteen. 

" Oh, is it you, Mr. Arundel ? Is it really 
you?" 

She spoke in a low voice, and it was almost 
difficult to keep the rushing tears back while she 
did so. She had pictured him so often in peril, 
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in famine, in sickness, in desAb, tkat to see him 
here, well, happj; light-hearted, c<H*diaJ, haad^ 
some, and brave, as she had seen him four-and-Sr 
half years before in the two^air back in Oaklqr 
Street, was almost too much fcH* her to bear 
without the relief of tears. But she controlled 
her emotion as bravely as if she had been a* 
woman of twenty. 

" I am so glad to see you,"' she said quietly ; 
'' and pajpa will be so glad too 1 It is the only 
thing we want, now we are rich ; to have you 
with us. We have talked of you so often ; and I 
— ^we — ^have been so woiiBj^y sometimes, thinkiog 
ihat " 

" That I should be killed, I suppose ? " 

^^Yes; or wounded very, very badly. The 
battles in India have been dreadful, have they 
not?" 

Mr. Arundel smiled at her earnestness. 

"They have not been exactly child's play," he 
said, shaking back his chesnut hair and smoothing 
his thick moustache. He was a man now, and a 
very handsome one ; something of that type which 
is known in this year of grace as " swell " ; but 
brave and chivalrous withal, and not afflicted 
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-with any iaapedmieiit in his speech. ''The men 
who talk of the Affghans as a chioken-heaxted 
set of fellows are rather out of their reckoning. 
The Jbdiaas can fight. Miss Mary, And fight like 
the devil ; but we can lick '-em ! " 

He walk^ ov^: to tike fireplace, where — "upon 
this chilly wet day, there was a fire buming--'«nd 
begasL to shake himself dry. Mary, following him 
with her eyes, wondered if there was such anodi^r 
soldier in all Her Majesty s dominions, and how 
soon he would he made General-in-Chief of the 
Army of the Indus. 

"Then youVe not been wounded at all, Mr. 
Arundel ? " she said, after a pause. 

" Oh, yes, I Ve been wounded ; I got a bullet in 
my shoulder from an A%han musket, and Tm 
home on sick-leave." 

This time he saw the e:i^ession of her face, 
and interpreted her look of alarm. 

" But Pm not iU, you know. Miss Marchmont," 
he said, laughing. " Our fdlows are very glad of 
a wound when they feel home-sick. The 8th 
come home before loiig, all of 'em ; and Pve a 
twelvemonth's leave of absence ; and we're pretty 
sure to be ordered out again by the end of that 
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time, as I don't believe there's much chance of 
quiet over there." 

" You will go out again ! " 

Edward Arundel smiled at her mournful tone. 

" To be sure, Miss Mary. I have Iny captaincy 
to win, you know ; I'm only a lieutenant, as yet." 

It was only a twelvemonth's reprieve, after all, 
then, Mary thought. He would go back again — to 
suffer, and to be wounded, and to die, perhaps. 
But then, on the other hand, there was a twelve- 
month's respite; and her father might in that time 
prevail upon the young soldier to stay at March- 
mont Towers. It was such inexpressible hg,ppi- 
ness to see him once more, to know that he was 
safe find well, that Mary could scarcely do other- 
wise than see all things in a sunny light just 
now. 

She ran to John Marchmont's study to tell him 
of the coming of this welcome visitor ; but she 
wept upon her father's 'shoulder before she could 
explain who it was whose coming had made her 
BO glad. Very few friendships had broken the 
monotony of her solitary existence ; and Edward 
Arundel was the only chivalrous image she had 
ever known, out of her books. 
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John Marchmont was scarcely less pleased than 
his child to see the man who had befriended him 
in his poverty. Never has more heartfelt wel- 
come been given than that which greeted Edward 
Arundel at Marchmont Towers. 

"You will stay with us, of course, my dear 
Arundel," John said ; " you will stop for Sep- 
tember and the shooting. You know you pro- 
mised you'd make this your shooting-box ; and 
we'll build the tennis-court. Heaven knows, 
there's room enough for it in the great quad- 
rangle ; and there's a billiard-room over this, 
though I'm afraid the table is out of order. But 
we can soon set that right, can't we, Polly?" 

" Yes, yes, papa ; out of my pocket-money, if 
you like." 

Mary Marchmont said this in all good faith. It 
was sometimes difficult for her to remember that 
her father was really rich, and had no need of 
help out of her pocket-money. The slender 
savings in her little purse had often given him 
some luxury that he would not otherwise have 
had, in the time gone by. 

"You got my letter, then ? " John said; "the 
letter in which I told you " 
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*' Tfaftt Marcbmoi^ Toweis web youju Yes^ my 
dc»r old boy. Tbsflut letter was am<Migst a packet 
my agent brought me half-au4iour before I Mt 
Caleixtta. God bless you, dear old feUow; how 
glad I was to hear of it ! I've only been in. 
Eoglaad a fortnight. I went straight from 
Southampton to Dangerfield to see my £ather 
and mother, stayed there little over tein days, and 
then offended them aJl by running away. I 
reached Swampington yesterday, sl^ at my 
und^ Hubert's, paid my respects to my cousin 
Olivia, who is,— well, I've told you what she is, — 
and rode over here this morning, much to the 
annoyance of the inhabitants of the Rectory. So, 
you see, I've been doing nothing but offending 
people for your sake, John ; and for yours. Miss 
Mary, By-the-by, I've brought you such a doll!" 

A doll I Mary's pale face flushed a faint 
crimson. Did he think her still a child, then> 
this soldier ; did he think hear only a silly child, 
with no thou^t above a doll, when she would 
have gcHQO out to India, and braved every peril of 
that cruel coimtry, to be his nurse and comfort in 
fever and sickness, like the brave Sisters of Mercy 
she had read of in some of her novels ? 
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Edward Arundel saw that faint crimson gkrw 
l^hting Tip in her face. 

*' I beg your pardon, Miss Marchmont," he said. 
'" I was only joking ; of course you are a young 
lady now, almost grown up, yon know. Oan you 
play chess ? " 

" No, Mr. Arundel." 

"I aan sony few that ; for I have brought you 
a set of chessmen that once belonged to Dost 
Mabommed Khan. But I'll teadi you the game, 
if you like ? " 

"Oh, yes, Mr. Arundel; I should like it very, 
very much." 

The young soldier could not help being amused 
by the little girl's earnestness. She was about 
the same age as his sister Letitia ; but, oh, how 
widely different to that bouncing and rather way- 
ward young lady, who tore the pillow-lace upon 
her muslin frocks, rumpled her long ringlets, 
rasped the skin off the sharp points of her elbows- 
by repeated falls upon the gravel-paths at Dan-^ 
gerfield, and tormented a long-suffering Swiss 
attendant, half-lady's-maid, half-governess, from 
mormBg till night. No fold was awry in Maiy 

MaichaioRt's simj^ black-silk frock ; no plait 
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disarranged in the neat cambric tucker that en- 
circled the slender white throat. Intellect here 
reigned supreme. Instead of the animal spirits 
of a thoughtless child, there was a woman's loving 
carefulness for others, a woman's unselfishness and 
devotion. 

Edward Arundel did not understand all this, 
but I think he hietd a dim comprehension of the 
greater part of it 

" She is a dear little thing," he thought, as he 
watched her clinging to her father's arm; and 
then he began to talk about Marchmont Towers, 
and insisted upon being shown over the house ; 
and, perhaps for the first time since the young heir 
had shot himself to death upon a bright Sep- 
tember morning in a stubble-field within earshot 
of the park, the sound of merry laughter echoed 
through the long corridors, and resounded in the 
unoccupied rooms. 

Edward Arundel was in raptures with every- 
thing. " There never was such a dear old place," 
he said. " ' Gloomy ? ' ' dreary ? ' ' draughty ? ' 
pshaw ! Cut a few logs out of that wood at the 
back there, pile 'em up in the wide chimneys, and 
set a light to 'em, and Marchmont Towers would 
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be like a baronial mansion at Christmas-time." 
He declared that every dingy portrait he looked 
at was a Rubens or a Velasquez, or a Vandyke, a 
Holbein, or a Lely. 

"Look at that fur border to the old woman's 
black-velvet gown, John ; look at the colouring of 
the hands! Do you think anybody but Peter 
Paul could have painted that ? Do you see that 
girl with the blue-satin stomacher and the flaxen 
ringlets? — one of your ancestresses, Miss Mary, 
and very like you. If that isn't in Sir Peter 
Lely's best style, — ^his earlier style, you know, 
before he was spoiled by royal patronage, and got 
lazy, — I know nothing of painting." 

The yoxmg soldier ran on in this manner, as he 
hurried his host from room to room ; now throw- 
ing open windows to look out at the wet prospect ; 
now rapping against the wainscot to find secret 
hiding-places behind sliding panels ; now stamping 
on the oak-flooring in the hope of discovering a 
trap-door. He pointed out at least ten eUgible 
sites for the building of the tennis-court; he 
suggested more alterations and improvements 
than a builder could have completed in a Ufetime. 
The place brightened under the influence of his 
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preaence, m a landscape lights yxp iinder a burst 
q£ anddeii siszishme breaking throtJ^h a dniU grey 
sky. 

Mary Marchmont did not wait £ir tbe lemaml. 
of the taUe-eloth that eremng, but dined with 
her &ther and his £riemd in a snug oak-^nelled 
flhamber, haJf-breakfasfc-room, hatf-Ubraay, which 
opeaed out of the westex'n dcawifig-room* How 
different Edward Arundel was to all the rest of 
the world, Miss Marchmont thought; how g^, 
how bright, how genial^ how happy ! The county 
£G»nilies, mustered in their fullest force, couldn't 
make such mirth amongst them as this young< 
soldier created in his single permn. 

The evening was an evening in fairy-land. life 
was sometimes like the last scene in a pantomime, 
after aU, with rose-<soloured cloud and gold^i 
aunlight 

One of the Marchmont servants went over to 
Swampington early the .next day to fetch Mr. 
Affundel's portmanteaus from the Sectory ; and 
a£ler dinner upon that second evening, Mary 
MiafcJunont took her seat opposite Edward, and 
listened reverently while he explained to her th^ 
moves upon the chessboard. 
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" So yoa don't know my cousin Olivia ? " the 
yotmg sokUer said by-and-by. " That's odd ! I 
should have thought she woidd have ealled upon 
you long before this/' 

MatTjr Marchmont shook her head^ 

" No/' she said ; " Miss Arundel has never been 
to see us ; and I should so like to have seen her, 
beeause she would have told me about you. Mr« 
Arundel has called one or twice upon papa ; but 
I have never seen him. He is not our clergyman, 
you know ; Marchmont Towers belongs to Eem»- 
bevHng parish." 

" To be sure ; and- Swampington is ten miles- 
off. But, for all that, I should have thought 
Olivia would have called upon you, I'll drive you 
over to-morrow, if John thinks me whip enough 
to- trust you with me, and you shall see livy. 
The Rectory's such a queer old place I " 

Perhaps Mr. Marchmont was rather doubtful as 
to the propriety of committiog his little girl to 
Edward Arundel's charioteership for a ten-mile 
drive upon a wretched road. Be it as it might, a 
lumbering barouche, with a pair of over-fed horses, 
was ordered next morning, instead of the high, 
old-fashioned gig which the soldier had proposed 
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driving ; and the safety of the two young people 
was confided to a sober old coachman, rather sulky 
at the prospect of a drive to Swampington so 
soon after the rainy weather. 

It does not rain always, even in this part of 
Lincohishire ; and the July morning was bright 
and pleasant, the low hedges fragrant with starry 
opal-tinted wild roses and waxen honeysuckle, the 
yellowing com waving in the light summer breeze. 
Mary assured her companion that she had no 
objection whatever to the odour of cigar-smoke ; 
so Mr. Arundel lolled upon the comfortable 
cushions of the barouche, with his back to the 
horses, smoking cheroots, and talking gaily, while 
Miss Marchmont sat in the place of state opposite 
to him. A happy drive ; a drive in a fairy chariot 
through regions of fairyland, for ever and for ever 
to be remembered by Mary Marchmont 

They left the straggling hedges and the yellow- 
ing com behind them by-and-by, as they drew 
near the outskirts of Swampington. The town 
lies lower even than the suiTOunding country, flat 
and low as that country is. A narrow river crawls 
at the base of a half-ruined wall, which once 
formed part of the defences of the place. Black 
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baxges lie at anchor here ; and a stone bridge, 
guarded by a toll-house, spans the river. Mr. 
Marchmont's carriage lumbered across this bridge, 
and under an archway, low, dark, stony, and grim, 
into a narrow street of solid, well-built houses, 
low, dark, stony, and grim, like the archway, but 
bearing the stamp of reputable occupation. I 
beheve the grass grew, and stiU grows, in this 
street, as it does in all the other streets and in 
the market-place of Swampington. They are all 
pretty much in the same style, these streets, — ^all 
stony, narrow, dark, and grim ; and they wind and 
twist hither and thither, and in and out, in a 
manner utterly bewildering to the luckless 
stranger, who, seeing that they are all alike^ has 
no landmarks for his guidance. 

There are two handsome churches, both bearing 
an early date in the history of 'Norman supremacy: 
one crowded into an inconvenient comer of a back 
street, and choked by the houses built up round 
about it ; the other lying a little out of the town, 
upon a swampy waste looking towards the sea, 
which flows within a mile of Swampington. Indeed, 
there is no lack of water in that Lincolnshire 
borough. The river winds about the outskirts of 
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the iewn ; unexpected careeks aztd inlets meet jaa 
ab eve^ angle; shallow pools lie here and there 
about the meaaky sabnrbs; smd m the- dim 
(^stance the low liaie of the grey sea tteeta the 
hoiizoa. 

But perhaps the positive u^iness of ihe town 
16 somethiBg redeemed by a vague air of rmkaiiee 
and old-world mystery whidi pervades it. It ifl 
aa exceptional place, and somewhat interesting 
thereby. The . great NOTman church upon the 
swampy waste^ the scattered tombstones^ bordered 
by the low and moss-grown walls, make a picture 
which is apt to dweU in tiie minds of those who 
look upon it, although it is by no means a pretty 
picture.. The Bectory lies dose to the church* 
yard ; and a wicket-gate opais from Mr. ArundeUa 
garden into a narrow pathway, leading across a 
patch of tangled grass and through a lane of 
sunken and lopsided tombstones, to the low vestry 
door. The Rectory itself is a long irregular 
building, to which one incumbent after another 
has built the additional chamber, or chimney, 
or porch, or bow-window, necessary foi- his 
accommodation. There is very little garden, 
in front of the house, but a patch of kfwn 
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and shrubbery a&d a clump of old trees at tbe 
baek. 

"It's not a pretty house, is it, Misft Marcfah 
mont ? " asked Edward, as he lifted his compamon 
out of the carriage. 

" No, not very pretty," Mary answered ; " but 
I don't think any thing is pretty in Lincohishire, 
Oh, there's the sea ! " she cried, looking suddenly 
across the marshes to the low grey line in the 
distance. '' How I wish we were as near the sea 
at Marchmont Towers ? " 

The young lady had something of a romantic 
passion for the wide-spreading ocean. It was aa 
imknown region, that stretched far away, and was 
wonderful and beautiful by reason of its solemn 
mystery. All her Corsair stories were allied to 
that far, fathomless deep. The white sail in the^ 
distance was Conrad's, perhaps; and he was 
speeding homeward to find Medora dead in her 
lonely watch-tower, with fading flowers upon her 
breast. The Uack hull yonder, with dirty canvas 
spread to the £unt breeze, was the bark of some 
terrible pirate bound on rapine and ravage. (She 
was a coaUbarge, I have no doubt, sailing London- 
ward with her black burden.) Nymphs and Lur- 
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leis. Mermaids and Mermen, and tiny water-babies 
with silvery tails, for ever splashing in the sun- 
shine, were all more or less associated with the 
long grey line towards which Mary Marchmont 
looked with solemn, yearning eyes. 

" We'll drive down to the seashore some morn- 
ing, Polly," said Mr. ArundeL He was beginning 
to call her PoUy, now and then, in the easy 
familiarity of their intercourse. " Well spend a 
long day on the sands, and I'll smoke cheroots 
while you pick up shells and seaweed." 

Miss Marchmont clasped her hands in silent 
rapture. Her face was irradiated by the new 
light of happiness. How good he was to her, 
this brave soldier, who must undoubtedly be made 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Indus 
in a year or so ! 

Edward Arundel led his companion across the 
flagged way between the iron gate of the Rectory 
garden and a half-glass door leading into the hall. 
Out of this simple hall, only furnished with a 
couple of chairs, a barometer, and an umbrella- 
stand, they went, without announcement, into a 
low, old-fashioned room, half-study, half-parlour, 
where a young lady was sitting at a table writing. 
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Slie rose as Edward opened the door, and came 
to meet him. 

" At last ! " she said ; " I thought your rich 
friends engrossed aU your attention." 

She paused, seeing Mary. 

" This is Miss Marchmont, Olivia," said Edward; 
" the only daughter of my old friend. You must 
be very fond of her, please ; for she is a dear little 
girl, and I know she means to love you." 

Mary lifted her soft brown eyes to the face of 
the young lady, and then dropped her eyelids 
suddenly, ^ if half-frightened by what she had 
seen there. 

What was it ? What was it in Olivia Arundel's 
handsome face from which those who looked at her 
so often shrank, repelled and disappointed? Every 
line in those perfectly-modelled features was beau- 
tiful to look at ; but> as a whole, the face was not 
beautiful. Perhaps it was too much like a marble 
mask, exquisitely chiselled, but wanting in variety 
of expression. The handsome mouth was rigid; 
the dark grey eyes had a cold light in them. 
The thick bands of raven-black hair were drawn 
tightly off a square forehead, which was the brow 
of an intellectual and determined man rather 
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thaxL of a woaxHui. Yes; womanhood was the 
something wanted in Olivia ArundeFB face. In- 
teUect, resolution, courage, are rare gifts; but 
they are not the gifts whose tokens we look for 
most anxiously in a woman's face. If Miss 
Amndel had been a queen, her diadem would 
have become her nobly; and she might have 
been a very great queen: but Heaven help the 
wretched creature who had appealed from minor 
tribunals to her mercy ! Heaven help delin- 
quents of every kind whose last lingering hope 
had been in her compassion ! 

Perhaps Mary Marchmont vaguely felt some* 
thing of all this. At any rate, the enthusiasm 
with which she had been ready to regard Edward 
Arunders cousin cooled suddenly beneath the 
winter in that pale, quiet face. 

Miss Arundel said a few words to her guest ; 
kindly enough ; but rathei* too much as if she 
had been addressing a child of six. Mary, who 
was accustomed to be treated as a woman, was 
wounded by her manner. 

" How different she is from Edward ! " tibought 
Miss Marchmont. " I shall never like her as I 
like him." 



*. 
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" So tihis is the paJe-fstced child who is to have 
Marchmont Towers by-and-by," thought Miss 
Anindel ; " and these rich friends are the people 
for whom Edward stays away from us." 

The lines about ibe rigid mouth grew harder, 
the cold light in the grey eyes grew colder, as the 
jmmg lady thought this. 

It was ihxxB that these two women met : while 
one was 'but a child in years ; while the other was 
yet in the eaarly bloom of womanhood : these two, 
who were predestined to hate ^each other, and 
inflict suffering upon each other in the days that 
were to come. It was iiius that they thought 
of one another; each with an unreasonable 
dread, an undefined aversion gathering in her 
brea£^. 

Six weeks passed, and Edward Arundel kept 
his promise of shooting the partridges on the 
Marchmcmt preserves. The wood behind the 
Towers, and the stubbled corn-fields on the home- 
farm, bristled with game. The young soldier 
heartily enjoyed himself through that deliciou& 
fiiwt week in September; and came home every 
afternoon, with a heavy game-bag and a light 
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heart, to boast of his prowess before Mary saxd 
her father. 

The young man was by this time famiUar with 
every nook and comer of Marchmont Towers ; 
and the builders were already at work at the 
tennis-court which John had promised to ereCt 
for his friend's pleasure. The site ultimately 
chosen was a bleak comer of the eastern front, 
looking to the wood ; butj as Edward declared the 
spot in every way eligible, John had no inclination 
to find fault with his friend's choice. There was 
other work for the builders ; for Mr. Arundel had 
taken a wonderful fancy to a ruined boat-house 
upon the brink of the river ; and this boat-house 
was to be rebuilt and restored, and made into 
a delightful pavilion, in the upper chambers of 
which Mary might sit with her father in the 
hot summer weather, while Mr. Arundel kept a 
couple of trim wherries in the recesses below. 

So, you see, the young man made himself very 
much at home, in his own innocent, boyish fashion, 
at Marchmont Towers. But as he had brought 
life and light to the old Lincolnshire mansion, 
nobody was inclined to quarrel with him for any 
liberties which he might choose to take : and 
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every one looked forward sorrowfully to the dark 
days before Christmas, at which time he was 
under a promise to return to Dangerfield Park ; 
there to spend the remainder of his leave of 
absence. 



VOL. I. 



CHAPTER VIL 

OLIVIA. 

While busy workmen were employed at March- 
mont Towers, hammeiiag at the fragile wooden 
walls of the tennis-court, — ^while Mary Marchmont 
and Edward Ainindel wandered, with the dogs 
at their heels, amongst the rustle of the fallen 
leaves in the wood behind the great gaunt Lin-^ 
colnshire mansion, — Olivia, the Rector's daughter,, 
sat in her father s quiet study, or walked to and 
fro in the gloomy streets of Swampington, doing 
her duty day by day. 

Yes, the life of this woman is told in these few 
words : she did her duty. From the earliest age 
at which responsibility can begin, she had done 
her duty, uncomplainingly, unswervingly, as it 
seemed to those who watched her. 

She was a good woman. The bishop of the 
diocese had specially complimented her for her 
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active devotion to that holy work which falls 
somewhat heavily upon the only daughter of a 
widowed rector. All the stately dowagers about 
Swampington were loud in their praises of Olivia 
Arundel. Such devotion, such untiring zeal in 
a young person of three-and-twenty years of age, 
were really most laudable, these solemn elders 
said, in tones of supreme patronage; for the 
young saint of whom they spoke wore shabby 
gowns, and was the portionless daughter of a 
poor man who had let the world slip by him, and 
who sat now amid the dreary ruins of a wasted 
life, looking yearningly backward, with hollow 
regretful eyes, and bewailing the chances he had 
lost. Hubert Arundel loved his daughter ; loved 
her with that sorrowful affection we feel for those 
who suffer for our sins, whose lives have been: 
blighted by our follies. 

Every shabby garment which Olivia wore was 
a separate reproach to her father ; every depri- 
vation she endured stung him as cruelly as if she 
had turned upon him and loudly upbraided him 
for his wasted life and his squandered patrimony. 
He loved her ; and he watched her day after day, 
doing her duty to him as to all others ; doing her 

K 2 
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duty for ever and for ever ; but when he most 
yearned to take her to his heart, her own cold 
perfections arose, and separated him from the 
child he loved. What was he but a poor, vacil- 

4 

lating, erring creature ; weak, supine, idle, epir 
curean; unworthy to approach this girl, who 
never seemed to sicken of the hardness of her 
life, who never grew weary of well-doing ? 

But how was it that, for all her goodness, Olivia 
Arundel won so small a share of earthly reward ? 
I do not allude to the gold and jewels and other 
worldly benefits with which the fairies in our 
children*s story-books reward the benevolent mor- 
tals who take compassion upon them when they 
experimentalise with human nature in the guise 
of old women ; but I speak rather of the love and 
gratitude, the tenderness and blessings, which 
usually wait upon the footsteps of those who do 
good deeds. Olivia Arundel's charities were never 
ceasing; her life was one perpetual sacrifice to 
her father's parishioners. There was no natural 
womanly vanity, no simple girlish fancy, which 
this woman had not trodden under foot, and 
trampled out in the hard pathway she had chosen 
for herself. 
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The poor people knew this. Rheumatic men 
and women, crippled and bed-ridden, knew that 
the blankets which covered them had been bought 
out of money that would have purchased silk 
dresses for the Rector^s handsome daughter, or 
luxuries for the firugal table at the Rectory. They 
knew this. They knew that, through frost and 
snow, through storm and rain, Olivia Arundel 
would come to sit beside theii* dreary hearths, 
their desolate sick-beds, and read holy books to 
them; sublimely indififerent to the foul weather 
without, to the stifling atmosphere within, to dirt, 
discomfort, poverty, inconvenience ; heedless of 
all, except the performance of the task she had 
set herself 

People knew this; and they were grateful to 
Miss Arundel, and submissive and attentive in 
her presence ; they gave her such return as they 
were able to give for the benefits, spiritual and 
temporal, which she bestowed upon them : but 
they did not love her. 

They spoke of ,her in reverential accents, and 
praised her whenever her name was mentioned ; 
but they spoke with tearless eyes and unfaltering 
voices. Her virtues were beautiful, of course, as 
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virtue in the abstract Qiust always be; but I 
think there was a want of individuality in hei' 
goodness^ a lack of personal tenderness in her 
kindness, which separated her from the people 
nhe benefited. 

Perhaps there was something almost chilling 
in the dull monotony of Miss Arundel's benevo- 
lence. There was no blemish of mortal weakness 
upon the good deeds she performed; and the 
recipients of her bounties, seeing her so far off, 
grew afraid of her, even by reason of her goodness, 
and covM not love her. 

She made no favourites amongst her father's 
parishioners. Of all the school-children she had 
taught, she had never chosen one curly-headed 
urchin for a pet. She had no good days and bad 
days ; she was never foolishly indulgent or extra- 
vagantly cordial. She was always the same, — 
Church-of-England charity personified ; meting 
out all mercies by line and rule ; doing good with 
a note-book and a pencil in her hand ; looking on 
every side with calm, scrutinising eyes; rigidly 
just, terribly perfect. 

It was a fearfully monotonous, narrow, and un- 
eventful life which Olivia Arundel led at Swamp- 
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iagton Rectory. At three-aiid-twenty years of 
age she could have written her history upon a few 
pages. The world outside that dull Lincolnshire 
town might be shaken by convulsions, and made 
irrecognisable by repeated change ; but all those 
outer changes and. revolutions made themselves 
but little felt in. the quiet grass-grown streets, and 
the flat surrounding swamps, within whose narrow 
boundary Olivia. Arundel had lived from infancy 
^to womanhood ; performing and repeating the 
same duties from day to day, with no other pro- 
gress to mark the lapse of her existence than the 
slow alternation of the seasons, and the dark hol- 
low circles which had lately deepened beneath 
her grey eyes, and the depressed Hues about the 
comers of her firm lower-Kp. 

These outward tokens, beyond her own controJ, 
alone betrayed this woman's secret. She was 
weary of her life. She sickened under the dull 
burden which she had borne so long, and carried 
so patiently. The slow round of duty was loath- 
some to her. The honible, narrow, unchanging 
-existence, shut in by cruel walls, which bounded 
her on every side and kept her prisoner to herself, 
was odious to her. The powerful intellect revolted 
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against the fetters that bound and galled it. The 
proud heart beat with murderous violence against 

' the bonds that kept it captive. 

" Is my life always to be this — always, always, 
always?" The passionate] nature burst forth 
sometimes, and the voice that had so long been 
stifled cried aloud in the black stillness of the 
night, " Is it to go on for ever and for ever ; like 

. the slow river that creeps under the broken wall ? 
O my God ! is the lot of other women never to be 
mine ? Am I never to be loved and admired ; 
never to be sought and chosen ? Is my life to be 
all of one dull, grey, colourless monotony ; with- 
out one sudden gleam of sunshine, without one 
burst of rainbow-light ? " 

How shall I anatomise this woman, who, gifted 
with no womanly tenderness of nature, unendowed 
with that pitiful and um'easoning affection which 
makes womanhood beautiful, yet tried, and tried 
unceasingly, to do her duty, and to be good; 
clinging, in the very blindness of her soul, to the 
rigid formulas of her faith, but unable to seize 
upon its spirit? Some latent comprehension of 
the want in her nature made her only the more 
scrupulous in the performance of those duties 
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which she had meted out for herself. The holy 
sentences she had heard, Sunday after Sunday, 
feebly read by her father, haunted her perpetu- 
ally, and would not be put away from her. The 
tenderness in every word of those familiar gospels 
was a reproach to the want of tenderness in her 
own heart. She could be good to her father's 
parishioners, and she could make sacrifices for 
them; but she could not love them, any more 
than they could love her. 

That divine and universal pity, that spontaneous 
and boundless affection, which is the chief love- 
liness of womanhood and Christianity, had no part 
in her nature. She could understand Judith with 
the Assyrian general's gory head held aloft in her 
uplifted hand; but she could not comprehend 
that diviner mystery of sinful Magdalene sitting 
at her Master's feet, with the shame and love in 
her face half hidden by a veil of drooping hair. 

No ; Olivia Arundel was not a good woman, in 
the commoner sense we attach to the phrase. It 
was not natural to her to be gentle and tender, 
to be beneficent, compassionate, and kind, as it is 
to the women we are accustomed to call " good." 
She was a woman who was for ever fighting against 
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her nature ; who was for ever striving to do right ; 
for ever walking painfully upon the difficult road 
mapped out for her ; for ever measuring herself by 
the standard she had set u]p for her self-abasement. 
And who shall say that such a woman aa this^ if 
she persevere unto the end, shall not wear a 
brighter crown than her more gentle sisters, — ^the 
starry circlet of a martyr ? 

If she persevere unto the end ! But was Olivia 
Arundel the woman to do this 1 The deepening 
circles about her eyes, the hollowing cheeks, and 
the feverish restlessness of manner which she 
could not always control, told how terrible the 
long struggle had become to her. If she could 
have died then, — if she had jEallen beneath the - 
weight of her burden, — what a record of sin and 
anguish might have remained unwritten in the 
history of woman's life 1 But this woman was one 
of those who can suffer, and yet not die. She 
bore her burden a little longer ; only to fling it 
down by-and-by, and to abandon herself to the 
eager devils who had been watching for her so 
untiringly. 

Hubert Arundel was afraid of his daughter. 
The knowledge that he had wronged her, — 
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wronged her even before her birth by the foolish 
waste of his patrimony, and wronged her through 
life by his lack of energy in seeking such advance- 
ment as a more ambitious man might have won, — 
the knowledge of this, and of his daughter's supe- 
rior virtues, combined to render the father ashamed 
and humiliated by the presence of his only child. 
The struggle between this fear and his remoi-sefiil 
love of her was a very painful one ; but fear had 
the mastery, and the Rector of Swampington was 
content to stand aloof, mutely watchful of his 
daughter, wondering feebly whether she was 
happy, striving vainly to discover that one secret, 
that keystone of the soul, which must exist in 
every nature, however outwardly commonplace. 

Mr. Arundel had hoped that his daughter would 
marry, and marry well, even at Swampington; 
for there were rich young landowners who visited 
at the Rectory. But Olivia's handsome face won 
her few admirera, and at three-and-twenty Miss 
Arundel had received no offer of marriaga The 
father reproached himself for this. It was he 
who had blighted the life of his penniless girl ; it 
was his fault that no suitors came to woo his 
motherless child. Yet many dowerless maidens 
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have been sought and loved ; and I do not think it 
was Olivia's lack of fortune which kept admirers 
at bay. I believe it was rather that inherent 
want of tenderness which chilled and dispirited 
the timid young Lincolnshire squires. 

Had Olivia ever been in love ? Hubert Arundel 
constantly asked himself this question. He did 
so because he saw that some blighting influence, 
even beyond the poverty and dulness of her home, 
had fallen upon the life of his only child. What 
was it? What was it? Was it some hopeless 
attachment, some secret tenderness, which had 
never won the sweet return of love for love ? 

He would no more have ventured to question 
his daughter upon this subject than he would 
have dared to ask his fair young Queen, newly 
married in those days, whether she was happy 
with her handsome husband. 

Miss Arundel stood by the Eectoiy gate in the 
early September evening, watching the western 
sunlight on the low sea-line beyond the marshes. 
She was wearied and worn out by a long day 
devoted to visiting amongst her parishioners ; and 
she stood with her elbow leaning on the gate, and 
her head resting on her hand, in an attitude 
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peculiarly expressive of fatigue. She had thrown 
oflf her bonnet, and her black hair was pushed 
carelessly from her forehead. Those masses of 
hair had not that pui-ple lustre, nor yet that 
wandering glimmer of red gold, which gives 
peculiar beauty to some raven tresses. Olivia's 
hair was long and luxuriant ; but it was of that 
dead, inky blackness, which is all shadow. It 
was dark, fathomless, inscrutable, like ' herself. 
The cold grey eyes looked thoughtfully seaward. 
Another day's duty had been done. Long chap- 
ters of Holy Writ had been read to troublesome 
old women afflicted with perpetual coughs ; stifling, 
airless cottages had been visited ; the dull, unvary- 
ing track had been beaten by the patient feet, 
and the yellow sun was going down upon another 
joyless day. But did the still evening hour bring 
peace to that restless spirit ? No ; by the rigid 
compression of the lips, by the feverish lustre in 
the eyes, by the faint hectic flush in the oval 
cheeks, by every outward sign of inward unrest, 
Olivia Arundel was not at peace ! The listlessness 
of her attitude was merely the listlessness of 
ohysical fatigue. The mental struggle was not 
finished with the close of the day's work. 
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The young lady looked up suddenly aa the 
tramp of a horse's hoofs, slow and lazy-sounding 
on the smooth road, met her ear. Her eyes 
dilated, and her breath went and came more 
rapidly ; but she did not stir from her weaiy 
attitude. 

The horse was from the stables at Marchmont 
Towers, and the rider was Mr. ArundeL He 
came smiling to the Rectory goto, with the low 
sunshine glittering in his chesnut hair, and the 
light of careless, indifferent happiness Irradiating 
his handsome face. 

'' You must have thought I'd forgotten you and 
my uncle, my dear livy/' he said, as he sprang 
lightly from his horse. "We've been so busy 
with the tennis-court, and the boat-house, and 
the partridges, and goodness knows what besides 
at the Towers, that I couldn't get the time to 
ride over till this evening. But to-day we dined 
early, on purpose that I might have the chance of 
getting here. I come upon an important mission, 
Livy, I assure you." 

" What do you mean ? " 

There was no change in Miss Arundel's voice 
when she spoke to her cousin ; but there was a 
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change, not easily to be defined, in her face when 
she looked at him. It seemed as if that weaiy 
hopelessness of expression which had settled on 
her countenance lately grew more weaiy, more 
hopeless, as she turned towards this bright yottng 
soldier, glorious in the beauty of his own light- 
heartedness. It may have been merely the sharp- 
ness of contrast which produced this effect It 
may have been an actual change arising out of 
some secret hidden in Olivia's breast 

'' wCftt do you mean by an important miasion^ 
Edward ? " she said 

She had need to repeat the question ; for the 
young man's attention had wandered from her, 
and he was watching his horse as the animal 
cropped the tangled herbage about. the Bectory 
gate. 

" Why, Tve come with an invitation to a dinner 
at Marchmont Towers. There's to be a dinner- 
party ; and, in point of fact, it's to be given on 
purpose for you and my uncle. John and Polly 
are fiill of it You'll come, won't you, Livy ? " 

Miss Arundel shrugged her shoulders, with an 
impatient sigh. 

" I hate dinner-parties," she said ; " but, of 
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course, if papa accepts Mr. Marchmont's invita- 
- tion, I cannot refuse to go. Papa must choose 
for himself." 

There had been some interchange of civilities 
between Marchmont Towers and Swampington 
Rectory during the six weeks which had passed 
since Mary's introduction to Olivia Arundel ; and 
this dinner-party was the result of John's simple 
desire to do honour to his friend's kindred. 

" Oh, you must come, Livy," Mr. Arundel ex- 
claimed. " The tennis-court is going on capitallj^ 
I want you to give us your opinion again. Shall 
I take my horse round to the stables? I am 
going to stop an hour or two, and ride back by 
moonlight." 

Edward Arundel took the bridle in his hand, 
and the cousins walked slowly round by the low 
garden-wall to a dismal and rather dilapidated 
stable-yard at the back of the Rectory, where 
Hubert Arundel kept a wall-eyed white horse, 
long-legged, shallow-chested, and large-headed, 
and a fearfully and wonderfully made phaeton, 
with high wheels and a mouldy leathern hood. 

Olivia walked by the young soldier's side with 
that air of hopeless indifference that had so grown 
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upon her very lately. Her eyelids drooped with a 
look of sullen disdain ; but the grey eyes glanced 
furtively now and again at her companion's hand- 
some face. He was very handsome. The glitter 
of reddish gold in his hair, and the light in his 
fearless blue eyes ; the careless grace peculiar to 
the kind of man we call " a swell ; " the gay m- 
aoudance of an easy, candid, generous nature, — 
all combined to make Edward Arundel singularly 
attractive. These spoiled children of nature de- 
mand our admiration, in very spite of oiu^elves. 
These beautiful, useless creatures call upon us to 
rejoice in their valueless beauty, like the flaunting 
poppies in the cornfield, and the gaudy wild- 
flowers in the grass. 

The darkness of Olivia's face deepened after 
each furtive glance she cast at her cousin. Could 
it be that this girl, to whom nature had given 
strength but denied grace, envied the superficial 
attractions of the young man at her side ? She 
did envy him ; she envied him that sunny tem- 
perament which wsts so unlike her own ; she 
envied him that wondrous power of taking life 
lightly. Why should existence be so bright and 
careless to him ; while to her it was a terrible 

VOL. I. L 
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fever-dream, a long sickness, a never-ceasing 
battle? 

" Is my uacle in the house ? " Mr. Arundel 
asked, ss he strolled from the stable into the 
garden with his co««a by his side. 

" No ; he has been out since dinner," Olivia 
answered ; " but I expect him badt every minuta 
I came out into l^e garden,^ — the house seemed 
so hot and stifling to-night, and I have been 
sitting in close cottages all day." 

** Sitting in close cottages ! " repeated Edward. 
" Ah, to be sure ; visiting your rheumatic old 
pensioners, I suppose. How good you are, Olivia!*' 

"Good!" 

She echoed the word in the veiy bitterness of a 
scorn that could not be repressed. 

" Yes ; everybody says so. The Millwards were 
at Marchmont Towers the other day, and they 
were talking of you, and praising your goodness, 
and speaking of your schools, and your blanket- 
associations, and your invalid-societies, and your 
mutual-help clubs, and all your plans for the 
parish. Why, you must work as hard as a prime- 
minister, Xiivy, by their account ; you, who are 
only a few years older than I." 
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. Only a few yeaxs ! She staxtfed At tlie phrase, 
and bit her lip. 

" I was tiiree-atid-tw^ity last month,** she said. 

" Ah, yes ; to be sure* iuad I'm one-and-twenty. 
Then you're only two years older than I, Livy. 
But, then, you see, .you'i«e so olevet, that you seem 
jnuch older than you «a:e. Yow'd anake ^ fellow 
feel rather afiraid of you, you know. Upon my 
"Word you do, Livy." 

Miss Arundel did niot J^ly to this speech of 
her cousin's. She was walking by his side up 
and down a narrow gravelled pathway, bordered 
l>y a hazel-hedge ; she had gathered one of the 
slender twigs, and was idly strippiog awaj the 
fluffy buds. 

"What do you think, livy?" cried Edward 
suddenly, bursting out laughing at the end of the 
.question. ." What do ycm think ? It's my belief 
you've made a conquest" 

" What do you mean ? " 

" There you go ; turning upon a feEow as if you 
could eat him. Yes, livy ; it's no use your look- 
ing savaga You've made a conquest; and of 
one of the best fellows in the world, too. John 
Marchmont's in love with you." 

L2 
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OKvia Arunders face flushed a vivid crimson to 
the roots of her black hair. 

" How dare you come here to insult me, Edward 
Arundel ? " she cried passionately. 

" Insult you ? Now, livy dear, that's too bad, 
upon my word," remonstrated the young man. 
"I come and tell you that as good a man as 
ever breathed is over head and ears in love 
with you, and that you may be mistress of 
one of the finest estates in Lincolnshire if you 
please, and you turn round upon me like no end 
^f furies.** 

''Because I hate to hear you talk nonsense,"' 
answered Olivia, her bosom still heaving with that 
first outburst of emotion, but her voice suppressed 
and cold. "Am I so beautiful, or so admired or 
beloved, that a man who has not seen me half a 
dozen times should fall m love with me ? Do 
those who know me estimate me so much, or prize 
me so highly, that a stranger should think of me ? 
You do insult me, Edward Arundel, when you talk 
as you have talked to-night." 

She looked out towai-ds the low yellow light in 
the sky with a black gloom upon her face, which 
no reflected glimmer of the sinking sun could 
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iUumine ; a settled daxkness^ near akin to the 
utter blackness of despair. 

" But, good heavens, Olivia, what do you mean?*' 
cried the young man. " I tell you something that 
I think a. good joke, and you go and make a tra- 
gedy out of it. If I*d told Letitia that a rich 
widower had fallen in love with her, she'd think 
it the finest fun in the world." 

" Tm not yoiu' sister Letitia." 

" No ; but I wish you'd half as good a temper , 
as she has, Livy. However, never mind ; Til say 
no more. If poor old Marchmont has fallen in 
love with you, that's his look-out. Poor dear old 
bcjy, he's let out the secret of his weakness half a 
dozen ways within these last few days. It's Miss 
Arundel this, and Miss Arundel the other; so 
unselfish, so accomplished,' so ladylike, so good ! 
That's the way he goes on, poor simple old dear ; 
without having the remotest notion that he's 
making a confounded fool of himself." 

Olivia tossed the rumpled hair from her fore- 
head with an impatient gesture of her hand. 

"Why should this Mr. Marchmont think all this 
of me ? " she said, " when — " she stopped abruptly. 

" When— what, Livy ? " 
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* When other people don't think it.** 

"How do you know what other peopkt think ? 
Tou haven't asked them, I suppose ? " 

The young soldier treated hifi cousin in rerj 
much the same free-and-easy manner which he 
displayed towards his sister Letitia. It would 
have been abnost difficult for him to recognise any 
degree in his relationship to the two girls. He 
loved Letitia better than Olivia ; but his aflfection 
for both waa of exactly the same character. 

Hubert Arundel came into the garden, wearied 
out, like his daughter, while the: two cousins were 
walking under the ^adow of the neglected hazela. 
He declared his Trilliagnesa to accept the invita. 
tion to Marchmont Towers, and promised to 
answer John's ceremonious note the next day. 

"Cookson, from Kembeiling, will be there^ I 
suppose," he said, alluding to a broths parson,. 
" and the usaaaL set ? Well, I'll comei Ned,, if you 
wish it. You^d like to go, Olivia ?" 

" If you like, papa." 

There was. a duty to be performed now — ^the 
duty of placid obedience to her father ; and Miss^ 
Arundelf a maimer changed from angry impatience^ 
to grave respect. She owed, no special duty, be it. 
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remembered, to her cousin. She had no line er 
rule by which to measure her conduct to him. 

She stood at the gate nearly an hour later, and 
watched the young man ride away in the dim 
moonlight. If every separate tramp of his horse's 
hoofs had struck upon her heart, it could scarcely 
have given her more pain than she felt as the 
sound of those slow footfalls died away in the 
distance. 

" my God," she cried, " is this madness to 
imdo all that I have done ? Is this folly to be the 
climax of my dismal life ? Am I to die for the 
love of a frivolous, fair-haired boy, who laughs in 
my face when be tells me that his friend has 
pleased to ' take a fancy to me ' ? " 

She walked away towards the house ; then 
stopping, with a sudden shiver, she turned^ and 
went back to the hazel-alley she had paced with 
Edward Arundel. 

" Oh, my nan-ow life ! " she muttered between 
her set teeth ; " my naiTow life 1 It is that which 
has made me the slave of this madness. I Ihve 
him because he is the brightest and fairest thing I 
have ever aeen. I love him because he brings me 
all I have ever known of a more beautiful world 
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than that I live in. Bah ! why do I reason with 
myself?" she cried, with a sudden change of 
manner. " I love him because I am mad." 

She paced up and down the hazel-shaded path- 
way till the moonlight grew broad and full, and 
every ivy-grown gable of the Rectory stood sharply 
out against the vivid purple of the sky. She 
paced up and down, trying to trample the folly 
within her under her feet as she went ; a fierce, 
passionate, impulsive woman, fighting against her 
mad love for a bright-faced boy. 

" Two years older — only two years !" she said ; 
" but he spoke of the difference between us as if 
it had been half a century. And then I am so 
clever, that I seem older than I ain ; and he is 
afraid of me ! Is it for this that I have sat night 
after night in my father^s study, poring over the 
books that were too difficult for him ? What have 
I made of myself in my pride of intellect ? What 
reward have I won for my patience ? " 

Olivia Arundel looked back at her long life of 
duty — a dull, dead level, imbroken by one of those 
monuments which mark the desert of the past ; a 
desolate flat, unlovely as the marshes between the 
low Rectory wall and the shimmering grey sea. 



CHAPTEK VIII. 

MY LIFE IS COLD, AND DARK, AND DREARY.' 



Mr. Eichard Paulette, of that eminent legal 
firm, Paulette, Paulette, and Mathewson, coming 
to Marchmont Towers on business, was surprised 
to behold the quiet ease with which the sometime 
copying-clerk received the punctilious ' coimtry 
gentry who came to sit at his board and do him 
honour. 

Of all the legal fairy-tales, of all the parchment- 
recorded romances, of all the poetry run into 
affidavits, in which the solicitor had ever been 
concerned, this story seemed the strangest. Not 
so very strange in itself, for such romances are not 
uncommon in the history of a lawyer's experience ; 
but strange by reason of the tranquil manner in 
which John Marchmont accepted his new position, 
and did the honours of his house to his late 
employer. 
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"Ah, Paulette," Edward Arundel said, clapping 
the solicitor on the back, " I don't suppose you 
believed me when I told you that my friend here 
was heir-presumptive to a handsome fortune." 

The dinner-party at the Towers was conducted 
with that stately grandeur peculiar to such solem- 
nities. There was the usual round of country-talk 
and parish-talk ; the hunting squires leading the 
former section of the discourse, the reetors and 
rectors' mves supporting the latter part of the 
conversation. You heard on oue side that Martha 
Harris' husband had left off diinkiog, and at* 
tended church morning and evening ; and on the 
other that the old gi*ey fox that had been hunted 
nine seasons between Crackbin Bottom and Hollow" 
craft Qorse had perished ignobly in the poultry- 
yard of a recusant farmer. While your left ear 
became conscious of the fact that little Billy 
Smithers had fallen into a copper of scalding 
water, your right received the dismal tidings that 
all the young partridges had been drowned by the 
rains after St. Swithin, and that there were hardly 
any of this year's birds, sir, and it would be a very 
blue look-out for next season. 

Mary Marchmont had listened to gayer talk in 
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Oakley Street than any that waa to be heard 
that night in her father's drawing-rooisasi, except 
indeed when Edward Arundel left off. flirting 
with some pretty girk in blue, and hovered near 
her side for a little while, quizzing the com^ 
pany. Heaven knows the young soldier s jokes 
were commonplace enough ; but Mary admired 
him as the most brilliant and accomplished of 
wits. 

" How do you like my cousin, Polly ? " he asked 
at last. 

" Your cousin, Miss Amndel V* 
« Yes." 

" She is very handsome." 
" Yes, I su|^se so," the young man answered 
carelessly. '^ Everybody says that Livy's handsonske ; 
but it's rather a cold style of beauty, isn't it ? A 
little too much of the Pallas Athene about it for 
my taate I like those girls in blue^ with the 
crinkly auburn hair, — ^there's a touch of red in it 
in the light, — and the dimples. You've a dimple, 
Polly, when you smile.'* 

Miss Marchmont blushed as she received this 
information, and her brown eyes wandered away, 
looking .ery earaesUy a* the pretty gixla in 
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blue. She looked at them with a strange in- 
terest, eager to discover what it was that Edward 
admired. • 

" But you haven't answered my question, Polly," 
said Ml". Arundel " I am afiraid you have been 
drinking too much wine, Miss Marchmont, and 
muddling that sober little head of yours with the 
fumes of your papa's tawny port. I asked you 
how you liked Olivia." 

Mary blushed again. 

" I don't know Miss -^jundel well enough to 
like her-yet;> she answered timidly. 

"But shall you like her when you've known 
her longer ? Don't be Jesuitical, Polly. Likings 
and dislikings are instantaneous and instinctive- 
I liked you before I'd eaten half a dozen mouth- 
fuls of the roll you buttered for me at that break- 
fast in Oakley Street, Polly. You don't like my/ 
cousin Olivia, miss ; I can see that very plainly. 
You're jealous of her." 

"Jealous of her ! " 

The bright colour faded out of Mary March- 
mont's face, and left her ashy pale. 

"Do you like her, then ?" she asked. 

But Mr. Arundel was not such a coxcomb as to 
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catch at the secret so naively betrayed in that 
breathless question. 

" No, Polly," he said, laughing ; ''.she's my 
cousin, you know, and I've known her all my life ; 
and cousins are like sisters. One likes to tease 
and aggravate them, and all that ; but one doesn't 
fall in love with them. But I think I could 
mention somebody who thinks a great deal of 
Ohvia." 

" Who ? " 

" Your papa." 

Mary looked at the young soldier in utter 
bewilderment. 

Papa ! " she echoed. 

Yes, Polly. How would you like a step- 
mamma? How would you like your papa to 
marry again?" 

Mary Marchmont started to her feet, as if she 
would have gone to her father in the midst of all 
those spectators. John was standing near Olivia 
and her father, talking to them, and playing 
nervously with his slender watch-chain when he 
addressed the young lady. 

"My papa — marry again!" gasped Mary. 
*' How dare you say such a thing. Mi*. Arundel ? " 
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H^ childish devotion to her father arose in 
all its force ; a flood of passionate emotion that 
overwhelmed her sensitive nature. Marry again ! 
many a woman who would separate him from his 
only child ! Could he ever dneam for oob brief 
moment of suoh a horrible cruelty ? 

She locked at Olivia's sternly hanikome faoe» 
and trembled She could almost picture that very 
woman standing between her and her father, aad 
putting her away from him. Her indignation 
quickly melted into grief. Indignation, however 
intense, was always short-lived iii that gentle 
nature. 

" Oh, Mr. Arundel ! " she said, piteously appeal- 
ing to the young man, " papa would never, never, 
never marry again, — would he ? " 

'VNot if it was to grieve you, Polly, I dare say," 
Edward answered soothingly. 

He had been dumbfounded by Mary's passionate 
sorrow. He had expected that she would have 
been rather pleased, than otherwiie, at the idea 
of a young stepmother, — a compaoiion in those 
vast lonely rooms, an instructress and a fdend as 
she grew to womanhood. 

" I was only talking nons^aae, PoUy darling," 
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he said. ** You musta't make yourself unhappy 
a^ut a^y absurd fencies •of mine. I l^ink your 
papa admires my eousin Olivia ; and I thought, 
perhaps, you'd be glad to have a stepmolJiter." 

"Glad to have any one who'd take papa's love 
away from me?'' Mary said plaintively. *'Oh, 
Mr. Arundel, how could you think so ? " 

In a^U their familiarity the little girl had ne^er 
learned to call her fa4;her's friend by his Christian 
aiame, thcmgh he had often told her to do so. She 
trembled to pronounce that simple Saxon name, 
whidbi wsts so beautiful and wonderfyfl because it 
was his : but when she read a very stupid novd, 
in which the hero was a namesake of Mr. Arundel's, 
the vapid pages seemed to be phoq)horescent with 
light wherever the name appeared upon them. 

I scarcely know why John Marchmont Hngered 
by Miss Ai-undel's chair. He had heard her 
praises from every one. She was a psucagon of 
goodness, an uncanonised saint, for ever sacrificing 
herself for the benefit of others. Perhaps be was 
thinking tiiat such a woman as this would be ^he 
best friend he could win for his little girl. He 
turned from the county matrons, the tender^ 
kindly, motbertf creatiHres, who would have been 
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ready to take little Mary to the loving shelter of 
their arms, and looked to Olivia Arundel — this 
cold, perfect benefactress of the poor — for help in 
his difficulty. 

" She, who is so good to all her father's parish- 
ioners, could not refuse to be kind to my poor 
Mary ? " he thought. 

But how was he to win this woman's friendship 
for his darling ? He asked himself this question 
even in the midst of the frivolous people about 
him, and with the buzz of their convei*sation in 
his ears. He was perpetually tormenting himself 
about his little girl's future, which seemed more 
dimly perplexing now than it had ever appeai*ed 
in Oakley Street, when the Lincolnshire property 
was a far-away dream, perhaps never to be 
realised He felt that his brief lease of life was 
running out ; he felt as if he and Mary had been 
standing upon a nanrow tract of yellow sand, very 
bright, very pleasant under the sunshine, but with 
the slow-coming tide rising like a wall about them, 
and creeping stealthily onward to overwhelm them. 

Mary might gather bright-coloured shells and 
wet seaweed in her childish ignorance ; but he, 

who knew that the flood was coming, could but 

% 
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grow sick at heart with the dull horror of that 
hastening doom. If the black waters had been 
doomed to close over them both^ the father might 
have been content to go down under the sullen 
waves^ with his daughter clasped to his breast. 
But it was not to be so. He was to sink in 
that unknown stream while she was left upon the 
tempest-tossed surface, to be beaten hither and 
thither, feebly battling with the stonny billows. 

Could John Marchmont be a Christian, and yet 
feel this horrible dread of the death which must 
separate him from his daughter? I fear this 
frail, consumptive widower loved his child with an 
intensity of affection that is scarcely I'econcilable 
with Christianity. Such great passions as these 
must be put away before the cross can be taken 
up, and the troublesome path followed. In all 
love and kindness towards his fellow-creatures, in 
all patient endurance of the pains and troubles 
that befel himself, it would have been difficult to 
find a more single-hearted follower of Gospel- 
teaching than John M^^hmont ; but in his affec- 
tion for his motherless child he wad a very Pagan, 
He set up an idol for himself, and bowed down 
before it Doubtful and fearful of the future^ 
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he looked hopelessly forward. He could not 
tmst his orphan child into the hands of God; 
'Bxai drop away himself into the fathomless dadc- 
itess, serene in the belief that she would be caied 
for and protected. No ; he could not toist. He 
could be faithful for himsdf ; simple and con- 
fiding as a child ; but not for her. He saw the 
gloomy rocks louring black in the distance ; the 
pitiless waves beating far away yonder, impatient 
to devour the frail boat that was so soon to be 
left alone upon the waters. In the thick dark^ 
BOSS of the future he could see no ray of light, 
exo^ one, — a new hope that had lately ris^i in 
«.1L : *e hope »r^, ^ lue », 
perfect woman to be the futuie friend of his 
daughter. 

The days were past in which, in his simplicity, 
he had looked to Edward Arundel as the future 
shelter of his child. The generous boy had 
gro^ i»to»«tyli«h young man, a soldier, whose 
duty lay far away from Marchmont Towers. No ; 
it wa& to a good woman's guardianship the father 
must leave his child 

Thus the very intensity of his love was tibe one 
^mxAiv^ which led John Marchmont to contem^ 
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plate the step that Mary thought such a cruel aiad 
bitter wKmg to hec 

It was not tiU long after the dinner-party at 
Marchmont Towers that these ideas resolved 
themselves into any positive fonn, aad that John 
began to think that for his da^ighter's sake he 
might be led to contemplate a second mamage. 
Edward Arundel had spoken the truth when lie 
told his ooysin that John Maichmont had re- 
peatedly mentioned her name ; but the careless 
and impulsive young man had been ui^^edy 
unable to fathom the feeling lurking in his 
friend's mind. It was not OHvia Axunders hand- 
some face which had won John's adouration ; it 
was the constant reiteration of her pcaises up<m 
every side which had led him to believe that iins 
woman, of ail others, was the one whom he woukl 
do well to win for his child's friend and guardisu 
in the dark days that were to come. 

The knowledge that Olivia's intellect iffas of no 
common order, together with the soiaewhat im- 
perious dignity of her manner, strengthened this 
beJirf in John Maichmont's mind. It was .not a 
good woman only whom he must seek in ikfir 
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ftiend he needed for his ch3d ; it was a waman 
powerful enough to shield her in the lonelj path 
she would have to tread ; a woman strong enough 
to help her, perhaps, hj-and-bj to do battle with 
Paul Marchmont. 

So, in the blind paganism of his love, John 
refused to trust his child into the hands of Provi- 
dence, and chose for himself a friend and guar- 
dian who should shelter his darling. He made 
his choice with so much deliberation, and after 
such long nights and days of earnest thought, that 
he may be forgiven if he believed he had chosen 
wisely. 

Thus it was that in the dark November days, 
while Edward and Mary played chess by the wide 
fireplace in the western drawing-room, or ball in the 
newly-erected tennis-court, John Marchmont sat 
in his study examining his papers, and calculating 
the amount of money at his own disposal, in 
serious contemplation of a second marriage. 

Did he love Olivia Arundel ? No. He admired 
her and respected her, and he firmly believed her 
to be the most perfect of women. No impulse of 
-affection had prompted the step he contemplated 
taking. Ha had loved his first wife truly and 
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tenderly ; but he had never suffered very acutely 
from any of those torturing emotions which form 
the several stages of the great tragedy called 
Love. 

But had he ever thought of the likelihood of 
his deliberate offer bei^g rejected by the young 
lady who had been the object of such careful con« 
sideration? Yes; he had thought of ibis, and 
was prepared to abide the issue. He should^ at 
least, have tried his uttermost to secure a friend 
for his darling. 

With such unloverUke feelings as these the 
owner of Marchmont Towers drove into Swamp- 
ington one morning, deliberately bent upon offer- 
ing Olivia Arundel his hand. He had consulted 
with his land-steward, and with Messrs. Paulette, 
and had ascertained how far he could endow his 
bride with the goods of this world. It was not 
much that he could give her, for the estate was 
strictly entailed; but there would be his own 
savings for the brief term of his life, and if he 
Uvdd only a few years these savings might accu- 
mulate to a considerable amount, so. limited were 
the expenses of the quiet Lincolnshire household ; 
and there was a sum of money, something over 
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nine thouaand pounds, left him bj Hiilip Mardi- 
mont, senior. He had something, then, to ofiGer 
to the woman he sought to make his wife ; and, 
above all, he had a supreme belief in Olivia 
Arunders utter disinterestedness. He had seen 
hflf frequently ainee the dhmer-party, and had 
always seen her tiie same, — grave, reserved, dig- 
nified ; patiently employed in the strict perform- 
ance of her duty. 

He found Miss Arundel sitting in her father's 
study, busily cutting out coarse gannents for her 
poor. A newly-written sermon lay open on the 
table. Had Mr. Marchmont looked closely at the 
manuscript, he would have seen that the ink was 
wet, and that the writing was Olivia's. It was a 
leKef to this strange woman to write sermons 
sometimes — ^fierce denunciatory protests against 
the inherent wickedness of the human heart. 
Gam you imagine a woman with a wicked heart 
steadfestly trying to do good, and to be good ? 
It is a dark and horrible picture ; but it is the 
only true picture of the woman whom John 
Marehmont sought to win for his wife. 

The interview between Mary's father and 
Olivia Arundel was not a very sentimental 
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one ; but it was certainly the very ieverae of 
commonplace. John was too simple-hearted to dis- 
goise the purpose of his wooing. He pleaded, not 
for a wife for himself, put a mother for hi» orphan 
child. He talked of Mary's helplessness in the 
future, not of his own love in the present. 
Carried away by the egotism of his one afiEec* 
tion, he let his motives appear in all their 
nakedness. He spoke long and earnestly; he 
spoke until the blinding tears in his eyes made 
the face of her he looked at seem blotted and 
dim. 

Miss Arundel watched him as he jdeaded ; 
sternly, unflinchingly. But she uttered no word 
until he had finished ; and then, rising suddenly, 
with a dusky flush upon her face, she began to 
pace up and down the narrow room. She had 
forgotten John Marchmont. In the strength and. 
vigour of her intellect, this weak-minded widower, 
whose one passion was a pitiful love for his child^ 
appeared to her so utterly insignificant, that for a 
few mom^kta she had forgotten his presence in 
that room — ^his very existence, perhaps* Sba 
turned to him presently, and locked him full in 
the face. 
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" Tou do not love me, Mr. Marchmont ? " she 
said. 

*' Pardon me," John stammered; '^ believe me. 
Miss Anmdel, I respect, I esteem you so much, 
thair— " 

"That you choose me as a fitting friend for 
your child. I understand. I am not the sort of 
woman to be loved. I have long comprehended 
that My cousin Edward Arundel has often 
taken the trouble to tell me as much. And you 
wish me to be your wife in order that you may 
have a guardian for your child ? It is very much 
the same thing as engaging a governess ; only 
the engagement is to be more binding." 

'^Miss Arundel," exclaimed John Marchmont, 
^'forgive me! You misunderstand me; indeed 
you do. Had I thought that I could have 
offended you — ^" 

"I am not offended. You have spoken the 
truth where another man would have told a lie. 
I ought to be flattered by your confidence in me. 
It pleases me that people should think me good, 
and worthy of their trust." 

She broke into a sigh as she finished speaking. 

"And you will not reject my appeal?" 
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" I scarcely know what to do," answered Olivia, . 
pressing her hand to her forehead 

She leaned against the angle of the deep case- 
ment window, looking out at the garden, desolate 
and neglected in the bleak winter weather. She 
was silent for some minutes. John Marchmont 
did not interrupt her ; he was content to wait 
patiently until she should choose to speak. 

''Mr. Marchmont," she said at last, turning 
upon poor John with an abrupt vehemence that 
almost startled him, "I am three-and-twenty ; 
and in the long, dull memory of the three-and- 
twenty years that have made my life, I cannot 
look back upon one joy — ^no, so help me Heaven, 
not one ! " she cried passionately. " No prisoner 
in the Bastille, shut in a cell below the level of 
the Seine, and making companions of rats and 
spiders in his misery, ever led a life more hope- 
lessly narrow, more pitifully circumscribed, than 
mine has been. These grass-grown streets have 
made the boundary of my existence. The flat 
fenny country round me is not flatter or more 
dismal than my life. You will say that I should 
take an interest in the duties which I do ; and 
that they should be enough for me. Heaven 
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knows I have tried to do so ; but mj Ufe is hard. 
Do you think there has been nothing in all thi& 
to warp my nature ? Bo you thinks after hearing 
this, that I am the woman to be a second mother 
to your child?" 

She sat down as she finished speakmg, and h^ 
hands dropped listlessly in her lap. The unquiet 
spirit raging in her breast had been stronger than 
herself, and had spoken. She had lifted the dull 
veil through which the outer world beheld her^ 
and had showed John Marehmont her natural 



" I think you are a good woman. Miss Arun-^ 
del/' he said earnestly. '' If I had thou^t other- 
wise, I should not have come here to-day. I 
want a good woman to be kind to my child ; ixod 
to her when I am dead and gone," he added, in a 
lower voice. 

OK via Arundel ssvt silent and motionless^ lock- 
ing straight before her out into the black dulnesK 
of the garden. She was tryii^ to think out the 
daric problem of her life. 

Strange as it may seem, there was a certain 
fascination for her in John Marefamont's oS&r^ 
He offered her something, no matter what; it 
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would be a cbaaga She had eompared herself to 
a prisoner in the Bastille ; and I think she felt 
very much as such a prisoner might have Mt 
upon his gaoler's offering to remove him to Vin- 
cennes. The new prison might be worse than the 
old one, perhs^ ; but it would be different. Life 
at MarchnM)nt Towers might be naore monoto- 
nous, more desolate, than at Swampington ; but 
it would be a new monotony, another desolation. 
Have you never felt, when suffering the hideous 
throes of toothache, that it would be a relief to 
have the earache or the rheumatism ; that variety 
even in torture would be agreeable ? 

Then, again, Olivia Arundel, though unblest 
with many of the charms of womanhood, was not 
entirely without its weaknesses. To marry John 
Marehmont would be to avenge herself upon 
Edward Arundel. Alas ! she foi^ot how ' impos- 
sible it is to inflict a dagger-thrust upon him who 
is guarded by the impenetrable armour of indif- 
ference. She saw herself the mistress of Mareh- 
mont Towers, waited upon by liveried servants, 
coorted, not patronised by the country gentry; 
avenged upon the mercenary aunt who had 
slighted her, who had bade her go out and get her 
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living as a nurseiy governess. She saw this ; and 
all that was ignoble in her nature arose, and urged 
her to snatch the chance offered her — ^the one 
chance of lifting herself out of the horrible 
obscurity of her life. The ambition which might 
have made her an empress lowered its crest, and 
cried, "Take this; at -least it is something." 
But, through all, the better voices which she had 
enlisted to do battle with the natural voice of her 
soul cried, " This' is a temptation of the devil ; 
put it away from thee." 

But this temptation came to her at the very 
moment when her life had become most intoler* 
able; too intolerable to be borne, she thought. 
She knew now, fatally, certainly, that Edward 
Arundel did not love her ; that the one only day- 
dream she had ever made for herself had been 
a snare and a delusion. The radiance of that 
foolish dream had been the single light of her 
life. That taken away from her, the darkness 
was blacker than the blackness of death ; more 
horrible than the obscurity of the grava 

In all the future she had not one hope : no, not 
one. She had loved Edward Arundel with all the 
strength of her soul ; she had wasted a world of 
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intellect and passion upon this bright-haired boy. 
This foolish, grovelling madness had been the 
blight of her life. But for this, she might have 
grown out of her natural self by force of her con- 
scientious desire to do right; and might have 
become, indeed, a good and perfect woman. If 
her life had been a wider one, this wasted love 
would, perhaps, have shrunk into its proper in- 
significance ; she would have loved, and suffered, 
and recovered; as so many of us recover from 
this common epidemic. But all the volcanic 
forces of an impetuous nature, concentrated into 
one narrow focus, wasted themselves upon this 
one feeling, until that which should have been a 
sentiment became a madness. 

To think that in some far-away future time she 
might cease to love Edward Arundel, and learn to 
love somebody else, would have seemed about as 
reasonable to Olivia as to hope that she could 
have new legs and arms in that distant period. 
She could cut away this fatal passion with a 
desperate stroke, it may be, just as she could cut 
off her arm; but to believe that a new love 
would grow in its place was quite as absurd as to 
believe in the growing of a new arm. Some cork 
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monBtrosity might replace the amputated limb; 
some sham and simiilated afifection might succeed 
the old love. 

Olivia Arundel thought of all these things, in 
about ten minutes by the little skeleton dock 
upon the manteUpiece, and while John Marc^- 
mont fidgeted rather nei*vously, with a pair of 
gloves in the oown of his hat, and waited for 
some definite answer to his appeal. Her mind 
came back at last, after all its passionate wander- 
ings, to the rigid channel she had so laboariously 
worn for it,— the narrow groove of duty. Her 
first words testified this. 

*' If I accept this responsibility, I will perfonn 
it faithfully," she said, rather to herself than to 
Mr. Marchmont. 

, "I am sure you will, Miss Arundel," John 
answered eagerly; "I am sure you will You 
mean to undertake it, then? you mean to consider 
my offer? May I speak to your&ther? may I 
tell him that I have spoken to you ? may I say 
that you have given me a hope of your ultimate 
consent ? " 

*'Tes, yes," Olivia said, rather impatiently; 
" speak to my father ; tell him anything yeu 
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please. Let him decide for me ; it is my duty 
ix) obey him." 

There was a terriUe cowardice in this. Olivia 
Arundel shrank from marrying a man she did not 
love, prompted by no better desire than the mad 
yriBh to wrench herself away from her hated life. 
She wanted to iling the burden of responsibility 
in this matt^ away from her. Let another decide, 
let another urge her to do this wrong ; and let the 
wrong be called a sacrifice. 

So for the first time she set to work deliberately 
to cheat her own conscience. For the first time 
she put a false mark upon the standard she had 
made for the measurement of her moral progress. 

She sank into a crouching attitude on a low 
stool by the fire-place, in utter prostration of body 
and mind, when John Marchmont had left her. 
She let her weary head fall heavily against the 
carved oaken shaft that supported the old-fiashioned 
mantel-piece, heedless that her brow struck 
sharply against the comer of the wood-work. 

If she could have died then, with no more sin- 
fill secret than a woman's natural weakness hidden 
in her breast ; if she could have died then, while 
yet the first step upon the dark pathway of her 
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life was untrodden, — ^how happy for herself, how 
happy for others ! How miserable a record of 
sin and suffering might have remained unwritten 
in the history of woman's life ! 

She sat long in the same attitude. Once, and 
once only, two solitary tears gathered in her eyes, 
and rolled slowly down her pale cheeks. 

" Will you be sorry when I am married, Edward 
Arundel ? " she murmured ; " will you be sorry ? " 



CHAPTER IX. 

"WHEN SHALL I CEASE TO BE ALL ALONE?'* 

Hubert Arundel was not so much surprised 
as might have been anticipated at the proposal 
made him by his wealthy neighbour. Edward 
had prepared his uncle for the possibility of such 
a proposal by sundry jocose allusions and arch 
hints upon the subject of John Marchmont's 
admiration for Olivia. The frank and rather 
frivolous young man thought it was his cousin's 
handsome face that had captivated the master of 
Marchmont Towers^ and was quite unable to 
fathom the hidden motive underlying all John's 
talk about Miss Arundel. 

The Rector of Swampington^ being a simple- 
hearted and not very far-seeing man, thanked God 
heartily for the chance that had befallen his 
daughter. She would be well off and well cared 
for, then^ by the mercy of Providence, in spite of 
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his own shortcomingH, which had left her with no 
better provision for the future than a pitiful Policy 
of Assurance upon her father^s life. She would 
be well provided for henceforward, and would live 
in a handsome house ; and all those noble quaUtics 
which had been dwarfed and crippled in a narrow 
sphere would now expand, and display themselves 
in unlooked-for grandeur. 

*' People have called her a good girl," he 
thought; "but how could they ever know her 
goodness, unless they had seen, as I have, the 
deprivations she has borne so uncomplain- 
ingly?" 

John Marchmont, being newly instructed by 
his lawyer, was able to give Mr. Arundel a very 
clear statement of the provision he could make 
for his wife's future. He could settle upon her 
the nine thousand pounds left him by Philip 
Marchmont. He would allow her five hundred 
a year pin-money during his lifetime ; he would 
leave her his savings at his death ; and he would 
effect an insurance upon his life for her benefit. 
Th& amount of these savings would, of course, 
depend upon the length of John's life ; but the 
money would accumulate very quickly, as his 
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income was eleven thousand a year, and his ex- 
penditure was not likely to exceed three. 

The Swampington Uving was worth Uttle more 
than three hundred and fifty pounds a year ; and 
out of that sum Hubert Arundel and his daughter 
had done treble as much good for the numerous 
poor of the parish as ever had been achieyed by 
any previous Rector or his fEunily. Hubert and 
his daughter had patiently endured the most 
grinding poverty, the burden ever falling heavier 
on Olivia, who had the heroic faculty of endurance 
as regards all physical discomfort. Can it be 
wondered, then, that the Sector of Swampington 
thought the prospect offered to his child a very 
brilliant one ? Can it be wondered that he urged 
his daughter to accept this altered lot? 

He did urge her, pleading John Marchmont's 
cause a great deal more warmly than the widower 
had himself pleaded. 

** My darling," he said, " my darling giri ! if I 
can live to see you mistress of Marchmont Towers, 
I shall go to my grave contented and happy. 
Think, my dear, of the misery from which this 
marriage will save you. Oh, my dear girl, I can 
tell you now what I never dared tell you before ; 
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I can tell you of the long, sleepless nights I have 
passed thinking of you, and of the wicked wrongs 
I have done you. Not wilful wrongs, my love," 
the Rector added, with the tears gathering in his 
eyes ; " for you know how dearly I have always 
loved you. But a father's responsibility towards 
his children is a very heavy burden. I have only 
looked at it in this light lately, my dear, — ^now 
that I've let the time slip by, and it is too late to 
redeem the past. I've suffered very much, Olivia ; 
and all this has seemed to separate us, somehow. 
But that's past now, isn't it, my dear ? and you'll 
marry this Mr. Marchmont. He appears to be a 
very good, conscientious man, and I think hell 
make you happy." 

The father and daughter were sitting together 
after dinner in the dusky November twilight, the 
room only lighted by the fire, which was low and 
dim. Hubert Arundel could not see his daughter's 
face as he talked to her ; he could only see the 
black outline of her figure sharply defined against 
the grey window behind her, as she sat opposite 
to him. He could see by her attitude tJiat she 
was listening to him, with her head drooping and 
her hands lying idle in her lap. 
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She was silent for some little time after he had 
finished speaking; so silent that he feared his 
words might have touched her too painfully, and 
that she was crying. 

Heaven help this simple-hearted father ! She 
had scarcely heard three consecutive words that 
he had spoken, but had only gathered dimly from 
his speech that he wanted her to accept John 
Marchmbnt s offer. 

Every great passion is a supreme egotism. It 
is not the object which we hug so determinedly ; 
it is not the object which coils itself about our 
weak hearts : it is our own madness we worship 
and cleave to, our own pitiable folly which we 
refuse to put away from us. What is Bill Sykes* 
broken nose or bull-dog visage to Nancy ? The 
creature she loves and will not part from is not 
Bill, but her own love for Bill, — ^the one delusion 
of a barren life ; the one grand selfishness of a 
feeble nature. 

Olivia Arundel's thoughts had wandered far 
away while her father had spoken so piteously to 
her. She had been thinking of her cousin Ed* 
ward, and had been asking herself the same 
question over and over again. Would he be 
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sorry? would he be sorry if she married Jolin 
Marchmont ? 

But she understood presently that her £a.ther 
was waiting for her to speak; and, rising from 
her chair, she went towards him, and laid her 
hand upon his shoulder. 

" I am afraid I have not done my duty to you, 
papa,'' she said 

Latterly she had been for ever harping upon 
this one theme, — her duty! That word was 
the keynote of her life; and her existence had 
latterly seemed to her so inharmonious, that it 
was scarcely strange she should repeatedly strike 
that leading note in the scale. 

*' My darling,*' cried Mr, Arundel, " you have 
been all that is good ! '* 

*' No, no, papa ; I have been cold, reserved, 
silent" 

** A littiie silent, my dear,*' the Bector answered 
meekly ; " but you have not been happy. I have 
watched you, my love, and I know you have not 
been happy. But that is not strange. This place 
is so dull, and your life has been so fatiguing. 
How different that would all be at Marchmont 
Towers!" 
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'' You wish me to many Mr. Marchmont^ then, 
papaT* 

" I do, indeed, my love. For your own sake, 
of course," the Rector added deprecatingly. 
You really wish it ? " 
Very, very much, my dear/' 
Then I will marry him, papa." 

She took her hand from the Bector's shoulder, 
and walked away from him to the uncurtained 
window, against which she stood with her back 
to her father, looking out into the grey ob- 
scurity. 

I have said that Hubert Arundel was not a 
veiy clever or far-seeing person ; but he vaguely 
felt that this was not exactly the way in which 
a brilliant offer of marriage should be accepted by 
a young lady who was entirely fancy-free, and he 
had an uncomfortable apprehension that there 
was something hidden under his daughter's quiet 
manner. 

" But, my dear Olivia," he said nervously, ** you 
must not for a moment suppose that I would force 
you into this marriage, if it is in any way repug- 
nant to yourself. You — you may have formed 
some prior attachment — or, there may be some- 
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body who loves you, and has loved you longer 
than Mr, Marchmont, who — " 

His daughter turned upon him sharply as he 
rambled on« 

" Somebody who loves me !" she echoed. "What 
have you ever seen that should make you think 
any one loved me ? " 

* The harshness of her tone jarred upon Mr. 
Arundel, and made him still more nervous. 

"My love, I beg your pardon, I have seen 
nothing, I — " 

"Nobody loves me, or has ever loved me, — 
but you," resumed Olivia, taking no heed of her 
father's feeble interruption. " I am not the sort 
of woman to be loved; I feel and know that. 
I have an aquiline nose, and a clear skin, and 
dark eyes, and people call me handsome ; but 
nobody loves me, or ever will, so long as I live/' 

"But Mr. Marchmont, my dear, — surely he loves 
and admires you ? '' remonstrated the Bector. 

"Mr. Marchmont wants a governess and c^a- 
perone for his daughter, and thinks me a suitable 
person to fill such a post ; that is all the love 
Mr. Marchmont has for me. No, papa ; there is 
no reason I should shrink from this marriage. 
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There is no one who will be sorry for it ; no one ! 
I am asked to perform a duty towards this little 
girl, and I am prepared to perform it faithfully. 
That is my part of the bargain. Do I commit a 
sin in marrying John Marchmont in this spirit, 
papa?" 

She asked the question eagerly, almost breath- 
lessly ; as if her decision depended upon her 
father's answer. 

"A sin, my dear I How can you ask such a 
question ? " 

" Very well, then ; if I commit no sin in ac- 
cepting this offer, I will accept it." 

It was thus Olivia paltered with her conscience, 

holding back half the truth. The question she 

should have asked was this, " Do I commit a sin 

in marrying one man, while my heart is racked 

. by a mad passion for another ? " 

Miss Arundel could not visit her poor upon the 
day after this interview with her father. Her 
monotonous round of duty seemed more than 
ever abhorrent to her. She wandered across the 
dreary marshes, down by the lonely seashore, in 
the grey November fog. 

She stood for a long time, shivering with the 
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cold dampness of the atmosphere^ but not even 
conscious that she was cold, looking at a dilapi^ 
dated boat that lay upon the rugged beaoh. The 
waters before her and the land behind her were 
hidden by a dense veil of mist. It seemed as if 
she stood alone in the world, — ^utterly isolated, 
utterly forgotten. 

" O my God ! " she murmured, " if this boat at 
my feet could drift me away to some desert island, 
I could never be more desolate than I am, anK)ngst 
the people who do not love me." 

Dim Kghts in distant windows were gleaming 
across the flats when she returned to Swamp- 
ington, to find her father sitting alone and dis- 
pirited at his frugal dinner. Miss Arundel took 
ker place quietly at the bottom of the tables "^^ 
no trace of emotion upon her face. 

" I am sorry I stayed out so long, papa/' she said ; 
'^ I had no idea it was so late." 

"Never mind, my dear, I know you have 
always enough to oocupy you. Mr. Mai^dimont 
called while you were out. He seemed very 
anxioas to hear your decision, and ^ delighted 
when he found that it was favourable to lumself." 

Olivia dropped her knife and fork, and rose 
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from her chair suddenly, with a strange look, 
which was almost terror, in her face. 
It is quite decided, then ? " she said. 
Yes, my love. But you are not sorry, are 
you ? " 

" Sorry ! No ; I am glad." 

She sank back into her chair with a sigh of 
relief. She was glad. The prospect of this 
strange marriage offered a relief from the horrible 
oppression of her life. 

"Henceforward to think of Edward Arundel 
will be a sin," she thought. *'I have not won 
another man's love ; but I shall be another man's 
wife.'' 



CHAPTER X 

mart's stepmother. 

Perhaps there" was never a quieter courtship 
than that which followed Olivia s acceptance of 
John Marchmont's offer. There had been no 
pretence of sentiment on either side ; yet I doubt 
if John had been much more sentimental during 
his early love-making days, though he had very 
tenderly and truly loved his first wife. There 
were few sparks of the romantic or emotional fire 
in his placid nature. His love for his daughter, 
though it absorbed his whole being, was a silent 
and undemonstrative affection; a thoughtful and 
almost fearful devotion, which took the form 
of intense but hidden anxiety for his child's 
future, rather than any outward show of tender- 
ness. 

Had his love been of a more impulsive and 
demonstrative character, he would scarcely have 
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thought of taking such a step as that he now 
contemplated, without first ascei-taining whether 
it would be agreeable to his daughter. 

But he never for a moment dreamt of consult- 
ing Mary's will upon this important matter. He 
looked with fearful glances towards the dim future, 
and saw his darhng, a lonely figure upon a barren 
landscape, beset by enemies eager to devour her ; 

and he snatched at this one chance of securing 
her a protectress, who would be bound to her by 
a legal as well as a moral tie ; for John March- 
mont meant to appoint his second wife the guar- 
dian of his child. He thought only of this ; and 
he hurried on his suit at the Rectory, fearful lest 
death should come between him and his loveless 
bride, and thus deprive his darling of a second 
mother. 

This was the history of John Marchmont's mar- 
riage. It was not tiU a week before the day 
appointed for the wedding that he told his daugh- 
ter what he was about to do. Edward Arundel 
knew the secret, but he had been warned not to 
reveal it to Mary. 

The father and daughter sat together late one 
evening in the first week of December, in the 
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great western drawing-room. Edwai'd had gone 
to a party at Swampington, and was to sleep at 
the Eectory ; so Mary and her father were alone. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock ; but Miss March- 
mont had insisted upon sitting up until her father 
should retire to rest. She had always sat up in 
Oakley Street, she had remonstrated, though she 
was much younger then. She sat on a velvet- 
covered hassock at her father's feet, with her loose 
hair &lling ov^or his knee, as her head lay there 
in loving abandonm^it. She was not talking to 
him ; for neither John nor Maty were great 
talkers; but she was with him — ^that was quite 
enough. 

Mr. Marchmont's thin fingers twined themselves 
listlessly in and out of the fair curls upon his 
knee. Mary was thinking of Edward and the 
party at Swampington. Would he enjoy himself 
very, very much ? Would he be sorry that she 
was not there ? It was a grown-up party, and 
she wasn't old enough for grown-up parties yet. 
Would the pretty girls in blue be there? and 
would he dance with them ? 

Her father's face was clouded by a troubled 
expression, as he looked absently at the red 
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embers in the low fireplace. He spoke presently, 
but his observation was a very commonplace one. 
The opening speeches of a tragedy are seldom 
remarkable for any ominous or solemn meaning. 
Two gentlemen meet each other in a street very 
near the footlights, and converse rather flippantly 
about the aspect of affairs in general ; there is no 
hint of bloodshed and agony till we get deeper 
into the play. 

So Mr. Marchmont, bent upon making rather 
an important communication to his daughter, and 
for the first time feeling very fearful as to how 
she would take it, began thus : 

**You really ought to go to bed earlier, Polly 
dear ; youVe been looking very pale lately, and 
I know such hours as these must be bad for you." 

" Oh, no, papa dear," cried the young lady ; 
*' I'm always pale ; that's natural to me. Sitting 
up late doesn't hurt me, papa. It never did in 
Oakley Street, you know.'* 

John Marchmont shook his head sadly. 

"I don't know that," he said. "My darling 
had to suffer many evils through her father's 
poverty. If you had some one who loved you, 
dear, a lady, you know, — ^for a man does not 
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understand these sort of things, — your health 
would be looked after more carefully, and — and 
— ^your education — and — ^in short, you would be 
altogether happier; wouldn't you, Polly dar- 
Ung?" 

He asked the question in an almost piteously 
appealing tone. A terrible fear was beginning to 
take possession of him. His daughter might be 
grieved at this second marriage. The very step 
which he had taken for her happiness might cause 
her loving nature pain and sorrow. In the utter 
cowardice of his affection he trembled at the 
thought of causing his darling any distress in the 
present, even for her own welfare, — even for her 
future good ; and he knew that the step he was 
about to take would secure that. Mary started 
from her reclining position, and looked up into 
her father's face. 

"You're not going to engage a governess for 
me, papa ? " she cried eagerly. " Oh, please don't. 
We are so much better as it is. A governess 
would keep me away from you, papa ; I know she 
would. The Miss Llandels, at Impley Grange, 
have a governess ; and they only come down to 
dessert for half an hour, or go out for a drive some- 
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times, so that they very seldom see their papa. 
Lucy told me so ; and they said they'd give the 
world to be always with their papa, as I am with 
you. Oh, pray, pray, papa darling, don't let me 
have a governess." 

The tears were in her eyes as she pleaded to 
him. The sight of those tears made him terribly 
nervous. 

" My own dear PoUy," he said, " I'm not going 
to engage a governess. I — ; Polly, Polly dear, 
you must be reasonable. You mustn't grieve 
your poor father. You are old enough to under- 
stand these things now, dear. You know what 
the doctors have said. I may die, Polly, and leave 
you alone in the world." 

She clung closely to her father, and looked up, 
pale and trembling, as she answered him. 

" When you die, papa, I shall die too. I could 
never, never live without you." 

"Yes, yes, my darling, you would. You will 
live to lead a happy life, please God, and a safe 
one ; but if I die, and leave you very young, very 
inexperienced, and innocent, as I may do, my dear, 
you must not be without a friend to watch over 
you, to advise, to protect "you. I have thought of 
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this long and earnestly, Polly ; and I believe that 
what I am going to do is right" 

" What you are going to do ! " Mary cried, 
repeating her father's words, and looking at him 
in sudden terror. "What do you mean, papa? 
What are you going to do ? Nothing that will 
part us ! O papa, papa, you will never do any- 
thing to part us ! " 

"No, Polly darling," andwered Mr. March- 
mont. " Whatever I do, I do for your sake, and 
for that alone. I'm going to be married, my 
dear." 

Mary burst into a low wail, more pitifiil than 
any ordinary weeping. 

"O papa, papa," she cried, "you never will^ 
you never wiU ! " 

The sound of that piteous voice for a few 
moments quite unmanned John Marchmont ; but 
he armed himself with a desperate courage. He 
determined not to be influenced by this child to 
relinquish the purpose which he believed was to 
achieve her future welfare. 

"Mary, Mary dear," he said reproachfully, 
''this is very cruel of you. Do you think I 
haven't consulted your happiness before my own ? 
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Do you think I shall love you less because I take 
this step for your sake 1 You are very cruel to 
me, Mary." 

The little girl rose from her kneeling attitude, 
and stood before her father, with the tears stream- 
ing down her white cheeks, but with a certain air 
of resolution about her. She had been a child 
•for a few moments; a child, with no power to 
look beyond the sudden pang of that new sorrow 
which had come to her. She was a woman now, 
able to rise superior to her sorrow in the strength 
of her womanhood. 

" I won't be cruel, papa," she said ; " I was 
selfish and wicked to talk Uke that. If it will 
make you happy to have another wife, papa, I'll 
not be sorry. No, I won't be sorry, even if your 
new wife separates us — a little." 

" But, my darling," John remonstrated, " I don't 
mean that she should separate us at alL I wish 
you to have a second friend, Polly ; some one who 
can understand you better than I do, who may 
love you perhaps almost as well" Mary March- 
mont shook her head ; she could not realise this 
possibility. " Do you understand me, my dear ? " 
her father continued earnestly. "I waintyo»to 

2 
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have some one who will be a mother to you ; and 
I hope — I am sure that Olivia — '' 

Maiy interrupted him by a sudden exclamation, 
that was almost like a cry of pain. 

"Not Miss Arundel ! " she said. " papa, it i» 
not Miss Arundel you're going to marry ! " 

Her father bent his head in assent. 

" What is the matter with you, Mary ? " he said, 
almost fretfully, as he saw the look of mingled 
grief and terror in his daughter's faca " You are 
really quite unreasonable to-night. If I am to 
marry at all, who should I choose for a wifet 
Who could be better than Olivia Anmdel ? Every- 
body knows how good she is. Everybody talks 
of her goodness." 

In these two sentences Mr. Marchmont made 
confession of a fact he had never himself con- 
sidered. It was not his own impulse, it was no 
instinctive belief in her goodness, that had led 
him to choose Olivia Arundel for his wife. He 
had been influenced solely by the reiterated 
opinions of other people." 

" I know she is very good, papa," Mary cried ; 
^' but, oh, why, why do you marry her ? Do you 
love her so very, very much ? " 
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"Love her!" exclaimed Mr. Marchmont naively; 
" no, Polly dear ; you know I never loved any one 
but you." 

" Why do you marry her then ? " 

" For your sake, Polly ; for your-sake." 

"But don't then, papa; oh, pray, pray don't. 
I don't want her. I don't like her. I could never 
be happy with her." 

"Mary! Mary!" 

"Yes, I know it's very wicked to say so, 
but it's true, papa ; I never, never, never could 
be happy with her. I know she is good, but 
I don't like her. If I did anything wrong, I 
should never expect her to forgive me for it; 
I should never expect her to have mercy upon 
me. Don't marry her, papa; pray, pray don't 
marry her." 

"Mary," said Mr. Marchmont resolutely, "this 
is very wrong of you. I have given my word, my 
dear, and I cannot recall it. I believe that I am 
acting for the best You must not be childish 
now, Mary. You have been my comfort ever 
since you were *a baby; you mustn't make me 
unhappy now." 

Her father's appeal went straight to her heart. 
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Yes, she had been his help and comfort since her 
earliest infancy, and she was not unused to self- 
sacrifice : why should she fail him now ? She had 
read of martyrs, patient and holy creatures, to 
whom suflfering was glory; she would be a martyr, 
if need were, for his sake. She would stand stead- 
fast amid the blazing fagots, or walk unflinchingly 
across the white-hot ploughshare, for his sake, 
for his sake. 

*' Papa, papa,'' she cried, flinging herself upon 
her father's neck, '' I will not make you sorry. 
I will be good and obedient to Miss Arundel, if 
you wish it." 

Mr. Marchmont carried his little girl up to her 
comfoi-table bedchamber, close at hand to his own. 
She was very calm when she bade him good night, 
and she kissed him with a smile upon, her face ; 
but all through the long hours before the late 
winter morning Mary Marchmont lay awake, 
weeping silently and incessantly in her new 
sorrow; and all through the same weary hours 
the master of that noble Lincolnshire mansion 
slept a fitful and troubled slumber, rendered 
hideous by confused and honible dreams, in 
which the black shadow that came between him 
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and his child^ and the cruel hand that thrust him 
for ever from his darling, were Olivia Arunders. 

But the morning Ught brought relief to John 
Marchmont and his child. Maiy arose with the 
determination to submit patiently to her father's 
choice, and to conceal &om him all traces of her 
foolish and unreasoning sorrow. John awok^ from 
troubled dreams to believe in the wisdom of the 
step he had taken, and to take comfort from the 
thought that in the far-away future his daughter 
would have reason to thank and bless him for the 
choice he had made. 

So the few days before the marriage passed 
away — miserably short days, that flitted by with 
terrible speed ; and the last day of all was made 
still more dismal by the departure of Edward 
Arundel^ who left Marchmont Towers to go to 
Bangerfield Park, whence he was most likely to 
start once more for India. 

Mary felt that her narrow world of love was 
indeed crumbling away from her. Edward was 
lost, and to-morrow her father would belong to 
another. Mr. Marchmont dined at the Bectoiy 
upon that last evening ; for there were settlemients 
to be signed, and other matters to be arranged ; 
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and Mary was alone — quite alone — ^weeping over 
her lost happiness. 

" This would never have happened," she thought, 
"if we hadn't come to Marchmont Towers. I 
wish papa had never had the fortune ; we were 
so happy in Oakley Street, — so very happy. I 
wouldn't mind a bit being poor again, if I could 
be always with papa." 

Mr. Marchmont had not been able to make 
himself quite comfortable in his mind, after that 
unpleasant intemew with his daughter in which 
he had broken to her the news of his approaching 
marriage. Argue with himself as he might upon 
the advisability of the step he was about to take, 
he could not argue away the fact that he had 
grieved the child he loved so intensely. He could 
not blot away from his memory the pitiful aspect 
of her terror-stricken face as she had turned it 
towards him when he uttered the name of Olivia 
Arundel. 

i^o ; he had grieved and distressed her. The 
future might reconcile her to that grief, perhaps, 
as a bygone sorrow which she had been allowed to 
suffer for her own ultimate advantage. But the 
future was a long way off: and in the meantime 
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there was Mary's altered face, calm and resigned, 
but bearing upon it a settled look of sorrow, very- 
close at hand ; and John Marchmont could not be 
otherwise than unhappy in the knowledge of his 
darling's grief. 

I do not believe that any man or woman is ever 
suffered to take a fatal step upon the roadway of 
life without receiving ample warning by the way. 
The stumbling-blocks are placed in the fatal path 
by a merciful hand ; but we insist upon clamber- 
ing over them, and surmounting them in our 
blind obstinacy, to reach that shadowy something 
beyond, which we have in our ignorance appointed 
to be our goal. A thousand ominous whispers in 
his own breast warned John Marchmont that the 
step he considered so wise was not a wise one : 
and yet, in spite of all these subtle warnings, in 
spite of the ever-present reproach of his daughter's 
altered face, this man, who was too weak to trust 
blindly in his God, went on persistently upon his 
way, trusting, with a thousand times more fatal 
blindness, in his own wisdom. 

He could not be content to confide his darling 
and her altered fortunes to the Providence which 
had watched over her in her poverty, and sheltered 
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her from every harm. He could not trust his 
child to the mercy of God ; but he cast her upon 
the love of Olivia ArundeL 

A new life began for Mary Marchmont after the 
quiet wedding at Swampington Church. The bride 
and bridegroom went upon a brief honeymoon 
excursion far away amongst snow-clad Scottish 
mountains and frozen streams, upon whose bloom^ 
less margins poor John shivered dismally. I fear 
that Mr. Marchmont, having been, by the hard 
pressure of poverty, compelled to lead a Cockney 
life for the better half of his existence, had but 
slight relish for the grand and sublime in nature. 
I do not think he looked at the ruined walls 
which had once sheltered Macbeth and his strong* 
minded partner with all the enthusiasm which 
might have been expected of him. He had but 
one idea about Macbeth, and he was rather glad 
to get out of the neighbourhood associated with 
the warlike Thane ; for his memories of the past 
presented King Duncan's murderer as a very stem 
and uncompromising gentleman, who was utterly 
intolerant of banners held awry, or turned with 
the blank and ignoble side towards the audience, 
and who objected vehemently to a violent fit of 
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ooughing op the part of any one of his guests 
during the blank barmecide feast of pasteboard 
and Dutch metal with which he was wont to 
entertain them. No ;* John Marchmont had had 
quite enough of Macbeth, and rather wondered 
at the hot enthusiasm of other red-nosed tourists, 
apparently indifferent to the frosty weather. 

I fear that the master of Marchmont Towers 
would have preferred Oakley Street, Lambeth^ to 
Princes Street, Edinburgh ; for the nipping and 
eager airs of the Modem Athens nearly blew him 
across the gulf between the new town and the 
old. A visit to the Calton ffiU produced an 
attack of that chronic cough which had so severely 
torment^ed the weak-kneed supernumei^ary in the 
draughty corridors of Drury Lane. Melrose and 
Abbotsford fatigued this poor feeble tourist ; he 
tried to be interested in the stereotyped round of 
associations beloved by other travellers, but he had 
a weary craving for rest, which was stronger than 
any hero-worship; and he discovered, before long, 
that he had done a very foolish thing in coming 
to Scotland in December and January, without 
having consulted his physician as to the propriety 
of such a step. 
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But above all personal inconvenience, above all 
personal suffering, there was one feeling ever pre- 
sent in his heart — o, sick yearning for the little 
girl he had left behind him ; a mournful longing 
to be back with his child. Already Mary's sad 
forebodings had been in some way realised ; 
already his new wife had separated him, uninten- 
tionally of course, from his daughter. The aches 
and pains he endm^ed in the bleak Scottish 
atmosphere reminded him only too forcibly of the 
warnings he had received from his physicians. He 
was seized with a panic, almost, when he remem- 
bered his own imprudence. What if he had 
needlessly curtailed the short span of his life? 
What if he were to die ^oon — ^before Olivia had 
learned to love her stepdaughter ; before Mary 
had grown affectionately familiar with her new 
guardian? Again and again he appealed to his 
wife, imploring her to be tender to the orphan 
child, if he should be snatched away suddenly. 

" I know you will love her by-and-by, Olivia," 
he said ; " as much as I do, perhaps ; for you will 
discover how good she is, how patient and unself- 
ish. But just at first, and before you know her 
very well, you will be kind to her, won't you. 
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Olivia ? She has been used to great indulgence ; 
she has been spoiled, perhaps ; but you'll remem- 
ber all that, and be very kind to her ? " 

" I will try and do my duty," Mrs. Marchmont 
answered. " I pray that I never may do less." 

There was no tender yearning in Olivia March- 
mont's heart towards the motherless girl. She 
herself felt that such a sentiment was wanting, 
and comprehended that it should have been there. 
She would have loved her stepdaughter in those 
early days, if she could have done so ; but she 
could mot — she could not. All that was tender or 
womanly in her nature had been wasted upon her 
hopeless love for Edward Arundel. The utter 
wreck of that small freight of aflfection had left 
her nature warped and stunted, soured, dis- 
appointed, unwomanly. 

How was she to love this child, this hazel-haired, 
dove-eyed girl, before whom woman's life, with all 
its natural wealth of affection, stretched fai* away, 
a bright and fairy vista? How was she to love 
her, — she, whose black future was unchequered by 
one ray of light ; who stood, dissevered from the 
past, alone in the dismal, dreamless monotony of 
the present ? 
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" No/' she thought ; " beggars and princes can 
never love one another. When this girl and I 
are equals, — when she, like me, stands alone upon 
A barren rock, far out amid the waste of waters, 
with not one memory to hold her to the past, with 
not one hope to lure her onward to the future, 
with nothing but the black sky above and the 
black waters around, — then we may grow fond of 
«aclr other." 

But always more or less steadfast to the 
standard she had set up for herself, Olivia March- 
mont intended to do her duty to her stepdaughter. 
She had not failed in other duties, though no 
glimmer of love had brightened them, no natural 
affection had made them pleasant. Why should 
^he fail in this ? 

If this belief in her own power should appear 
to be somewhat arrogant, let it be remembered 
that she had set herself hard tasks before now, 
and had performed them. Would the new furnace 
through which she was to pass be more terrible 
than the old fires ? She had gone to (Jod's altar 
with a man for whom she had no more love than 
she felt for the lowest or most insignificant of the 
miserable sinners in her father's flock. She had 
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sworn to honour and obey him, meaning at least 
faithfully to perform that portion of her vow ; 
and on the night before her loveless bridal she had 
grovelled, white, writhing, mad, and desperate, 
upon the ground, and had plucked out of her 
lacerated heart her hopeless love for another 
man. 

Yes ; she had done this. Another woman 
might have spent that bridal eve in vain tears and 
lamentations, in feeble prayers, and such weak 
struggles as might have been evidenced by the 
destruction of a few letters, a tress of hair, some 
fragile foolish tokens of a wasted love. She 
would have burnt five out of six letters, perhaps, 
that helpless, ordinary sinner, and would have 
kept the sixth, to hoard away hidden among her 
matrimonial trousseau ; she would have thrown 
• away fifteen-sixteenths of that tress of hair, and 
would have kept the sixteenth portion, — one 
delicate curl of gold, slender as the thread by 
which her shattered hopes had hung, — ^to be wept 
over and kissed in the days that were to come. 
An ordinary woman would have played fast and 
loose with love and duty ; and so would have been 
true to neither. 
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But Olivia Amndel did none of these things. 
She battled with her weakness as St George 
battled with the fiery dragon. She plucked the 
rooted serpent from her heart, reckless as to how 
much of that desperate heart was to be wrenched 
away with its roota A cowardly woman would 
have killed herself, perhaps, rather than endure 
this mortal agony. Olivia Arundel killed more 
than herself; she killed the passion that had 
become stronger than herself. 

" Alone she did it ; " unaided by any human 
sympathy or compassion, unsupported by any 
human counsel, not upheld by her God ; for the 
religion she had made for herself was a hard creed, 
and the many words of tender comfort which 
must have been familiar to her were unremem- 
bered in that long night of anguish. 

It was the Roman's stem endurance, mther 
than the meek faithfulness of the Christian, which 
upheld this unhappy girl under her torture. She 
did not do this thing because it pleased her to be 
obedient to her God. She did not do it because 
she believed in the mercy of Him who inflicted 
the suffering, and looked forward hopefully, even 
amid her passionate grief, to the day when she 
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should better comprehend that which she now 
saw so darkly. No ; she fought the terrible fight, 
and she came forth out of "it a conqueror, by 
reason of her own indomitable power of suffering, 
by reason of her own extraordinary strength of 
will. 

But she did conquer. If her weapon was the 
classic sword and not the Christian cross, she was 
nevertheless a conqueror. When she stood before 
the altar and gave her hand to John Marchmont, 
Edward Arundel was dead to her. The fatal 
habit of looking at him as the one centre of her 
narrow life was cured. In all her Scottish wan- 
derings, her thoughts never once went back to 
him ; though a hundred chance words and asso- 
ciations tempted her, though a thousand memories 
assailed her, though some trick of his face in the 
faces of other people, though some tone of his 
voice in the voices of strangers, perpetually offered 
to entrap her. No ; she was steadfast. 

Dutiful as a wife as she had been dutiful as a 
daughter, she bore with her husband when his 
feeble health made him a wearisome companion. 
She waited upon him when pain made him fret- 
ful, and her duties became little less arduous than 
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those of a hospital nurse. When, at the bidding 
of the Scotch physician who had been called in at 
Edinburgh, John Marchmont turned homewards, 
travelling slowly and resting often on the way, his 
wife was more devoted to him than his experienced 
servant, more watchful than the best-trained sick- 
nursa She recoiled from nothing, she neglected 
nothing ; she gave him full measure of the honour 
and obedience which she had promised upon her 
wedding-day. And when she reached Marchmont 
Towers upon a dreary evening in January, she 
passed beneath the solemn portal of the western 
front, carrying in her heart the full determination 
to hold as steadfastly to the other half of her 
baigain, and to do her, duty to her stepchild. 

Mary ran out of the western drawing-i*oom to 
welcome her father and his wife. She had cast 
oflf her black dresses in honour of Mr. March- 
mont's marriage, and she wore some soft, silken 
fabric, of a pale shimmering blue, which contrasted 
exquisitely with her soft, brown hair, and her fair, 
tender face. She uttered a cry of mingled alarm 
and sorrow when she saw her father, and perceived 
the change that had been made in his looks by 
the northern journey ; but she checked herself at 
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a warning glance from her stepmother, and bade 
that dear father welcome, clinging about him ^ 
with an almost desperate fondness. She greeted 
Olivia gently and respectfully. 

" I will try to be very good, mamma," she said, 
as she took the passive hand of the lady who had 
come to rule at Marchmont Towers. 

" I beheve you will, my dear," Olivia answered, 
kindly. 

She had been startled a little as Mary addressed 
her by that endearing corruption of the holy word 
mother. The child had been so long motherIe88>. 
that she felt little of that acute anguish which 
some orphans suffer when they have to look up 
in a strange face and say " mamma." She had 
taught herself the lesson of resignation, and she 
was prepared to accept this stranger as her new 
mother, and to look up to her and obey her hence- 
forward. No thought of her own future position, 
as sole owner of that great house and all apper- 
taining to it, ever crossed Mary Marchmont's 
mind, womanly as that mind had become in the 
sharp experiences of poverty. If her father had 
told her that he had cut off the entail, and settled 

Marchmont Towers upon his new wife, I think 
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uhe would havo submitted meekly to bis will, and 
would have seen no injustice in the act. She 
loved him blindly and confidingly. Indeed, she 
could only love after one fashion. The organ of 
veneration must have been abnormally developed 
in Mary Marchmont's head. To believe that any 
one she loved was otherwise than perfect, would 
have been, in her creed, an infidelity against love. 
Had any one told her that Edward Anmdel was 
not eminently qualified for the post of Oeneral-in 
Chief of the Army of the Indus ; or that her 
father could by any possible chance be guilty of a 
fault or folly : she would have recoiled in hoiTor 
from the treasonous slanderer. 

A dangerous quality, perhaps, this quality of 
guilelossness which thinketh no evil, which cannot 
be induced to see the evil under its veiy nose. 
But surely, of all the beautiful and pure things 
upon this earth, such blind confidence is the 
purest and most beautiful. I knew a lady, dead 
and gone, — alas for this world, which could ill 
afford to lose so good a Christian I — ^who caiTied 
this trustfulness of spirit, this utter incapacity to 
believe in wrong, through all the strife and tur- 
moil of a troubled life, unsullied and unlessened, 
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to her grave. She was cheated and imposed 
upon, robbed and lied to, by people who loved 
her, perhaps, while they wronged her, — for to 
know her was to love her. She was robbed 
systematically by a confidential servant for years, 
and for years refused to believe those who told 
her of his delinquencies. She could not believe 
that people were wicked. To the day of her 
death she had faith in the scoundrels and scamps 
who had profited by her sweet compassion and 
untiring benevolence ; and indignantly defended 
them against those who dared to say that they 
were anything more than " unfortunate." To go 
to her was to go to a never-failing fountain of 
love and tenderness. To know her goodness was 
to imderstand the goodness of God ; for her love 
approached the Infinite, and might have taught a 
sceptic the possibility of Divinity. Three-score 
years and ten of worldly experience left her an 
accomplished lady, a delightful companion; but 
in guilelessness a child. 

So Mary Marchmont, trusting implicitly in 
those she loved, submitted to her father's will, 
and prepared to obey her stepmother. The new 
life at the Towers began very peacefully ; a per- 
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feet harmony reigned in the quiet household. 
Olivia took the reins of management with so 
little parade, that the old housekeeper, who had 
long been paramount in the Lincolnshire mansion^ 
found herself superseded before she knew where 
she was. It was Olivia's nature to govern. Her 
strength of will asserted itself almost uncon- 
sciously. See took possession of Mary Marchmont 
aa she had taken possession of her school-children 
at Swampington, making her own laws for the 
government of their narrow intellects. She plan- 
ned a routine of study that was actually terrible 
to the little girl, whose education had hitherto 
been conducted in a somewhat slip-slop manner 
by a weakly-indulgent father. She came between 
Mary and her one amusement, — ^the reading of 
novels. The half-bound romances were snatched 
ruthlessly from this young devourer of light lite- 
rature, and sent back to the shabby circulating 

a 

library at Swampington. Even the gloomy ol& 
oak book-cases in the library at the Towers, and 
the Abbotsford edition of the Waverley Novels, 
were forbidden to poor Mary ; for, though Sir 
Walter Scott's morality is irreproachable, it will 
not do for for a young lady to be weeping over 
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Lucy Ashton or Amy Bobsart when she should be 
consulting her teirestrial globe, and informing 
heiseK as to the latitude and longitude of the 
Fiji Islands. , 

So a round of diy and dreary lessons began for 
poor Miss Marchmont, and her brain grew almost 
dazed under that continuous and pelting shower 
of hard facts which many worthy people consider 
the one sovereign method of education. I have 
said that her mind was far in advance of her 
years ; Olivia perceived this, and set her tasks in 
advance of her mind : in order that the perfection 
attained by a sort of steeple-chase of instruction 
might not be lost to her. If Mary learned difEi- 
cult lessons with surprising rapidity, Mrs. March- 
mont plied her with even yet more difficult 
lessons, thus keeping the spur perpetually in the 
side of this heavily-weighted racer on the road to 
learning. But it must not be thought that Olivia 
wilfuUy tormented or oppressed her stepdaughter. 
It was not so. In all this, John Marchmont's second 
wife implicitly believed that she was doing her 
duty to the child committed to her care. She 
fully believed that this dreary routine of education 
was wise and right, and would be for Mary's ulti- 
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mate advantage. If she caused Miss Marcbmont 
to get up at abnormal hours on bleak wintiy 
mornings, for the purpose, of wrestling with a 
difficult variation by Hertz or Schubert, she herself 
rose also, and sat shivering by the piano, counting 
the time of the music which her stepdaughter 
played. 

Whatever pains and trouble she inflicted on 
Mary, she most unshrinkingly endured herself. 
She waded through the dismal slough of learning 
side by side with the younger sufierer : Boman 
emperors, medieval schisms, early British manu- 
factures, Fhilippa of Hainault, Flemish woollen 
stuffs. Magna Charta, the sidereal heavens, Luther, 
Newton, Huss, Galileo, Calvin, Loyola^ Sir Robert 
Walpole, Cardinal Wolsey, conchology, Arianism 
in the Early Church, trial by jury. Habeas 
Corpus, zoology, Mr. Pitt, the American war, 
Copernicus, Confucius, Mahomet, Harvey, Jenner, 
Lycurgus, and Catherine of Arragon; through 
a veiy diabolical dance of history, science, 
theology, philosophy, and instruction of all, 
kinds, did this devoted priestess lead her 
hapless victim, struggling onward towards 
that distant altar at which Pallas Athene 
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waited, pale and inscrutable, to receive a new 
disciple. 

But Olivia Marchmont did not mean to be 
unmerciful ; she meant to be good to her step- 
daughter. She did not love her ; but, on the 
other hand, she did not dislike her. Her feelings 
were simply negative. Mary understood this, and 
the submissive obedience she rendered to her 
stepmother was imtempered by affection. So for 
nearly two years these two people led a mono- 
tonous life, unbroken by any more important 
event than a dinner party at Marchmont 
Towers, or a brief visit to Harrowgate or 
Scarborough. 

This monotonous existence was not to go on for 
ever. The fatal day, so horribly feared by John 
Marchmont, was creeping closer and closer. The 
sorrow which had been shadowed in every childish 
dream, in every childish prayer, came at last ; and 
Mary Marchmont was left an orphan. 

Poor John had never quite recovered the effects 
of his winter excursion to Scotland ; neither his 
wife's devoted nursing, nor his physician's care, 
could avail for ever ; and, late in the autumn of 
the second year of his marriage, he sank, slowly 
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and peacefully enough as regards physical suffer- 
ing, but not without bitter grief of mind. 

In vain Hubert Arundel talked to him; in 
vain did he himself pray for faith and comfort in 
this dark hour of triaL He could not bear to 
leave his child alone in the world. In the foolish- 
ness of his love, he would have trusted in the 
strength of his own arm to shield her in the 
battle ; yet he could not trust her hopefully to 
ihe arm of God. He prayed for her night and 
day during the last week of his illness ; while she 
was praying passionately, almost madly, that he 
might be spared to her, or that she might die 
with him. Better for her, according to all mortal 
reasoning, if she had. Happier for her, a thou- 
sand times, if she could have died 'as she wished 
to die, cHnging to her father's breast 

The blow fell at last upon those two loving 
hearts. These were the awful shadows of death 
that shut his child's face from John Marchmont's 
fading sight. His feeble arms groped here and 
there for her in that dim and awful obscurity. 

Yes, this was death. The narrow tract of 
yellow sand had little by little grown narrower 
and narrower. The dark and cruel waters were 
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closing in ; the feeble boat went down into the 
darkness : and Mary stood alone, with her dead 
father's hand clasped in hers, — ^the last feeble link 
which bound her to the Past, — looking blankly- 
forward to an unknown Future. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE DAY OP DESOLATION. 

Yes ; the terrible day had come. Mary March- 
mont roamed hither and thither in the big gaunt 
rooms, up and down the long dreary corridons, 
white and ghostlike in her mute anguish, while 
the undertaker's men were busy in her father's 
chamber, and while John's widow sat in the study 
below, writing business letters, and making all 
necessary arrangements for the funeral. 

In those early days no one attempted to com- 
fort the orphan. There was something more ter- 
rible than the loudest grief in the awful quiet of 
the girl's anguish. The wan eyes, looking wearily 
out of a white haggard face, that seemed drawn 
and contracted as if by some hideous physical 
torture, were tearless. Except the one long wail 
of despair which had burst from her lips in the 
awful moment of her father's death agony, no cry 
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of sorrow, no utterance of pain, had given relief 
to Mary Marchmont's suffering. 

She suffered, and was still. She shrank away 
from all human companionship ; she seemed 
specially to avoid the society of her stepmother. 
She locked the door of her room upon all who 
would have intruded on her, and flung herself 
upon the bed, to lie there in a dull stupor for 
hour after hour. But when the twilight was grey 
in the desolate corriclors, the wretched girl wan- 
dered out into the gallery on which her father's 
room opened, and hovered near that solemn death- 
chamber ; fearful to go in, fearful to encounter 
the watchers of the dead, lest they should tor- 
ture her by their hackneyed expressions of sjrm- 
pathy, lest they should agonise her by their 
commonplace talk of the lost. 

Once during that brief interval, while the coffin 
still held terrible tenancy of the death-chamber, 
the girl wandered in the dead of the night, when 
all but the hired watchers were asleep, to the 
broad landing of the oaken staircase, and into a 
deep recess formed by an embayed window that 
opened over the great stone porch which sheltered 
the principal entrance to Marchmont Towers. 
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The window had been left open; for even in 
the bleak autumn weather the atmosphere of the 
great house seemed hot and oppressive to its 
living inmates, whose spirits were weighed down 
by a vague sense of the Awful Presence in that 
Lincolnshire mansion. Mary had wandered to 
this open window, scarcely knowing whither she 
went, after remaining for a long time on her 
knees by the threshold of her father's room, with 
her head resting against the oaken panel of the 
door, — ^not praying ; why should she pray now, 
imless her prayers could have restored the dead ? 
She had come out upon the wide staircase, and 
past the ghostly pictured faces, that looked grimly 
do^vn upon her from the oaken wainscot against 
which they hung ; she had wandered here in the 
dim grey light — ^there was light somewhere in 
the feky, but only a shadowy and uncertain glim- 
mer of fading starlight or coming dawn — and she 
stood now with her head resting against one of 
the angles of the massive stonework, looking out 
of the open window. 

The morning which was already glimmering 
dimly in the eastern sky behind Marchmont 
Towers was to witness poor John's funeral. For 
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nearly six days Mary Marchmont had avoided all 
human companionship : for nearly six days she 
had shunned all human sympathy and comfort. 
During aU that time she had never eaten, except 
when forced to do so by her stepmother ; who had 
visited her &om time to time, ^nd had insisted 
upon sitting by her bedside while she took the food 
that had been brought to her. Heaven knows how 
often the girl had slept during those six dreary 
days ; but her feverish slumbers had brought her 
very little rest or refreshment. They had brought 
her nothing but cruel dreams, in which her father 
was still alive ; in which she felt his thin arms 
clasped round her neck, his faint and fitful breath 
warm upon her cheek. 

A great clock in the stables struck five while 
Mary Marchmont stood looking out of the Tudor 
window. The broad grey flat before the house 
stretched far away, melting into the shadowy 
horizon. The pale stars grew paler as Mary 
looked at them ; the black-water pools began to 
glimmer faintly under the widening patch of 
light in the eastern sky. The girl's senses were 
bewildered by her suffering, and her head was 
light and dizzy. 
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Her father's death had made so sudden and 
terrible a break in her existence, that she could 
scarcely believe the worid had not come to an 
end, with all the joys and sorrows of its inhabi- 
tants. Would there be anything more after to- 
morrow ? she thought ; would the blank days and 
nights go monotonously on when the story that 
had given them a meaning and a purpose had 
come to its dismal end ? Surely not ; surely, 
after those gaunt iron gates, far away across the 
swampy waste that was called a park, had closed 
upon her father's funeral train, the world would 
come to an end, and there would be no more time 
or space. I think she really believed this in the 
semi-deUrium into which she had fallen within 
the last hour. She believed that all would be 
over ; and that she and her despair would melt 
away into the emptiness that was to engulf the 
universe after her father's funeral. 

Then suddenly the full reality of her grief 
flashed upon her with horrible force. She clasped 
her hands upon her forehead, and a low faint cry 
broke from her white lips. 

It was not all over. Time and space would 
not be annihilated. The weary, monotonous. 
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workaday world would still go on upon its course. 
Ndthing would be changed. The great gaunt 
stone mansion would still stand, and the dull 
machinery of its interior would still go on : the 
same hours ; the same customs ; the same in- 
flexible routine. John Marchmont would be car- 
ried out of the house that had owned him master, 
to lie in the dismal vault under Kemberling 
Church; and the world in which he had made 
so little stir would go on without him. The easy- 
chair in which he had been wont to sit would be 
wheeled away from its comer by the fireplace in 
the western drawing-room. The papers in his study 
would be sorted and put away, or taken posses- 
sion of by strange hands. Cromwells and Napo- 
leons die, and the earth reels for a moment, only 
to be '' alive and bold " again in the next instant, 
to the astonishment of poets, and the calm satis- 
faction of philosophers ; and ordinary people eat 
their breakfasts while the telegram lies beside 
them upon the table, and while the ink in which 
Mr. Eeuter's message is recorded is still wet from 
the machine in Printing-house Square. 

Anguish and despair more terrible than any of 
the tortures she had felt yet took possession of 

VOL. I. Q 
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Mflxy Mardonoiitfs breast For the fiist time 
she looked out at her own fiitiire.. Until now 
she had thought only of her father's deatk She 
had despaired because he was gone ; but she had 
never contemplated the horror of her fatore life, 
— a life in which die was to exist without him. 
A sudden agony, that was near akin to madneas, 
seized upon this girl, in whose sensitive natuie 
affection had alwajB had a morbid inteDBity. She 
shuddered with a. wild dread at tiie pno^ect of 
that blank future ; and as she looked out. at ih& 
wide stone steps below the window fiom which 
she was leaning, for the first time in her young 
life the idea of self-destruction fladiod across her 
mind. 

She uttered a cry, a shrill, ahnost unearthly 
cry, that was notwithstanding low and. feeble, 
and ckmbered suddenly upon the broad stone 
sill of the Tudor casement. She wanted to fling 
herself down and dash her brain? out upon the 
stone steps below; but in the utter prostration 
of her state she was too feeble to do this, and she 
fell backwards and dropped in a heap upon the 
polished oaken flooring of the recess, striking her 
forehead as- she fell. She lay there uneonscioua 
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until neaxly seven o'clock, when one of the women- 
servants found her, and carried her off to her own 
room, where she suffered herself to be nndieseed 
•and put to bed. 

Maxy Marchmont did not speak until the good- 
hearted Lincolnshire housemaid had laid her in 
her bed, and was going away to tell Olivia of 
the state in which she had found the orphan girl. 

" Don't tell my stepmother anything aboat me, 
•Susan," she said ; " I think I was mad last night*" 

This speech frightened the housemaid, and she 
went straight to the widow's room. Mrs. March- 
mont, always an early riser, had been up and 
dressed for some time, and went at once- to look 
at her stepdaughter.. 

She found Mary very calm and reasonabla 
There was no trace of bewilderment or delirium 
now in her manner; and when the pnnexpal 
doctor of Swampington came a couple of hours 
afterwards to look at the young heiress, he de- 
clared that there was no cause for any alaim. 
The young lady was sensitive, morbidly sensitive, 
he said, and must be kept very quiet for a few 
days, and watched by some one whose presence 
would not annoy her. If there was any girl of 

q2 
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her own age whom she had ever shown a pre- 
dilection for, that girl would be the fittest com- 
panion for her just now. After a few days, it 
would be advisable that she should have change 
of air and change of scene. She must not be 
allowed to brood continuously on her &ther's 
death. The doctor repeated this last injunction 
more than once. It was most important that 
she should not give way too perpetually to her 
grie£ 

So Mary Marchmont lay in her darkened room 
while her father^s funeral train was moving slowly 
away from the western entrance. It happened 
that the orphan girl's apartments looked out into 
the quadrangle ; so she heard none of the sub- 
dued sounds which attended the departure of that 
solemn procession. In her weakness she had 
grown submissive to the wiU of others. She 
thought this feebleness and exhaustion gave warn- 
ing of approaching death. Her prayers would be 
granted, after all. This anguish and despair would 
be but of brief duration, and she would ere long 
be carried to the vault under Kemberling Church, 
to. lie beside her father in the black stillness of 
that solemn place. 
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Mrs. Marchmont strictly obeyed the doctor's 
injunctions. A girl of seventeen, the daughter 
of a small tenant farmer near the Towers, had 
been a special favourite with Mary, who was not 
apt to. make friends amongst strangers. This girl, 
Hester Pollard, was sent for, and came willingly 
and gladly to watch her young patroness. She 
brought her needlework with her, and sat near 
the window busily employed, while Maiy lay 
shrouded by the curtains of the bed. All active 
services necessary for the comfort of the invaUd 
were performed by Olivia or her own special 
attendant — an old servant who had lived with 
the Bector ever since his daughter's birth, and 
had only lefb him to follow that daughter to 
Marchmont Towers after her marriage. So Hes- 
ter Pollard had nothing to do but to keep very 
quiet, and patiently await the time when Mary 
might be disposed to talk to her. The farmer's 
daughter was a gentle, unobtrusive creature, very 
well fitted for the duty imposed upon her. 
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PAUL. 

Olivia Marchmont aat in her late huabaad's 
«tudy while John's faneral train was moving 
slowly along under the misty October &ky. A 
loi^ stream of carriages followed. the stately 
heu:se, with its four black horses, and its vohi- 
tninous draperies of rich velvet, and nodding 
plumes that wei*e damp and heavy with the au- 
tumn atmosphere. The unassuming master of 
Marchmont Towers had won for himself a quiet 
popularity amongst the ample countoy gentiy. 
and the best families in lincolnshire had sent 
their chiefs to do honour to his burial, or at the 
least their empty carris^es to represent them at 
that mournful ceremonial. Olivia sat in her dead 
husband's favourite chamber. Her head lay back 
upon the cushion of the roomy morocco-covered 
arm-chair in which he had so often sat. She had 



been -wmkii^ haxd that maniing, aad indeed 
eyery mooming ainoe John Maa:chmca[it's death, 
sorting and anamging papers, with the aid of 
Sichard Paulette, the Lincohi-B Inn soKcitor, and 
James Qormby, the land-steward. She knew 
that she liad been left sole guardian of her step- 
daughter, and executrix to. her husband's will ; *and 
she had lost no time in making herself acquainted 
with the btisineas details of the estate, and the 
full nature of the responsibilities .intrusted to 
her. 

She was resting now. She had done all that 
could be done until after the reading of the will. 
She had attended to her stepdaughter. She had 
stood in oneof the windows of the western draw^ 
■ing-room, watching the departure of the funeral 
cortege ; and now she abandoned herself for <a 
brief space to that idleness which was so unusual 
to her. 

A fire burned. in the low grate at her feet, and 
a rough cur — ^half shepherd's dog, half Scotch 
deer-hound, who had been fond of John, but was 
not fond of Olivia— lay at the further extremity 
of the hearth-rug, watching her suspiciously. 

Mrs. Marchmont's personal appearance had not 
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altered during the two years of her married life. 
Her face was thin and haggard ; but it had been 
thin aiid haggard before her marriage. And yet 
no one could deny that the face was handsome, 
and the features beautifully chiselled. But the 
grey eyes were hard and cold, the line of the 
faultless eyebrows gave a stem expression to the 
countenance ; the thin lips were rigid and com- 
pressed. The face wanted both light and colour. 
A sculptor copying it line by line would have 
produced a beautiful head. A painter must have 
lent his own glowing tints if he wished to repre- 
sent OUvia Marchmont as a lovely woman. 

Her pale face looked paler, and her dead black 
hair blacker, against the blank whiteness of her 
widow's cap. Her mourning dress clung closely to 
her taU, slender figure. She was little more than 
twenty-five, but she looked a woman of thirty. 
It had been her misfortune to look older than she 
was from a veiy early period in her life. 

She had not loved her husband when she 
married him, nor had she ever felt for him that 
love which in most womanly natures grows out 
of custom and duty. It was not in her nature 
to love. Her passionate idolatry of her boyish 
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cousin had been the one solitary affection that 
had ever held a place in her cold heart. All the 
£re of her nature had been concentrated in this 
one folly, this one passion, against which only 
heroic endurance had been able to prevail 

Mrs. Marchmont felt no grief, therefore, at her 
husband's loss. She had felt the shock of his 
death, and the painful oppression of his dead 
presence in the house. She had faithfully nursed 
him through many illnesses ; she had patiently 
tended him until the very last ; she had done her 
duty. And now, for the first time, she had leisure 
to contemplate the past, and look forward to the 
future. 

So far this woman had fulfilled the task which 
she had taken upon herself ; she had been true 
and loyal to the vow she had made before Qod's 
altar, in the church of Swampington. And now 
she was free. No, not quite free ; for she had a 
heavy buiden yet upon her hands ; the solemn 
charge of her stepdaughter during the girl's mi- 
nority. But as regarded marriage-vows and mar- 
riage-ties she was free. 

She was free to love Edward Arundel again. 

The thought came upon her with a rush and an 
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impetus^ w3d and stroiig as the sadden upriaiiig ef 
a whirlwind, or the loosiiig of a xnonntaiii-torreiaLt 
that had long been bound. She was a wife no 
longer. It was no longer a sin to think of the 
bright-haired soldier, fightizig fiax awaj. She was 
free. When Edward retained to England bynoid- 
by, he would find her iicee once more ; a young 
widow, — ^young, handsome, and rich enough to be 
no bad prize for a younger son. He would OGKm0 
back and find her thus ; and then — ^and then — ! 

She flung one of her denched hands up into 
the air, and struck it on her forehead in a sudden 
paroxysm of rage. What then ? Would he love 
her any better then than he had loved her two 
years ago ? No ; he would treat her with the 
same crudl indifference, the same commonplace 
cousinly friendliness, with which he had mocked 
and tortured her before. Oh, shame ! Oh, mi- 
sery ! Was there no piide in women, that there 
could be one among them fallen so low as her ; 
ready to grovel at the feet of a fair-hiEured boy, 
and ip cry aloud, " Love me, love me ! or be 
pitiful, and strike me dead ! " 

Better that John Marchmont should have Hved 
for ever, better that Edward Arundel should die 
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Bome A%han .fortress, than that he should return 
to inflict upon her the same tortures she had 
Tmthad nndei- two years before. 

"God .grant that he may never come back!'" 
she thought. ''Qod gmnt that he may many 
out yonder, and live and die there ! God keep 
him from me for ever and far ever in this weary 
T^orld ! " 

And yet in the next moment, with the incon- 
sistency which is the chief attribute of that mad- 
ness we call love, her thoughts wandered away 
dreamily into visions of the future ; and she 
pictured Edward Arundel back again at Swamp- 
ington, at Marchmont Towers. Her soul burst 
its bonds and expanded, and drank in the sunlight 
of gladness : and she dared to think thatHt might 
be so — ^there might be happiness yet for her. He 
had been a boy when he went back to India> — 
careless, indifferent. He would return a man, — 
-graver, wiser, altogether changed : changed ao 
much as to love her perhaps. 

She knew that, at least, no rival had shut her 
cousin's heart against her, when she and he had 
been together two yearss before. He had been 
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indifferent to her; but he had been indifferent 
to others also. There was comfort in that recol- 
lection. She had questioned him very sharply 
as to his life in India and at Dangerfield, and she 
had discovered no trace of any tender memory 
of the past, no hint of a cherished dream of the 
future. His heart had been empty : a boyish, 
unawakened heart : a temple in which the niches 
were untenanted, the shrine unhallowed by the 
presence of a goddess. 

Olivia Marchmont thought of these things. 
For a few moments, if only for a few moments, 
she abandoned herself to such thoughts as these. 
She let herself go. She released the stem hold 
which it was her habit to keep upon her own 
mind ; and in those bright moments of delicious 
abandonment the glorious sunshine streamed in 
in upon her narrow life, and visions of a possible 
future expanded before her like a fairy panorama, 
stretching away into realms of vague light and 
splendour. It was possible; it was at least pos- 
sible. 

But,, again, in the next moment the magical 
panorama collapsed and shrivelled away, like a 
burning scroll ; the fEiiry picture, whose gorgeous 
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colouring she had looked upon with dazzled eyes, 
ahnost blinded by its oveipowering gloiy, shrank 
into a handful of black ashes^ and was gone. The 
woman's strong nature reasserted itself ; the iron 
will rose up, ready to do battle with the foolish 
heart. 

" I vjUI not be fooled a second time," she cried. 
" Did I suffer so little when I blotted that image 
out of my heart? Did the destruction of my 
cruel Juggernaut cost me so small an agony that 
I must needs be ready to elevate the false god 
again, and crush out my heart once more under 
the brazen wheels of his chariot ? He will never 
love me / " 

She writhed ; this self-sustained and resolute 
woman writhed in her anguish as she uttered 
those five words, " He will never love me 1 " She 
knew that they were true ; that of all the changes 
that Time could bring to pass, it would never 
bring such a change as that. There was not one 
element of sympathy between herself and the • 
young soldier ; they had not one thought in com- 
mon. Nay, more ; there was an absolute an- 
tagonism between them, which, in spite of her 
love, Olivia fully recognised. Over the gulf that 
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separated them no coincidence of thought or 
fancy, no sympathetic emotion, ever stretched its 
electiic chain to draw them togetiier in mysfcenous 
union. They stood aloof, divided by the width 
of an intellectual universe. The woman knew^ 
this, and hated herself for her- folly, scorning alike 
her love and its object ; but her love was not the 
less because of her scorn. It was a madness, an 
isolated madness, which stood alone in her soul, 
and fought for mastery over her better aspirations, 
her wiser thoughts. We are all familiar with 
stmnge stories of wise and great minds which 
have been ridden by some hobgoblin fancy, some 
one horrible monomania ; a bleeding head upon 
a dish, a grinning skeleton playing hide-and-seek 
in the folds of the bed-curtains; some devilry or 
other before which the master-spirit shrank and 
dwindled until the body withered and the victim 
died. 

Had Olivia Marchmont lived a couple of cen- 

• turies before, she would have gone straight to the 

nearest old crone, and would have boldly accused 

the wretched woman of being the author of her 

misery. 

" You harbour a black cat and other noisome 
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vermin, and: you prowl about mutijeriiig to your- 
self o' nights^'' she might have said. " Tou have 
been seen to gather herbs, and you make strange 
and uncanny signs with your palsied old fingers. 
The black cat is the devil, your colleague ; and 
the rats under your tumble-down roof are his 
imps, your associates. It is you who have instilled 
this horrible madness into my soul ; for it could 
not come of itself." 

And Olivia Marchmont, being resolute and 
strong-minded, would not have rested until her 
tormentor had paid the penalty of her foul work 
at a stake in the nearest market-place. 

And indeed some of our madnesses are so mad, 
some of our follies are so foolish, that we might 
almost be forgiven if we believed that there was 

a company of horrible crones meeting somewhere 

I 

on an invisible Brocken, and making incanta- 
tions for our destruction; Take up a newspaper 
and read its hideous revelations of dime and 
folly; and it will be scarcely strange if you in- 
voluntarily wonder whether witchcraft is a dark 
fable of the middle ages, or a dreadful truth of 
the nineteenth century. Must not some of these 
miserable creatures whose stories we lead.hepoS" 
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8e88ed; possessed by eager, relentless detnons, 
who lash and goad them onward, until no black 
abyss of vice, no hideous gulf of crime, is black 
or hideous enough to content them ? 

Olivia Marchmont might have been a good and 
great woman. She had all the elements of great- 
ness. She had genius, resolution, an indomitable 
courage, an iron will, perseverance, self-^ienial, 
temperance, chastity. But against aU these qua- 
lities was set a fatal and foolish love for a boyV 
handsome face and frank and genial manner. 
If Edward Arundel had never crossed her path, 
her unfettered soul might have taken the highest 
and grandest flight; but, chained down, bound, 
trammelled by her love for him, she grovelled on 
the earth like some maimed and wounded eagle, 
who sees his fellows afar off, high in the purple 
empyrean, and loathes himself for his impotence. 

" What do I love him for ? " she thought. " Is 
it because he has blue eyes and chestnut hair, 
with wandering gleams of golden light in it ? Is 
it because he has gentlemanly manners, and is 
easy and pleasant, genial and light-hearted ? Is 
it because he has a dashing walk, and the air of 
a man of fashion ? It must be for some of these 
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attributes, surely; for I know nothing more in 
him. Of all the things he has ever said, I can 
remember nothing — and I remember his smallest 
words, Heaven help me ! — ^that any sensible per- 
son could think worth repeating. He is brave, 
I dare say, and generous ; but what of that ? He 
is neither braver nor more generous than other 
men of his rank and position." 

She sat lost in such a reverie as this while her 
dead husband was being carried to th^ roomy 
vault set apart for the owners of Marchmont 
Towers and their kindred ; she was absorbed in 
some such thoughts as these, when one of the 
grave, grey-headed old servants brought her a 
card upon a heavy salver emblazoned with the 
Marchmont arms. 

Olivia took the card almost mechanically. 
There are some thoughts which carry us a long 
way from the ordinaiy occupations of every-day 
life, and it is not always easy to return to the dull 
jog-trot routine. The widow passed her left hand 
across her brow before she looked at the name 
inscribed upon the card in her right. 

" Mr. Paul Marchmont.'* 

She started as she read the name. Paul 
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Marchmont ! She remembered what . her fanabaind 
had told her of this man. It was not mmck ; for 
John's feelmgs on the subject of his consm had 
been of so vague a. nature that he haad jBfanmk 
from eipoundmg them to his stem, practical wife. 
Be had told her, therefore, ik^i he did not very 
amich oaxe for Paul, a&d that be wi^ed no- 
intimacy ever to .arise between the artsst and. 
Mary ; but he had said nothmg more than this. 

" The gentleman is waiting to see ' me, I snp- 
pose?" Mrs. Marchmont said. 

'^Tes, ma'am. The gentleman . came to .Kern- 
berling by the ll'o tmin from London, land hasi 
driven over here in one of Hanris's flys." 

"Tell him I will come to him immediaijely. Is- 
he in the drawing-room ?" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

The man bowed and left the room. Olivia roso 
from her chair and lingered by the £repilace with 
her foot on the fender, her elbow resting on the 
jfearved oak chimneypiece. 

"Paul Manshmont! :He has coi»e to the 
funeral, I suppose. And he expects to find him- 
self mentioned in the will, I dare say. I think, 
from what my husband told me, he will be dis- 
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- appointed in tthst dPaoil MaTcfamont 1 If iMiary 

• WBre to die unfnarried, this juaa or his listers 

. wouM inhent Msrchmoiit Towers." 

There was a looking-giass over the mantel- 
peoe*; amarrow, oblong glass^ in an old^&shioned 
carved ebony iraiHe, which was incHned forward. 
Olivia looked musingly in this ^ass, .and 
smoothed the heavy bands of dead-black hair 
under^her cap. 

*' There jare people who wonld call me hand- 
some/' she thought^, as she looked with a moody 
firawn at her image in the glass ; ''and yet. I have 

. seen Edward Arundel's eyes wander away from 
my faee, even while J have been talking to 
him, to w«t(di the swallows skimming by in the 
smi, or the ivy-leaves flapping against the walL" 

She ^turned from the glass with ^a sigh, and 
went out into a dusky corridor. The shutters of all 
the principal rooms and the windows upon the 
grand staircase were still closed ; the wide hall 
was dark and gloomy, and drops of rain spattered 
every now and then upon the logs that smoul- 
dered on the wide old-fashioned hearth. The 
misty October morning had heralded a wet day. 

Paul Marchmont was sitting in a low easy- 

b2 
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chair before a blazing fire in the western drawing- 
room^ the red light full upon his face. It was a 
handsome face^ or perhaps^ to speak more exactly, 
it was one of those faces that are generally called 
"interesting." 'The features were very delicate 
and refined, the pale greyish-blue eyes were 
shaded by long brown lashes, and the small and 
rather feminine mouth was overshadowed by a 
slender auburn moustache, under which the rosy 
tint of the lips was very visible. But it was Paul 
Marchmont's hair which gave a peculiarity to a 
personal appearance that might otherwise have 
been in no way out of the common. This hair, 
fine, silky, and luxuriant, was white, although its 
owner could not have been more than thirty- 
seven jears of age. 

The uninvited guest rose as Olivia Marchmont 
entered the room. 

" I have the honour of speaking to my cousin's 
widow?" he said, with a courteous smile. 

" Yes, I am Mrs. Marchmont." 

Olivia seated hei-self near the fire. The wet 
day was cold and cheerless. Mrs. Marchmont 
shivered as she extended her long thin hand to 
the blaze. 
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^*And you are doubtless surprised to see me 
here, Mrs. Marchmont?" the artist said^ leaning 
upon the back of his chair in the easy attitude of 
a man who means to make himself at home. 
"But believe me, that although I never took 
advantage of a very friendly letter written to me 
by poor John '^ 

Paul Marchmont paused for a moment, keeping 
sharp watch upon the widow's face; but no 
sorrowful expression, no evidence of emotion, was 
visible in that inflexible countenance. 

" Although, I repeat, I never availed myself of 
a sort of general invitation to come and shoot his 
partridges, or borrow money of him, or take 
advantage of any of those other little privileges 
generally claimed by a man's poor relations, it is 
not to be supposed, my dear Mrs. Marchmont, 
that I was altogether forgetful of either March- 
mont Towers or its owner, my cousin. I did not 
come here, because I am a hard-working man, 
and the idleness of a country house would have 
been ruin to me. But I heard sometimes of my 
cousin from neighbours of his." 

"Neighbours!" repeated Olivia, in a tone of 
surprise. 
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" Yea^ people near enough to be-callad ne^ib- 
boon, m the coontiy. My sistor liyea at StaA- 
fi'diL She is married to a 8argeoBr.ifiio piaotises 
in that ddightfiil town.. Yon know StanfieU, of 

COOEBe?'' 

''No, I have never* been there. It iafive-and^c 
twenty miles from here." 

'< Indeed ! too fax. for a drive, then*. lEes^ ray 
sister Uves at Stanfidd. John n«fer Imew nHmh 
of her in his advereity; and therefoie maj tie fop- 
given if he fo^jot her in. his prospnity. But she 
did not' foi^get him. We pom^* relations Imve 
excellent memofies.. The Stanfield pseple- have 
so. little to talk abont^ that it. is scaroeljrr airjr 
wonder if they are. inquisitive abontithe affiiin-of 
the grand ooimtry gentry round about them:. L 
heard of John through my sister ;. I heard' (^hia- 
marriage tibrot^hher,^ — he bowed to Olivia as he* 
said ihis, — ''aod I wrote immediately to conv 
gragtulate him npon.liiat happy evenfc^" — hetbowed 
againJiere ; — ''and it was through Lavinia W<eslon^ 
my sister, that I heanL of poor* Jolm's deaiiK;. one- 
day before the announcement apgeaoed: ia ffaeL 
coliimnsjc^ ihe 'Times.' Lam soirytD ffiidithat 
I am too late for the funeral I could: have. 



msbed; ta havB paod Taj- coumi tbe last tribute of 
•eateem that chibb man can pay asuother/' 

" You would wish to hear the readiug; of the 
win 1 '" OUTiaisaid, iidiem)gatiTCly; 

Paul Maxehsaoat shru^^d his shoioildiers, with a 
low, careless laugh; not an indecorous laugh,-— > 
nothing that this maax did or' said esndr a^^aved 
iH-adviaed or-oiffeof place. The people who disr 
liked hmtiwere compelled to aeknowiedg^. thai> 
they disliked him unreasonably, and very misch 
012 the Doctc^r-EeU pmunple ; . for: it was impoe- 
sible- to* take objection to» ^her his man&eri^ or 
hiB>actkfl9& 

'' That important legal doeimieixt cans haiTe very 
little interest^ fiw?- nie-,.in(jr deay Mrs. Marchmoi^fc;" 
h« said ga%.. - J6h« can have had nothing to 
leave me. I am too well acquainted: with iVe 
terms of my grandfather's will to have anymer- 
•c^iary hopes in commg tO'Marcfamont Towers.-'^ 

H& stopped,i.aadi: looked at OUvia^s iiopassiU^ 
faoed. 

"What oa' earth couM htave induced this 
wemaai to* many my cousin.?.-' he thbugiit:. 
'''Jiohn could, hswre had* very little to. lea;ve:hk.s 
widow.!' 
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He played with the ornaments at his watch- 
chain, looking reflectively at the fire for some 
moments. 

''Miss Marchmont, — my cousin^ Mary March- 
mont, I should say, — ^bears her loss pretty well, I 
hope?" 

Olivia shrugged her shoulders. 

''I am sorry to say that my stepdaughter 
displays very little Christian resignation," she 
said. 

And then a spirit within her arose and whis- 
pered, with a mocking voice, *' What resignation 
do you show beneath your affliction, — ^you, who 
should be so good a Christian ? How have you 
learned to school your rebellious heart?" 

"My cousin is very yotmg," Paul Marchmont 
said, presently. 

" She was fifteen last July." 

"Fifteen! Veiy young to be the owner of 
Marchmont Towers and an income of eleven 
thousand a year," returned the artist He walked 
to one of the long windows, and drawing aside the 
edge of the blind, looked out upon the terrace 
and the wide fiats before the mansion. The rain 
dripped and splashed upon the stone steps ; the 
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lain-drops hung upon the grim adornments of 
the carved balustrade, soaking into moss-grown 
escutcheons and half-obliterated coats-of-arms. 
The weird willows by the pools far away, and a 
group of poplars near the house, looked gaunt and 
black against the dismal grey sky. 

Paul Marchmont dropped the blind, and turned 
away from the gloomy landscape with a half-con- 
temptuous gesture. " I don't know that I envy 
my cousin, after all," he said : ''the place is as 
dreary as Tennyson's Moated Granga" 

There was the sound of wheels on the carriage- 
drive before the terrace, and presently a subdued 
murmur of hushed voices in the hall. Mr. 
Bichard Faulette, and the two medical men who 
had attended John Marchmont, had returned to 
the Towers, for the reading of the will Hubert 
Arundel had returned with them ; but the other 
followers in the funeral train had departed to 
their several homes. The undertaker and his 
men had come back to the house by the side- 
entrance, and were making themselves very com- 
fortable in the servants'-hall after the fulfilment 
of their mournful dutie& 

The will was to be read in the dining-room; 
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aad Mr: Baidefcte and tbe cleik wh» had aocxnft- 
paaied Udi to Marehmmi Unpen ifere aheadjr 
seated, at (ne end of the long canred-oak tables 
hmsy with thdr papers aad pans and ink, aa? 
somiDg a& in^iortaiiee the oeeasian did noti 
require. Olivia went ont inio ihe haH.toapaak 
toherfaiiMSL 

" Yoa will fbid Mr. [B&xdiinoBi^s solicitor in the 
dim^-room," she said to Bsiul, who was lookup 
at some of the old pieturea oa the dtawii^-room 
walls. 

A laxge fire was bUoii^ in the wide grate at 
the end . of the dtmng-room. The Umda had 
been drawn up. There waa no longi^r need thai 
the house aheuld be wr^iped. in daskness. The 
Awful Presence had depasied'; and sudt light as 
there was in the gloomy October sky was free to 
enter the rocsBs, which the death of' one qidet, 
unobtrusive creature had nwde for a tinie desor 
laid; 

There was no sound in theroom but the law 
voioeaof the two doctors talkingoftheir late patLent- 
in undertones' near the fireplaoe, and tUe oeca-^ 
sional fluttering of the papers under the lawyer!s 
haaiL. The dcrk^ who sat respectfully & little 



way behisdihis master^ and upoit^tiiB ver^f^eSge^h 
his pondaroixs- raoroccGhCOTBt&i: diotii;. fa»S baen^ 
wont to gi^e JoMi Maarebment hk orders^ audi to 
lecture him for * b^ngv taanfyvupitb hi»:^f«o«kr m itm^' 
years before^ in the Kncolti's lim offieei. He was 
wondering now whethear' he should find htsnrif' 
remembered in the d^ad' mxoL's wiM, to the extent 
of a numrmng^mg or an 61d.flislii<med silver 

Hkhaard . Pautette looked up as Olma' aai^ hiN^ 
father- entered the room, followed- at a IHtiB 
distance by-'i^al Marohmctot; wiM> waLkeoi!^ 3t*,a« 
leisurely pace; Itokingt at tfa©- caH?v^" d4o»wajre.« 
and the pieturea against- the waiiKoat; aiid ap»- 
pearing; as^he bad declared bimelf/v^rr little 
concerned in the itc^rtant business about to be > 
transaeted 

" We shall want Miss Maxehmont* Ifere^, if ytm 
please/' Mr. Patdette said, a» he looked^ up from 
his'paperst 

"Is it n«ce«8»»y that i*e^ siio^ld-be present ?**^' 
OUvia asked. 

" Very necessary/' 

" But she is ill'; she i» in bed/' 

''It is most important that she shouM^behere 
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when the will is read. Perhaps Mr. Bolton " — ^the 
lawyer looked towards one of the medical men — 
''will see. He will be able to tell ns whether 
Miss Marchmont can safely come downstairs." 

Mr. Bolton, the Swampington surgeon who had 
attended Maiy that morning, left the room with 
Olivia. The lawyer rose and warmed his hands at 
the blaze, talking to Hubert Arundel and the 
London physician as he did so. Paul Marchmont, 
who had not been introduced to any one, occupied 
himself entirely with the pictures for a little time ; 
and then, strolling over to the fireplace, fell into 
conversation with the three gentlemen, contriving, 
adroitly enough, to let them know who he was. 
The lawyer looked at him with some interest, — a 
professional interest, no doubt ; for Mr. Paulette 
had a copy of old Philip Marchmont's will in one 
of the japanned deed-boxes inscribed with poor 
John's name. He knew that this easy-going, 
pleasant-mannered, white-haired gentleman was 
the Paul Marchmont named in that document, 
and stood next in succession to Mary. Mary 
might die unmarried, and it was as well to be 
friendly and civil to a man who was at least a 
possible client. 
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The four gentlemen stood upon the broad 
Turkey hearth-rug for some time, talking of the 
dead man, the wet weather, the cold autumn, the 
dearth of partridges, and other very safe topics of 
conversation. Olivia and the Swampington doctor 
were a long time absent ; and Bichard Paulette, 
who stood with his back to the fire, glanced every 
now and then towards the door. 

It opened at last, and Mary Marchmont came 
into the room, followed by her stepmother. 

Paul Marchmont turned at the sound of the 
opening of that ponderous oaken door, and for the 
first time saw his second cousin, the young mis- 
tress of Marchmont Towers. He started as he 
looked at her, though with a scarcely perceptible 
movement, and a change came over his face. The 
feminine pinky hue in his cheeks faded suddenly, 
and left them white. It had been a peculiarity of 
Paul Marchmont's, from his boyhood, always to 
turn pale with every acute emotion. 

What was the emotion which had now blanched 
his cheeks ? Was he thinking, " Is this fragile 
creature the mistress of Marchmont Towers 1 Is 
this fi*ail life all that stands between me and 
eleven thousand a year ? " 
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/fhe light which shone out of that feeble.iearthly 
'^beriMttle did indeediseem a ftailaiul fitfiil flame, 
Ixk/dy to'be •ecEtin^pmsbed hjfSJij rude breath from 
ike odarse • odter ^ woirld. Maiy I Marjefamoiit ^ was 
deadljrpale ; <bla^ AeA^vms ^icurcLod ^faer wistful 
hsz^l '■ejes. >Her new moumiiigHiTess, witli its 
heavy trimmings of lustreless crape> seemed to 
hang loose upon her sleraderrfigore ; Jmt soft brown 
ludr^^damp/witii the neater wtthtwhichJieri burning 
forehead had been bathed/fell .in stcaigfat lank 
. tresses aboat her shouldeis. Her eyes .were tear- 
tess/ her mouth terribly oompressed. TFbe rigidity 
of her fisM^e betokened the «tniggle by which her 
sorrow was ri^iressed. ^She sat in an easy-chair 
which Olivia: indicated to her, ami with her hands 
lying on -the white h^oidkerchief in.her lap, and 
her -swollen eyelids drooping ov«r dier eyes, 
waited for the reading of .her fathef*s wilL It 
would be -the last, the very last, she would ever 
hear of that dear father's words. She remem- 
tiieMd this,' and was Toady-to listen attentively; 
bttt^he remembered loiothing • else. 'What was it 
to^er that she^was'Sdte faeisesaof that great man- 
4Hon,4tnd *<}f eleven thousand -la year? She had 
never in her life thou^t of ^the Lincolnshire 
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fortune with any Teferenee to vkeradf or .ter.twm 

pleasures ; ^d ^he thought of it ;less:^anjsTOr 

now. 

TPhe will was dated"February4th,lM4, exactly 

two months after John's marriage. It ; had been 

made by the master of Mardhmont Towers wxlh- 

otttthe aid of ^ lawyer, iasid was oalywitnefiBed 

by John's housekeeper, uxd by CoxBon the old 

Yalet, a confidentkl -^lervant who liad 'attentled 
upon Mr. MaxsiimouVs ;pi7eiieoessor. 

.KiGhard;Paal&tte began' to read.; i2]d.MaTy,;for 
.the.first time since she had taken .her 'seat 2 ofiar 
the> fire, lifted. her eyes, ami Iktened* breathlessly, 
with faintly tsemulous .lips. Qlima sat near iiber 
stepdaughter; and ;Paul Marchmont stood in a 
'Careless attitude at cme t3©raer of the .fireplace, 
with >his shoulders resting against the massive 
oaken ehimneypieee. The dead man's will mn 
thxts : 

"I John Marchmont of Marchmont Towers 
declare this to be my last will. and testament 
Being persuaded that my end is "approaohing I 
feel my dearlittle daughter Mmj willibeitoft'im- 
.protected by any natural guaidian My yoang 
friend Edward Arundel I had hoped whenini«iy 
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poverty would have been a friend and adviser to 
her if not a protector but hertender years and his 
position in life must place this now out of the 
question and I may die before a fond hope which 
I have long cherished can be realised and which 
may now never be realised I now desire to make 
my will more particularly to provide as well as^ I 

• 

am permitted for the guardianship and care of my 
dear little Mary during her minority Now I will 
and desire that my wife Olivia shall act as guar- 
dian adviser and mother to my dear little Mary 
and that she place herself under the charge and 
guardianship of my wife And as she will be an 
heiress of very considerable property I would wish 
her to be guided by the advice of my said wife in 
the management of her property and particularly 
in the choice of a husband As my dear little 
Mary will be amply provided for on my death I 
make no provision for her by this my will but I 
direct my executrix to present to her a diamond- 
ring which I wish her to wear in memory of her 
loving father so that she may always have me in 
her thoughts and particularly of these my wishes as 
to her future life imtil she shall be of age and 
capable of acting on her own judgment. I also 
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request my executrix to present my young friend 
Edward Arundel also \nth a diamond-ring of the 
value of at least one hundred guineas as a sUght 
tribute of the regard and esteem which I have 
ever enteiiained for him • • * . As to all the pro- 
perty as well real as personal over which I may at 
the time of my death have any control and 
capable of claiming or bequeathing I give devise 
and bequeath to my wife Olivia absolutely And 
I appoint my said wife sole executrix of this my 
will and guardian of my dear little Mary " 

There were a few very small legacies, including 
a mourning-ring to the expectant clerk ; and this 
was all. Paul Marchmont had been quite right ; 
nobody could be less interested than himself in 

9 

this will. 

But he was apparently very much interested in 
John s widow and daughter. He tried to enter 
into conversation with Mary, but the girl's 
piteous manner seemed to implore him to leave 
her immolested ; and Mr. Bolton approached his 
patient almost immediately after the reading of 
the will, and in a manner took possession of her. 
Mary was very glad to leave the room once more, 
and to return to the dim chamber where Hester 
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Pollard sat at needlework. Olivia left her step* 
daughter to the care of this hninble companion, 
and went back to the long dining-room, where 
the gentlemen still hung listlessly oyer the fire, 
not knowing very well what to do with them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Marchmont conld not do less than invite 
Panl to stay a few days at the Towers. She was 
virtually mistress of the house during Mary's 
minority, and on her devolved all the troubles, 
duties, and responsibilities attendant on such a 
position. Her father was going to stay with her 
tiU the end of the week ; and he therefore would 
be able to entertain Mr. Marchmont. Paul un- 
hesitatingly accepted the widow's hospitality. The 
old place was picturesque and interesting, he said ; 
there were some genuine Holbeins in the hall and 
dining-room, and one good Lely in the drawing- 
room. He would give himself a couple of days' 
holiday, and go to Stanfield by an early train on 
Saturday. 

" I have not seen my sister for a long time," he 
•said; "her life is duU enough and hard enough. 
Heaven knows, and she will be glad to see me 
upon my way back to London." 
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Olivia bowed. She did not persuade Mr. 
Marchmont to extend his visit. The common 
courtesy she offered him was kept within the 
narrowest limits. She spent the best part of the 
time in the dead man's study during Paul's two- 
days' stay^ and left the artist almost entirely to her 
father's companionship. 

But she was compelled to appear at dinner^ and 
she took her accustomed place at the head of the 
table. Paul therefore had som^ op^rtunity of 
soimding the depths of the strangest nature-he 
bad ever tried to fathom. He talked to her very 
much, listening with unvarying attention to every 
word she uttered. He watched her — ^but with no 
obtrusive gaze — almost incessantly ; and when he 
went away from Marchmont Towers, without 
having seen Mary since the reading of the will, 
it was of Olivia he thought ; it was the recollec- 
tion of Olivia which interested as much as it 
perplexed him. 

The few people waiting for the London train 

looked at the artist as he strolled up and down the 

quiet platform at Kemberling Station, with his head 

bent and his eyebrows slightly contracted. He had 

a certain easy, careless grace of dress and carriage, 

s 2 
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which harmonised well with his delicate face, his 
silken silvery hair, his carefully-trained aubom 
moustache, and rosy, womanish mouth. He was 
a romantic-looking man. He was the beau-ideal 
of the hero in a young lady's novel. He was a 
man whom schoolgirls would have called " a dear." 
But it had been better, I think, for any helpless 
wretch to be in the bull-dog hold of the sturdiest 
Bill Sykes ever loosed upon society by right of 
his ticket-of-leave, than in the power of Paul 
Marchmont, artist and teacher of drawing, of 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 

He was thinking of Olivia as he walked slowly 
up and down the bare platform, only separated by 
a rough wooden paling from the flat open fields 
-on the outskirts of Kemberling. 

" The little girl is as feeble as a pale February 
butterfly/' he thought; "a puff of frosty wind 
might wither her away. But that woman, that 
woman — ^how handsome she is, with her accurate 
profile and iron mouth ; but what a raging fire 
there is hidden somewhere in her breast, and 
devouring her beauty by day and night I If I 
wanted to paint the sleeping scene in Macbeth, 
I'd ask her to sit for the Thane's wicked wife. 
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Perhaps she has some bloody secret as deadly as 
the murder of a grey-headed Duncan upon her 
conscience^ and leaves her bedchamber in the 
stillness of the night to walk up and down those 
long oaken corridors at the Towers, and wring her 
hands and wail aloud in her sleep. Why did she 
marry John Marchmont? His life gave her little 
more than a fine house to live in; his death 
leaves her with nothing but ten or twelve thousand 
pounds in the Three per Cents. What is her 
mystery — ^what is her secret, I wonder ? for she 
must surely have one." 

Such thoughts as these filled his mind as the 
train carried him away from the lonely little 
station, and away from the neighbourhood of 
Marchmont Towers, within whose stony walls 
Mary lay in her quiet chamber, weeping for her 
dead father, and wishing— God knows in what 
utter singleness, of heart! — ^that she had been 
buried in the vault by his side. 



CHAPTEK XIII. 

OLIVIA'S DESPAIE. 

The life which Mary and her stepmother led 
at Marchmont Towers after poor John's death was 
one of those tranquil and monotonous existences 
that leave very little to be recorded, except the 
slow progress of the weeks and months, the 
gradual changes of the seasons. Mary bore her 
sorrows quietly, as it was her nature to bear 
all things. The doctor's advice was taken, and 
Olivia removed her stepdaughter to Scarborough 
soon after the funeral. But the change of scene 
was slow to effect any change in the state of dull 
despairing sorrow into which the girl had fallen. 
The sea-breezes brought no colour into her pale 
cheeks. She obeyed her stepmother's behests un- 
murmuringly, and wandered wearily by the dreary 
seashore in the dismal November weather, in 
search of health and strength. But wherever she 
went, she carried with her the awful burden of 
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her grief; and in every chaDging cadence of the 
low winter winds, in every varying murmur of the 
moaning waves^ she seemed to hear her dead 
father's funeral dirge. 

I think that; young as Mary Marchmont was, 
this mournful period was the grand crisis of her 
life. The past, with its one great affection, had 
been swept away from her, and as yet there was 
no friendly figure to fiU the disn^ blank of the 
future. Had any kindly matron, any gentle 
Christian creature been ready to stretch out her 
arms to the desolate orphan, Mary's heart would 
have melted, and she would have crept to the 
shelter of that womanly embrace, to nestle there 
for ever. But there was no one. Olivia March- 
mont obeyed the letter of her husband's solemn 
appeal, as she had obeyed the letter of those 
Gospel sentences that had been familiar to her 
firom her childhood, but was utterly imable to 
comprehend its spirit. She accepted the charge 
intrusted to her. She was unflinching in the per- 
formance of her duty ; but no one glimmer of the 
holy hght of motherly love and tenderness, the 
semi-divine compassion of womanhood, ever illu- 
mined the dark chambers of her heart. Every 
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night she questioned herself upon her knees as to 
her rigid performance of the level iroirnd of duty 
she had allotted to herself ; every night — scrupu- 
lous and relentless as the hardest judge who ever 
pronounced sentence upon a criminal — she took 
note of her own shortcomings, and acknowledged 
her deficiencies. 

But, unhappily, this self-devotion of Olivia's 
pressed no less heavily upon Mary than on the 
widow herself. The more rigidly Mrs. Marchmont 
performed the duties which she understood to be 
laid upon her by her dead husband's last will and 
testament, the harder became the orphan's life. 
The weary treadmill of education worked on, 
when the young student was well-nigh fainting 
upon every step in that hopeless revolving ladder 
of knowledge. If Olivia, on communing with 
herself at night, found that the day just done 
had been too easy for both mistress and pupil, 
the morrow's allowance of Boman emperors and 
French grammai* was made to do penance for 
yesterda/s shortcomings. 

" This gurl has been intrusted to my care, and 
one of my first duties is to give her a good edu- 
cation," Olivia Marchmont thought. *'She is 
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inclined to be idle ; but I must fight against her 
iQclination, whatever trouble the struggle entails 
upon myself. The harder the battle, the better 
for me if I am conqueror." 

It was only thus that Olivia Marchmont could 
hope to be a good woman. It was only by the 
rigid performance of hard duties, the patient 
practice of tedious rites, that she could hope to 
attain that eternal crown which simpler Christians 
seem to win so easily. 

Morning and night the widow and her step- 
daughter read the Bible together ; morning and 
night they knelt side by side to join in the same 
familial* prayers; yet all these readings and all 
these prayers failed to bring them any nearer 
together. No tender sentence of inspiration, not 
the words of Christ himself, ever struck the same 
chord in these two women's hearts, bringing both 
into sudden unison. They went to church three 
times upon every dreary Sunday,— dreary from 
the terrible uniformity which made one day a 
mechanical repetition of another, — and sat to- 
gether in the same pew ; and there were times 
when some solenm word, some sublime injunction, 
seemed to fall with a new meaning upon the 
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orphan girl's heart ; but if she looked at her step- 
ZQother's face> thinking to see some raj of 
that sudden light which had newly shone 
into her own mind reflected there^ the blank 
gloom of Olivia's countenance seemed like a dead 
wall, across which no glimmer of radiance ever 
shone. 

They went back to Marchmont Towers in the 
early spring. People imagined that the young 
widow would cultivate the society of her husband's 
old friends, and that morning callers would be 
welcome at the Towers, and the stately dinner- 
parties would begin again, when Mrs. Marchmonfs 
year of mourning was over. But it was not so ; 
Olivia closed her doors upon almost all society, 
and devoted herself entirely to the education of 
her stepdaughter. The gossips of Swampington 
and Kemberling, the county gentry who had 
talked of her piety and patience, her unflinching 
devotion to the poor of her father's parish, talked 
now of her self-abnegation, the sacrifices she 
made for her stepdaughter's sake, the noble 
manner in which she justified John Marchmont's 
confidence in her goodness. Other women would 
have intrusted the heiress's education to some 
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hired goyemess, people said ; other women would 
have been upon the look-out for a second husband ; 
other women would have grown weary of the 
dulness of that lonely Lincolnshire mansion, the 
monotonous society of a girl of sixteen. They 
were never tired of lauding Mrs. Marchmont as a 
model for all stepmothers in time to come. 

Did she sacrifice much, this woman, whose 
spirit was a raging fire, who had the ambition of 
a Semiramis, the courage of a Boadicea, the reso- 
lution of a Lady Macbeth? Did she sacrifice 
much in resigning such provincial gaieties as might 
have adorned her life,— a few dinner-parties, an 
occasional county ball, a flirtation with some pon- 
derous landed gentleman or hunting squire ? 

No ; these things would very soon have grown 
odious to her — ^more odious than the monotony of 
her empty life, more wearisome even than the 
perpetual weariness of her own spirit I said, 
that when she accepted a new life by becoming 
the wife of John Marchmont, she acted in the 
spirit of a prisoner, who is glad to exchange his 
old dungeon for a new one. But, alas ! the novelty 
of the prison-house had very speedily worn off, 
and that which Olivia Arundel had been at 
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Swampington Rectory, Olivia Marchmont was 
now in the gaunt country mansion, — a wretched 
woman, weary of herself and all the world, de^ 
voured by a slow-consuming and perpetual fire. 

This woman was, for two long melancholy years, 
Mary Marchmont's sole companion and instruc- 
tress. I say sole companion advisedly ; for the 
girl was not allowed- to become intimate with the 
younger members of such few county families as still 
called occasionally at the Towers, lest she should 
become empty-headed and frivolous by their com- 
panionship. Alas, there was little fear of Mary 
becoming empty-headed! As she grew taller, 
and more slender, she seemed to get weaker and 
paler ; and her heavy head drooped wearily under 
the load of knowledge which it had been made to 
carry, like some poor sickly flower oppressed by 
the weight of the dew-drops, which would have 
revivified a hardier blossom. 

Heaven knows to what end Mrs. Marchmont 
educated her stepdaughter ! Poor Mary could 
have told the precise date of any event in imi- 
versal history, ancient or modem ; she could have 
named the exact latitude and longitude of the 
remotest island in the least navigable ocean, and 
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might have given an accurate account of the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants, had she 
been caUed upon to do so. She was alarmingly 
learned upon the subject of tertiary and old red 
sandstone, and could have told you almost as 
much as Mr. Charles Kingsley himself about the 
history of a gravel-pit, — ^though I doubt if she 
could have conveyed her information in quite 
such a pleasant maimer ; she could have pointed 
out every star in the broad heavens above Lin- 
colnshire, and could have told the history of its 
^covery ; she knew the hardest names that 
science had given to the familiar field-flowers she 
met in her daily walks ; — yet I cannot say that 
her conversation was any the more brilliant be- 
cause of this, or that her spirits grew lighter 
under the influence of this general mental illumi- 
nation. 

But Mrs. Marchmont did most earnestly believe 
that this laborious educationary process was one 
of the duties she owed her stepdaughter; and 
when, at seventeen years of age, Mary emerged 
from the struggle, laden with such intellectual 
spoils as I have described above, the widow felt a 
quiet satisfaction as she contemplated her work^ 
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and said to beiself, '' In this, at leasts I have done 
my duty." 

Amongst all the dreary mass of instruction 
beneath which her health had very nearly suc- 
cumbed, the girl had learned one thing that was a 
source of pleasure to herself; she had learned to 
become a very brilliant musician. She was not a 
musical genius, remember; for no such vivid 
flame as the fire of genius had ever burned in her 
gentle breast; but aU the tenderness of her 
nature, all the poetry of a hyper-poetical mind, 
centred in this one accomplishment, and, con- 
demned to perpetual silence in every other tongue, 
found a new and glorious language here. The 
girl had been forbidden to read Byron and Scott ; 
but she was not forbidden to sit at her piano, 
when the day's toils were over, and the twilight 
was dusky in her quiet room, playing dreamy 
melodies by Beethoven and Mozart, and making 
her own poetry to Mendelssohn's wordless songs. 
I think her soul must have shrunk and withered 
away altogether had it not been for this one 
resource, this one refuge, in which her mind re- 
gained its elasticity, springing up, like a trampled 
flower, into new life and beauty. 
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Olivia was well pleased to see the girl sit hour 
after hour at her piano. She had learned to play 
well and brilliantly herself, mastering all difficul- 
ties with the proud determination which was a 
part of her strong nature ; but she had no special 
love for music. All things that compose the 
poetry and beauty of life had been denied to this 
woman, in common with the tenderness which 
makes the chief loveliness of womankind. She 
sat by the piano and listened while Mar/s slight 
hands wandered over the keys, carrying the 
player^s soul away into trackless regions of dream- 
land and beauty ; but she heard nothing in the 
music except so many chords, so many tones and 
semitones, played in such or such a time. 

It would have been scarcely natural for Mary 
Marchmont, reserved and self-contained though 
she had been ever since her father's death, to 
have had no yearning for more genial companion- 
ship than that of her stepmother. The girl who 
had kept watch in her room, by the doctor^s sug- 
gestion, was the one friend and confidante whom 
the young mistress of Marchmont Towers fain 
would have chosen. But here Olivia interposed, 
sternly forbidding any intimacy between the two 
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girlis. Hester Pollard was the daughter of a 
small tenant-farmer^ and no fit associate for Mrs. 
Marchmont's stepdaughter. Olivia thought that 
this taste for obscure company was the fruit of 
Mary's early training— the taint left by those 
bitter, debasing dajrs of poverty, in which John 
Marchmont and his daughter had lived in some 
wretched Lambeth lodging. 

" But Hester Pollard is fond of me, mamma," 
the girl pleaded ; " and I feel so happy at the old 
farm house ! They are all so kind to me when I 
go there, — Hester's father and mother, and little 
brothers and sisters, you know ; and the poultry- 
yard, and the pigs and horses, and the green pond, 
with the geese cackling roimd it, remind me of 
my aunt's, in Berkshire. I went there once with 
poor papa for a day or two 'y it was sv^ a change 
after Oakley Street." 

But Mrs. Marchmont was inflexible upon this 
point. She would allow her stepdaughter to pay 
a ceremonial visit now and then to Farmer Pol- 
lard's, and to be entertained with cowslip-wine 
and pound-cake in the loyifl old-fashioned parlour, 
where all the polished mahogany chairs were so 
Bhining and sUppeiy that it was a marvel how 
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anybody ever contrived to sit down upon them. 
Olivia allowed such solemn visits as these now 
and then, and she permitted Mary to renew the 
farmer's lease upon sufficiently advantageous 
terms, and to make occasional presents to her 
favourite, Hester. But all stolen visits to the 
farmyard, aU evening rambles with the farmer's 
daughter in the apple orchard at the back of the 
low white farmhouse, were sternly interdicted; 
and though Mary and Hester were friends still, 
they were fain to be content with a chance meet- 
ing once in the course of a dreary interval of 
months, and a silent pressure of the hand. 

"You mustn't think that I am proud of my 
money, Hester," Mary said to her friend, " or that 
I forget you now that we see each other so seldom. 
Papa used to let me come to the farm whenever 
I liked ; but papa had seen a gi*eat deal of poverty:. 
Mamma keeps me almost always at home at my 
studies ; but she is very good to me, and of course 
I am boimd to obey her ; papa wished me to obey 
her." 

The orphan girl never for a moment forgot the 
terms of her father's will. He had wished her to 
obey ; what should she do, then, but be obedient ? 

VOL. I. T 
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Her submission to Olivia's Ughtest wish was only 
a part of the homage which she paid to that 
beloved father's memory. 

It was thus she grew to early womanhood ; a 
child in gentle obedience and docility ; a woman 
by reason of that grave and thoughtful character 
which had been peculiar to her from her very 
infancy. It was in a life such as this, narrow, 
monotonous, joyless, that her seventeenth birth- 
day came and went, scarcely noticed, scarcely 
remembered, in the duU uniformity of the days 
which left no track behind them ; and Mary 
Marchmont was a woman, — ^a woman with all the 
tragedy of life before her ; infantine in her inno- 
cence and inexperience of the world outside 
Marchmont Towers. 

The passage of time had been so long unmarked 
by any break in its tranquil course, the dull rou- 
tine of life had been so long undisturbed by 
change, that I believe the two women thought 
their lives would go on for ever and ever. Mary, 
at least, had never looked beyond the dull horizon 
of the present. Her habit of castle-building had 
died out with her father s death. What need had 
she to build castles, now that he could no longer 
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inhabit them ? Edward Arundel, the bright boy 
she remembered in Oakley Street, the dashing 
young officer who had come to Marchmont Towers, 
had dropped back into the chaos of the past. Her 
father had been the keystone in the arch of Mary's 
existence : he was gone, and a mass of chaotic 
ruins alone remained of the familiar visions which 
had once beguiled her. The world had ended 
with John's Marchmont's death, and his daughter's 
life since that great sorrow had been at best only 
a passive endurance of existence. They had 
heard very little of the young soldier at March- 
mont Towers. Now and then a letter from some 
member of the family at Dangerfield had come to 
the Rector of Swampington. The warfare was still 
raging far away in the East, cruel and desperate 
battles were being fought^ and brave English- 
men were winning loot and laurels, or perish- 
ing under the scimitars of Sikhs and Affghans, as 
the case might be. Squire Arunders youngest 
son was not doing less than his duty, the letters 
said. He had gained his captaincy, and was well 
spoken of by great soldiers, whose very names were 
like the sound of the war-trumpet to English ears. 
Olivia, heard all this. She sat by her fskther, 

T 2 
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sometimes looking over his shoulder at the crum- 
pled letter, as he read aloud to her of her cousin's 
exploits. The familiar name seemed to be all 
ablaze with lurid light as the widow's greedy eyes 
devoured it. How commonplace the letters were ! 
What frivolous nonsense Letitia Arundel inter- 
mingled with the news of her brother ! — " You'll 
be glad to hear that my grey pony has got the 
better of his lameness. Papa gave a hunting- 
breakfast on Tuesday week. Lurd Mountlitch- 
combe was present; but the himting-men are 
very much aggravated about the frost, and I fear 
we shall have no crocuses. Edward has got his 
captaincy, papa told me to tell you. Sir Charles 
Napier and Major Outram have spoken very 
highly of him ; but he — ^Edward, I mean — ^got 
a sabre-cut on his left arm, besides a wound on 
his forehead, and was laid up for nearly a month. 
I daresay you remember old Colonel Tollesly, at 
Halburton Lodge ? He died last November ; and 

has left all his money to '* and the young lady 

ran on thus, with such gossip as she thought might 
be pleasing to hfer uncle ; and there were no more 
tidings of the young soldier, whose life-blood had 
80 nearly been spilt for his countr/s glory. 
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Olivia thought of him as she rode back to 
Marchmont Towers. She thought of the sabre- 
cut upon his arm, and pictured him wounded and 
bleeding, lying beneath the canvass-shelter of a 
tent, comfortless, lonely, forsaken. 

" Better for me if he had died," she thought ; 
"better for me if I were to hear of his death 
to-morrow ! " 

And with the idea the picture of such a cala- 
mity arose before her so vividly and hideously 
distinct, that she thought^for one brief moment 
of agony, " This is not a fancy, it is a presentiment ; 
it is second sight ; the thing will occur/' 

She imagined herself going to see her father as 
she had gone that morning. All would be the 
same : the low grey garden-wall of the Rectory ; 
the ceaseless surging of the sea ; the prim ser- 
vant-maid ; the familiar study, with its litter of 
books and papers ; the smell of stale cigar-smoke ; 
the chintz curtains flapping in the open window ; 
the dry leaves fluttering in the garden without. 
There would be nothing changed except her 
father s face, which would be a little graver than 
usual. And then, after a little hesitation — after a 
brief preamble about the uncertainty of life, the 
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necessity for looking always beyond this world, 
the horrors of war, — ^the dreadful words would 
be npon his lips, when she would read all the 
hideous truth in his face, and fall prone to the 
ground, before he could say, " Edward Arundel is 
dead!'' 

Yes ; she felt all the anguish. It would be 
this — ^this sudden paralysis of black despair. She 
tested the strength of her endurance by this ima- 
ginary torture, — scarcely imaginary, surely, when 
it seemed so real, — and asked herself a strange 
question : " Am I strong enough to bear this, or 
would it be less terrible to go on, suffering for 
ever — ^for ever abased and humiliated by the 
degradation of my love for a man who does not 
care for me?" 

So long as John Marchmont had lived, this 
woman would have been true to the terrible 
victory she had won upon the eve of her bridal. 
She would have been true to herself and to her 
marriage-vow ; but her husband's death, in setting 
her free, had cast her back upon the madness of 
her youth. It was no longer a sin to think of 
Edward Arundel Having once suffered this 
idea to arise in her mind, her idol grew too 
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Strong for her. and she thought of him by night 
and day. 

Yes; she thought of him for ever and ever. 
The narrow life to which she doomed herself, the 
self-immolation which she called duty, left her a 
prey to this one thought. Her work was not 
enough for her. Her powerful mind wasted and 
shrivelled" for want of worthy employment It 
was like one vast roll of parchment whereon half 
the wisdom of the world might have been in- 
scribed, but on which was only written over and 
over again, in maddening repetition, the name of 
Edward Arundel. K Olivia Marchmont could 
have gone to America, and entered herself amongst 
the feminine professors of law or medicine, — ^if she 
could have turned field-preacher, like simple 
Dinah Morris, or set up a printing-^press in Blooms- 
bury, or even written a novel, — I think she might 
have been saved. The superabundant energy of 
her mind would have found a new object As it 
was, she did none of these things. She had only 
dreamt one dream, and by force of perpetual 
repetition the dream had become a madness. 

But the monotonous life was not to go on for 
ever. The dull, grey, leaden sky was to be illu- 
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mined by sudden bursts of sunshine, and swept 
by black thunder-clouds, whose stormy violence 
was to shake the veiy universe for these two 
solitary women. 

John Marchmont had been dead nearly three 
years. Mary's humble friend, the farmer's daughter, 
had married a young tradesman in the village of 
Kemberling, a mile and a half from the Towers. 
Mary was a woman now, and had seen the last of 
the Boman emperors and all the dry-as-dust 
studies of her early girlhood. She had nothing 
to do but accompany her stepmother hither and 
thither amongst the poor cottagers about Kem- 
berling and two or three other small parishes 
within a drive of the Towers, " doing good," after 
Olivia's fashion, by line and rule. At home the 
young lady did what she pleased, sitting for hours 
together at her piano, or wading through gigantic 
achievements in the way of embroidery-work.- 
She was even allowed to read novels now, but 
only such novels as were especially recommended 
to Olivia, who was one of the* patronesses of a 
book-club at Swampington : novels in which 
young ladies fell in love with curates, and didn't 
marry them : novels in which everybody suffered 
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all manner of misery, and rather liked it : novels 
in which, if the heroine did marry the man she 
loved — and this happy conclusion was the ex- 
ception, and not the rule — ^the smallpox swept 
away her beauty, or a fatal accident deprived him 
of his legs, or eyes, or arms before the wedding- 
day. 

The two women went to Kemberling Church 
together three times every Sunday. It was rather 
monotonous — ^the same church, the same rector 
and curate, the same clerk, the same congregation, 
the same old organ-tunes and droning voices of 
Lincolnshire charity-children, the same sermons 
very often. But Mary had grown accustomed to 
monotony. She had ceased to hope or care for 
anything since her father's death, and was very 
well contented to be let alone, and allowed to 
dawdle through a dreary life which was utterly 
without aim or purpose. She sat opposite her 
stepmother on one particular afternoon in the 
fitate-pew at Kemberling, which was lined with 
faded red baize, and raised a little above the pews 
of meaner worshippers ; she was sitting with her 
listless hands lying in her lap, looking thought- 
fully at her stepmother's stony face, and listening 
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to the dull droning of the rector^s voice above her 
head« It was a sunny afternoon in early June, 
and the church was bright with a warm yellow 
radiance ; one of the old diamond-paned windows 
was open, and the tinkling of a sheep-bell far 
away in the distance, and the hum of bees in the 
churchyard, sounded pleasantly in the quiet of 
the hot atmosphera 

The young mistress of Marchmont Towers felt 
the drowsy influence of that tranquil suromer 
weather creeping stealthily upon her. The heavy 
eyelids drooped over her soft brown eyes, those 
wistful eyes which had so long looked wearily out 
upon a world in which there seemed so little 
joy. The rector's sermon was a very long one 
this warm afternoon, and there was a low sound 
of snoring somewhere in one of the shadowy and 
sheltered pews beneath the galleries. Mary tried 
very hard to keep herself awaka Mrs. March- 
mont had frowned darkly at her once or twice 
already, for to fall asleep in church was a dire 
iniquity in Olivia's rigid creed ; but the drowsi- 
ness was not easily to be conquered, and the girl 
was sinking into a peaceful slumber in spite of 
her stepmother's menacing frowns, when the 
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sound of a sharp footfall on one of the gravel 
pathways in the churchyard aroused her atten- 
tion. 

Heaven knows why she should have been awoke 
out of her sleep by the sound of that step. It 
was different, perhaps, to the footsteps of the 
Kemberling congregation. The brisk, sharp sound 
of the tread striking lightly but firmly on the 
gravel was not compatible with the shufl&ing gait 
of the tradespeople and farmera' men who formed 
the greater part of the worshippers at that quiet 
Lincolnshire church. Again, it would have been 
a monstrous sin in that tranquil place for any one 
member of the congregation to disturb the de- 
votions of the rest by entering at such a time as 
this. It was a stranger, then, evidently. What 
did it matter? Miss Marchmont scarcely cared 
to lift her eyelids to see who or what the stranger 
was ; but the intruder let in such a flood of June 
sunshine when he pushed open the ponderous 
oaken door under the church-porch, that she was 
dazzled by that sudden burst of light, and in- 
voluntarily opened her eyes. 

The stranger let the door swing softly to behind 
him, and stood beneath the shadow of the porch. 
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not caring to advance any further, or to disturb 
the congi'egation by his presence. 

Mary could not see him very plainly at first. 
She could only dimly define the outline of his tall 
figure, the waving masses of chestnut hair tinged 
with gleams of gold ; but little by little his face 
seemed to grow out of the shadow, until she saw 
it all, — ^the handsome patrician features, the lumi- 
nous blue eyes, the amber moustache, — ^the face 
which, in Oakley Street eight years ago, she had 
elected as her type of all manly perfection, her 
ideal of heroic grace. 

Yes; it was Edward Arundel. Her eyes 
lighted up with an imwonted rapture as she 
looked at him ; her lips parted ; and her breath 
came in faint gasps. All the monotonous years, 
the terrible agonies of sorrow, dropped away into 
the past ; and Mary Marchmont was conscious of 
nothing except the imutterable happiness of the 
present. 

The one friend of her childhood had come back. 
The one link, the almost forgotten link, that 
bound her to every day-dream of those foolish 
early days, was imited once more by the presence 
of the young soldier. All that happy time. 
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nearly five years ago, — that happy time in which 
the tennis-court had been built, and the boat- 
house by the river restored, — those sunny autumn 
days before her father's second marriage, — re- 
turned to her. There was pleasure and joy in 
the world, after all ; and then the memoiy of her 
father came back to her mind, and her eyes filled 
with tears. How sorry Edward would be to see his 
old friend's empty place in the western drawing- 
room ; how sorry for her, and for her loss ! Olivia 
Marchmont saw the change in her stepdaughter's 
face, and looked at her with stem amazement. But, 
after the first shock of that delicious surprise, 
Mary's training asserted itself. She folded her 
hands, — they trembled a little, but Olivia did not 
see that, — and waited patiently, with her eyes 
cast down and a faint flush lighting up her pale 
cheeks, until the sermon was finished, and the 
congregation began to disperse. She was not im- 
patient. She felt as if she could have waited 
thus peacefully and contentedly for ever, knowing 
that the only friend she had on earth was near 
her. 

Olivia was slow to leave her pew ; but at last 
she opened the door and went out into the quiet 
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aisle, followed by Mary, out under the shadowy 
porch and into the gravel-walk in the churchyard, 
where Edward Arundel was waiting for the two 
ladies. 

John Marchmont's widow uttered no cry of 
surprise when she saw her cousin standing a little 
way apart from the slowly-dispersing Keraberling 
congregation. Her dark face faded a little, and 
her heart seemed to stop its pulsation suddenly, 
as if she had been turned into stone; but this 
was only for a moment. She held out her hand 
to Mr. Arundel in the next instant, and bade him 
welcome to Lincolnshire. 

"I did not know you were in England," she 
said. 

"Scarcely any one knows it yet," the young 
man answered ; " and I have not even been home. 
I came to Marchmont Towers at once." 

He turned from his cousin to Mary, who was 
standing a little behind her stepmother. 

" Dear Polly," he said, taking both her hands 

in his, " I was so sorry for you, when I heard '* 

» 

He stopped, for he saw the tears welling up to 
her eyes. It was not his allusion to her father's 
death that had distressed hec He had called 
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her Polly, the old familiar name, which she had 
never heard since that dead father's lips had 
last spoken it. 

The carriage was waiting at the gate of the 
churchyard, and Edward Arundel went back to 
Marchmont Towers with the two ladies. He had 
reached the house a quarter of an hour after they 
had left it for afternoon church, and had walked 
over to KemberUng. 

I 

" I was so anxious to see you, Polly," he said, 
'' after all this long time, that I had no patience 
to wait until you and Livy came back from 
church." 

OUvia started as the young man said this. It 
was Mary Marchmont whom he had come to see, 
then — not herself. Was she never to be anything ? 
Was she to be for ever insulted by this humili- 
ating indifference ? A dark flush came over her 
face, as she drew her head up with the air of an 
offended empress, and looked angrily at her 
cousin. Alas! he did not even see that indignant 
glance. He was bending over Mary, telling her, 
in a low tender voice, of the grief he had felt at 
learning the news of her father's death. 

Olivia Marchmont looked with an eager, scru- 
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tinising gaze at her stepdaughter. Could it be 
possible that Edward Arundel might ever come to 
love this girl ? Could such a thing be possible ? 
A hideous depth of horror and confusion seemed 
to open before her with the thought. In all the 
past, amongst all things she had imagined, 
amongst all the calamities she had pictured to 
herself, she had never thought of anything like 
this. Would such a thing ever come to pass? 
Would she ever grow to hate this girl — ^this girl, 
who had been intrusted to her by her dead hus^ 
band — ^with the most terrible hatred that one 
woman can feel towards another? 

In the next moment she was angry with her- 
self for the abject folly of this new terror. She 
had never yet learned to think of Mary as a 
woman. She had never thought of her otherwise 
than as the pale childlike girl who had come to 
her meekly, day after day, to recite difficult 
lessons, standing in a submissive attitude before 
her, and rendering obedience to her in all 
things. Was it likely, was it possible, that 
this pale-faced girl would enter into the lists 
against her in the great battle of her life ? Was 
it likely that she was to find her adversary and 
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her conqueror here, in the meek child who had 
been committed to her charge ? 

She watched her stepdanghter^s face with a 
jealous, hungry gaze. Was it beautiful? No! 
The features were delicate ; the brown eyes soft 
and dovelike, almost lovely, now that they were 
irradiated by a new light, as they looked shyly up 
at Edward Arundel. But the girl's face was 
wan and colourless. It lacked the splendour of 
beauty. It was only after you had looked at 
Mary for a very long time that you began to 
think her rather pretty. 

The five years during which Edward Arundel 
had been away had made little alteration in him. 
He was rather taller, perhaps ; his amber mous- 
tache thicker ; his maimer more dashing than of 
old. The mark of a sabre-cut under the cluster- 
ing chestnut curls upon the temple gave him a 
certain soldierly dignity. He seemed a man of 
the world now, and Mary Marchmont was rather 
afraid of him. He was so different to the Lin- 
colnshire squires, the bashful younger sons who 
were to be educated for the Church : he was so 
dashing, so elegant, so splendid! From the 
waving grace of his hair to the tip of the polished 

VOL. r. TT 
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boot peeping out of his well-cut trouser (th^re 
were no pegtops in 1847, and it was le genre to 
show yeiy little of the boot), he was a creature to 
be wondered at, to be almost reverenced, Mary 
thought. She could not help admiring the cut of 
his coat, the easy Tumckalcmce of his manner, the 
waxed ends of his curved moustache, the dangling 
toys of gold and enamel Hiat jingled at his watch^- 
chain, Oke waves of perfume that floated away 
£rom his cambric handkerchief. She was childish 
enoc^ to worship all these external attributes in 
her hero. 

"Shall I invite him to Marchmont Towers?'' 
Olivia thought ; and while she was deliberating 
upon this question, Mary Marchmont cried out, 
"You will stop at the Towers, wcm't you. Mi-. 
Arundel, as you did wh^i poor papa was alive ?" 

" Most decidedly, Miss Marchmont," the young 
man answered. ''I mean to throw myself upon 
your hospitality as confidingly as I did a long 
time ago in Oakley Street^ when you gave me hot 
rolls for my breakfast." 

Mary laughed aloud — ^perhaps for the first time 
since her father's death. Olivia bit her lip. She 
was of so little account, then, she thought, that 
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they did not care to consiolt her. A gloomy 
shadow spread itself over her iace. Already, 
already she began to hate this pale-faced, childish 
orphan girl, who seemed to be transformed into a 
new being under the BpeU of Edwaid ArundeFs 
presence. 

But she made no attempt to prevent his stop- 
-piag at the Towecs, thougjb a word from her 
would have effectually hindered his coming. A 
dull t(»por of despair took possession of her ; a 
black ^prehension p£u:aiyBed her mind. She felt 
that a pit of horror was (^^enii^ before her igno- 
rant feet. All that she had suffered was as 
nothing to what she was about to suffer. Let it 
be, thai ! What oould die do to keep this tor- 
ture awi^ fipom her? Let it come, since it 
seemed that it must come in some shape or 
oth^. 

^e thought all this, while i^e sat back in a 
comer of the carriage watching the two faces 
opposite to her, as Edward and Mary, seated with 
their backs to the horses, talked together in low 
confidential tones, which scarcely reached her ear. 
She thought all this during the short drive 
between Kemberling and Marchmont Towers ; and 

TJ 2 
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when the carriage drew up before the low Tudor 
portico, the dark shadow had settled on her faqe. 
Her mind was made up. Let Edward Arundel 
come; let the worst come. She had struggled; she 
had tried to do her duty; she had striven to be good. 
But her destiny was stronger than herself, and 
had brought this young soldier over land and sea, 
safe out of every danger, rescued from every peiil, 
to be her destruction. I think that in this crisis 
of her life the last faint ray of Christian light 
faded out of this lost woman's soul, leaving utter 
darkness and desolation. The old landmarks, 
dimly descried in the weary desert, sank for ever 
down into the quicksands, and she was left alone, 
— alone with her despair. Her jealous soul pro- 
phesied the evil which she dreaded. This man, 
whose indifference to her was almost an insult, 
would fall in love with Mary Marchm^nt, — with 
Mary Marchmont, whose eyes lit up into new 
beauty imder the glances of his, whose pale face 
blushed into faint bloom as he talked to her. 
The girl's imdisguised admiration would flatter the 
young man's vanity, and he would fall in love with 
her out of very frivolity and weakness of purpose. 
" He is weak and vain, and foolish and frivo- 
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Ions, I daresay," Olivia thought ; " and if I were to 
fling myself upon my knees at his feet, and tell 
him that I loved him, he would be flattered and 
grateful, and would be ready to return my affec- 
tion. If I could tell him what this girl tells him 
in every look and word, he would be as pleased 
with me as he is with her." 

Her lip curled with imutterable scorn as she 
thought this. She was so despicable to herself by 
the deep humiliation of her wasted love, that the 
object of that foolish passion seemed despicable 
also. She was for ever weighing Edward Arundel 
against aU the tortures she had endured for his 
sake, and for ever finding him wanting. He 
must have been a demigod if his perfections could 
have outweighed so much misery; and for this 
reason she was imjust to her cousin, and could not 
accept hin^ for that which he reaUy was, — a gene- 
rous-hearted, candid, honourable young man 
(not a great man or a wonderful man), — a brave 
and honest-minded soldier, very well worthy of a 
good woman's love. 

Ml'. Arimdel stayed at the Towers, occupying 
the room which had been his in John March- 
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moBi's Ufetiine ; and a new existence b^&n for 
Mary. The young man was delighted with his old 
friend's daij^bter. Among all the Calcutta belles 
whom be had danced with at Govemment-Honse 
balls and iirted with upon the Indian racecouzse, 
he conld r^nember no one as fascinating as this 
girl, who seemed as childlike now, in h^- early 
womanhood, as she had been womanly while she 
was a child. Her naive tenderness for himself 
bewitched and ^tiraptured hinu Who could have 
avoided being dbarmed by that pure and innocent 
a£Eection, which was as freely given by the girl of 
eighteen as it had been by the child, and was 
unchanged in character by the lapse of years? 
The young oSxaet had been so much admired and 
caressed in Calcutta, that perhaps, by reason of 
his successes, he had returned to England heart- 
whole ; and he abandoned himself, without any 
o/nrQre-pena^e, to the quiet happiness which he 
felt in Mary Marchmont's society. I do not say 
that he was intoxicated by her beauty, which was 
by no means of the intoxicating order, or that he 
was madly in love with her. The gentle fasci- 
nation of her society crept upon him before he 
was aware of its influence. He had never taken 
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the trotiUe to examine his own feelings; they 
were disengaged, — ^as free as butterflies to settle 
upon which flower might seem the fairest ; aad 
he had therefore no need to put himself under a 
course of rigorous self-examination. As yet he 
helieved that the pleasure he now felt in Mary's 
society was the same oarder of enjoyment he had 
experienced five years before, when he had taught 
her chess, and promised her long rambles by the 
seashore. 

They had no long rambles now in solitary 
lanes and under flowering hedgerows beside the 
waving green com. Olivia watched them with 
untiring eyes. The tortures to which a jealous 
woman may condemn herself are not much greater 
than those she can inflict upon others. Mrs. 
Marchmont took good care that her ward and 
her cousin were not too happy. Wherever they 
went, she went also ; whenever they spoke, she 
listened; whatever arrangement was most likely 
to please them was opposed by her. Edward was 
not coxcomb enough to have any suspicion of the 
reason of this conduct on his cousin's part. He 
only smiled and shrugged his shoulders ; and 
.attributed her watchfulness to an overstrained 
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sense of her responsibility, and the necessity of 
aurveUlance. 

"Does she think me such a villain and a 
traitor," he thought, " that she fears to leave me 
alone with my dead friend's orphan daughter, 
lest I should whisper corruption into her inno- 
cent ear? How little these good women know 
of us, after all ! What vulgar suspicions and 
narrow-minded fears influence them against us! 
Are they honourable and honest towards one 
another, I wonder, that they can entertain such 
pitiful doubts of our honour and honesty ? " 

So, hour after hour, and day after day, Olivia 
Marchmont kept watch and ward over Edward 
and Mary. It seems strange that love could 
blossom in such an atmosphere ; it seems strange 
that the cruel gaze of those Jiard grey eyes did 
not chill the two innocent hearts, and prevent 
their free expansion. But it was not so ; the 
egotism of love was all-otnnipotent. Neither 
Edwai'd nor Mary was conscious of the evil light 
in the glance that so often rested upon them. 
The universe narrowed itself to the one spot of 
eaHh ^ which the» two ^ dde b, ,ide. 

Edward Arundel had been more than a month 
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at Marchmont Towers when Olivia went, upon 
a hot July evening, to Swampington, on a brief 
visit to the Eector, — a visit of duty. She would 
doubtless have taken Mary Marchmont with her ; 
but the girl had been suffering from a violent 
headache throughout the burning summer day, 
and had kept her room. Edward Arundel had 
gone out early in the morning upon a fishing 
excursion to a famous trout-stream seven or eight 
miles from the Towers, and was not likely to 
return until after nightfall. There was no chance, 
therefore, of a meeting between Mary and the 
young officer, Olivia thought — ^no chance of any 
confidential talk which she would not be by 
to hear. 

Did Edward Arundel love the pale-faxied girl, 
who revealed her devotion to him with such 
childlike unconsciousness? Olivia Marchmont 
had not been able to answer that question. She 
had sounded the young man several times upon 
his feelings towards her stepdaughter; but he 
had met her hints and insinuations with perfect 
frankness, declaring that Mary seemed as much 
a child to him now as she had appeared nearly 
nine years before in Oakley Street, and that the 
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pleasure he took in h^ society was only such as 
he might have feh in that of any innocent and 
confiding child. 

"Her simplieity is bo bewitching, you know; 
livy/' he said; ''she looks up in my face, and 
trusts me with all her little secrets, and tells me 
her dreams about her dead &ther, and all her 
foolish, innocent fancies, as confidingly as if I 
were some playfellow of her own age and sex. 
She's so refreshing after the artificial belles of a 
Calcutta ballroom, with their stereotyped fasci- 
nations and their complete manual of flirtation, 
the same for ever and ever. She is luch a pretty 
little spontaneous darling, with her soffc, shy, 
brown eyes, and her low voice, which always 
sounds to me like the cooing of the doves in the 
poultry-yard." 

I think that OHvia, in the depth of her gloomy 
despair, took some comfort firom such speeches as 
these. Was .this frank expression of regard for 
Mary Marchmont a token of love ? No ; not as 
the widow understood the stormy madness. Love 
to her had been a dark and terrible passion, a 
thing to be concealed, as monomaniacs have some- 
times contrived to keep the secret of their mania. 
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until it burst forth at last, fatal and irrepressible, 
in some direful work of wreck and ruin. 

So Olivia Marchmont took an earlj dinner 
alone, and drove away jErom the Towers at four 
o'clock on a Hazing sununer afternoon, more at 
peace perhaps than she had been since Edward 
ArundeFs coming. She paid her dutiful visit to 
her father, sat with him for some time, talked to 
the two old servants who waited upon him, 
walked two or three times up and down the 
neglected garden, and then drove back to the 
Towers. 

The first object upon which her eyes fell as she 
entered the hall was Edward A/undel's fishing- 
tackle lying in disorder upon an oaken bench near 
the broad arched door that opened out into the 
quadrangle. An angry flush mounted to her face 
as she turned upon the servant near her. 

" Mr. Arundel has come home ? " she said. 

"Yes, ma'am, he came in half an hour ago; 
but he went out again almost directly with Miss 
Marchmont." 

'' Indeed ! I thought Miss Marchmont was in 
her room 1 " 

" No, ma'am ; she came down to the drawing- 
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room about an hour after you left. Her head was 
better, ma'am, she said." 

"And she went out with Mr. Arundel? Do you 
know which way they went ? " 

"Yes, ma'am; I heard Mr. Arundel say he 
wanted to look at the old boat-house by the 



nver. 



" And they have gone there ? " ^ 

" I think so, ma'am." 

" Very good ; I will go down to them. Miss 
Marchmont must not stop out in the night-aii*. 
The dew is falling already." 

The door leading into the quadrangle was open ; 
and Olivia swept across the broad threshold, 
haughty and self-possessed, very stately-looking 
in her long black garments. She still wore 
mourning for her dead husband. What induce- 
ment had she ever had to cast off that sombre 
attire ; what need had she to trick herself out 
in gay colours ? What loving eyes would be 
charmed by her splendour? She went out of 
the door, across the quadrangle, under a stone 
archway, and into the low stunted wood, which 
was gloomy even in the summer-time. The set- 
ting sun was shining upon the western front of 
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the Towers ; but here all seemed cold and deso- 
late. The damp mists were rising from the sodden 
ground beneath the tree ; the frogs were croak- 
ing down by the river-side. With her small white 
teeth set^ and her breath coming in fitfril gasps, 
Olivia Marchmont hurried to the water^s edge, 
winding in and out between the trees, tearing her 
black dress amongst the brambles, scorning all 
beaten paths, heedless where she trod, so long as 
she made her way speedily to the spot she wanted 
to reach. 

At last the black sluggish river and the old 
boat-house came in sight, between a long vista 
of ugly distorted trunks and gnarled branches of 
pollard oak and willow. The building was dreary 
and dilapidated-looking, for the improvements 
commenced by Edward Arundel five years ago 
had never been ftiUy carried out ; but it .was 
sufficiently substantial, and bore no traces of 
positive decay. Down by the water's edge there 
was a great cavernous recess for the shelter of 
the boats, and above this there was a pavilion, 
built of brick and stone, containing two decent- 
sized chambers, with latticed windows overlooking 
the river. A flight of stone steps with an iron 
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balustrade led up to the door o{ this payilion, 
which was supported upon the solid side-walls 
of the boat-house below. 

In the stiUness of the summer twilight Oliyza 
heard the voices of those whom Ae came to seek. 
They ireie standing down by the edge of the 
water, upon a narrow pathway that ran akmg by 
the sedgy Inrink of the river, and only a few paces 
from the pavilion. The door of the boat-house 
was open ; a long-disused wheny lay rotting upon 
the damp and mossy flags. Olivia crept into the 
shadowy recess. The door diat faced the river 
had feUen from ite rusty hiiiges, aiwi the alm^ 
woodwork lay in ruins upon the shore. Shel- 
tered by the stone archway that had im6e been 
closed by this door, Olivia listened to the voices 
beside the still water. 

Mary Marchmont was standing close to the 
river's edge; Edward stood beside her, leaning 
against the trunk <^ a willow that hung aver 
the wat^. 

"My childish darling," the young man mur- 
mured, as if in reply to s(Hnething his companion 
had said^ ''and so you think, because you are 
simple-minded and innocent, I am not to lore 
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you. It is your innocence I love, Polly dear, — 
let me call you Polly, as I used five years ago, — 
and I wouldn't have you otherwise for all the 
world. Do you know that sometimes I am almost 
sorry I ever came hack to Mardunont Towers ?" 

"Sorry you came back?" cried Msoy, in a 
tone of alarm. '' Oh, why do you say that, Mr. 
Arundel?" 

"Because you are heiress to eleven thousand 
a year, Mary, and the Moated Orange behind us ; 
and this dreaxy wood, and the river.-the river 
is yours, I daresay. Miss Marchmont; — and I 
wish you joy of the possession of so much slug- 
gish water and so many square miles of swamp 
and fen.'' 

" But what then ? " Mary asked wonderingly. 

"What then? Do you know, Polly darling, 
that if I ask you to marry me people will call 
me a fortune-hunter, and declare that I came 
to Marchmont Towers bent upon stealing its 
heiress's innocent heart, before she had learned 
the value of the estate that must go along with 
it? God knows they'd wrong me, Polly, as 
cruelly as ever an honest man was wronged ; 
for, so long as I have money to pay my tailor 
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and tobacconist, — and IVe more than enongli 
for both of them, — I want nothing further of the 
world's wealth. What should I do with all this 
swamp and fen. Miss Mai'chmont — ^with all that 
horrible complication of expired leases to be re- 
newed, and income-taxes to be appealed against, 
that rich people have to endure ? If you were 
not rich, Polly, I " 

He stopped and laughed, striking the toe of 
his boot amongst the weeds, and knocking the 
pebbles into the water. The woman • crouching 
in the shadow of the archway listened with 
whitened cheeks and glaring eyes ; listened as 
she might have listened to the sentence of her 
death, drinking in every syllable, in her ravenous 
desire to lose no breath that told her of her 
anguish. 

" If I were not rich ! " murmured Mary ; "what 
if I were not rich ? " 

" I should tell you how dearly I love you, Polly, 
and ask you to be my wife by-and-by." 

The girl looked up at him for a few moments 
in silence, shyly at first, and then more boldly, 
with a beautiful light kindling in her eyes. 

" I love you dearly too, Mr. Arundel," she said 
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at last ; " and I would rather you had my money 
than any one else in the world ; and there was 
something in papa's will that made me think — " 

"There was something that made you think 
he would wish this, Polly," cried the young man, 
clasping the trembling little figure to his breast. 
" Mr. Paulette sent me a copy of the will, Polly, 
when he sent my diamond-ring ; and I think there 
were some words in it that hinted at such a wish. 
Your father said he left me this legacy, darling, — 
I have his letter still, — ^the legacy of a helpless 
girl God knows I will try to be worthy of such 
a trust, Mary dearest ; God knows I will be 
faithful to my promise, made nine years ago." 

The woman listening in the dark archway sank 
down upon the damp flags at her feet, amongst the 
slimy rotten wood and rusty iron nails and broken 
bolts and hinges. She sat there for a lon^ time, 
not unconscious, but quite motionless, her white 
fa<5e leaning against the moss-grown arch, staring 
blankly out of the black shadows. She sat there 
and listened, while the lovers talked in low tender 
murmurs of the sorrowful past and of the unknown 
future ; that beautiful untrodden region, in which 
they were to go hand in hand through all the 

TOL. I. X 
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long years of' quiet happiness between the pre^ 
sent moment and the grave. She sat and 
listened till the moonlight faintly shimmered 
upon the water, and the footsteps of the lovers 
died away upon the narrow pathway by which 
they went back to the house. 

Olivia Marchmont did not move until an hour 
after they had gone. Then she raised herself 
with an e£fort, and walked with stiffened hmbs 
slowly and painfully to the house, and to her own 
room, where she locked her door, and flting herself 
upon the ground in the darkness. 

Mary came to her to ask why she did not come 
to the drawing-room, and Mrs* Marchmont an- 
swered, with a hoarse voice, that she was ill, and 
wished to be alone. Neither Mary, nor the old 
woman-servant who had been Olivia's nurse long 
ago, and who had some little influence over her, 
oould get any other answer than this. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DRIVEN AWAY./ 

Mart Marchmont and Edward Arandel were 
liappy. They were happy ; and how should they 
guess the tortures of that desperate woman^ whose 
benighted soul was plunged in a black gulf of 
horror by reason of their innocent love? How 
should these two— very children in their ignor- 
ance of all stormy passions^ all direful emotions 
— know that in the darkened chamber where 
Olivia Marchmont lay^ suffering under some 
vague illness, for which the Swampington doctor 
was fain to prescribe quinine, in utter uncon- 
sciousness as to the real nature of the disease 
which he was called upon to cure, — ^how should 
they know that in that gloomy chamber a wicked 
heart was abandoning itself to all the devils that 
had so long held patient watch for this day ? 

Yes ; the struggle was over. Olivia March- 

X 2 
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mont flung aside the cross she had borne in dull, 
mechanical obedience, rather than in Christian 
love and truth. Better to have been sorrowful 
Magdalene, forgiven for her love and tears, than 
this cold, haughty, stainless woman, who had 
never been able to learn the sublime lessons 
which so many sinners have taken meekly to 
heart. The religion which was wanting in the 
vital principle of Christianity, the faith which 
showed itself only in dogged obedience, failed this 
woman in the hour of her agony. Her pride 
arose ; the defiant spirit of the fallen angel 
asserted its gloomy grandeur. 

" What have I done that I should suffer like 
this ? " she thought. " What am I that an empty- 
headed soldier should despise me, and that I 
should go mad because of his indifference^ la 
this the recompense for my long years of obedi- 
ence ? Is this the reward Heaven bestows upon 
me for my life of duty ! " 

" She remembered the histories of other women, 
— ^women who had gone their own way and had 
been happy ; and a darker question arose in her 
mind ; almost the question which Job aske^ in 
his agony. 
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" Is there neither truth nor justice in the deal- 
ings of Gk)d ? " she thought. " Is it useless to be 
obedient and submissive, patient and untiring? 
Has all my life been a great mistake, which is 
to end in confusion and despair ? " 

And then she pictured to herself the life that 
might have been hers if Edward Arundel had 
loved her. How good she would have been ! 
The hardness of her iron nature would have 
teen melted and subdued By force of her' 
love and tenderness for him, she would have 
learned to be loving and tender to others. Her 
wealth of affection for him would have overflowed 
in gentleness and consideration for every creature 
in the xmiverae. The lurking bitterness which 
had lain hidden in her heart ever since she had 
£rst loved Edward Arundel, and first discovered 
his indifference to her; and the poisonous envy 
of happier women, who had loved and were 
beloved, — ^would have been blotted away. Her 
whole nature would have imdergone a wondrous 
transfiguration, purified and exalted by the 
etrength of her affection. All this might have 
come to pass if he had loved her, — if he had 
only loved her. But a pale-faced child had 
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come between her and this redemption; and 
ibere was nothing left for her but despair. 

Nothing but despair ? Yes ; perhaps some- 
thing further, — ^revenge. 

But this last idea took no tangible shape. She 
only knew that, in the black darkness of the gulf 
into which her soul had gone down, there was, far 
away somewhere, one ray of luiid light She 
only knew this as yet, and that she hated Mary 
Marchmont with a mad and wicked hatred If 
she could have thought meanly of Edward 
Arundel, — ^if she could have believed him to 
be actuated by mercenary motives in his dboice 
of the oiphan girl, — she might have taken some 
comfort from the thought of his unworthiness^ 
and of Mary's probable sorrow in the days to 
come. But she could not think this. little as 
the young soldier had said in the summer twilight 
beside the river, there had been that in his tones 
and looks which had convinced the wretched 
watcher of his truth. Mary might have been 
deceived by the shallowest pretender ; but Olivia s 
eyes devoured every glance ; Olivia's greedy ears 
drank in every tone ; and she hiew that Edward 
Arundel loved her stepdaughter. 
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She knew this, and she hated Maxy March- 
mont. What had she done, this girl, who had 
never known ^(4mt it was to fight a battle with 
her own rebellious heart? what bad she done, 
that all this wealth of love and happiness should 
drop into her lap unsought,-<i*KK>mparatively un-* 
valued, perhaps ? 

John Marohmont's widow lay in her darkened 
chamber thinking over these things ; no longer 
fighting the battle with her own heart, but utterly 
abandoning herself to her desperation, — reckless, 
hardened, impenitent 

Edward Arundel could not very well remain at 
the Towers while the reputed illness of his hostess 
kept her to her room. He went over to Swamp- 
ington, therefore, upon a dutiful visit to his uncle ; 
but rode to the Towers every day to inquire very 
particularly after his cousin's progi«s8, and to 
dawdle on the sunny western ten'ace with Mary 
Marchmont. 

Their innocent happiness needs little description. 
Edward Arundel retained a good deal of that boy- 
ish chivalry which had made him so eager to 
become the little girl's champion in the days 
gone by. (Contact with the world had not much 
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sullied the freshness of the young man's spirit. 
He loved his innocent, childish companion with 
the purest and truest devotion ; and he was proud 
of the recollection that in the day of his poverty 
John Marchmont had chosen hi/nv as the future 
shelterer of this tender blossom. 

" You must never grow any older or more wo- 
manly, Polly," he said sometimes to the young 
mistress of Marchmont Towers. " Remember that 
I always love you best when I think of you as the 
little girl in the shabby pinafore, who poured out 
my tea for me one bleak December morning in 
Oakley Street." 

They talked a great deal of John Marchmont. 
It was such a happiness to Mary to be able to talk 
unreservedly of her father to some one who had 
loved and comprehended him. 

" My stepmamma was very good to poor papa, 
you know, Edward," she said, " and of course he 
was very grateful to her ; but I don't think he 
ever loved her quite as he loved you. You were 
the friend of his poverty, Edward ; he never forgot 
that." 

Once, as they strolled side by side together 
upon the terrace in the warm summer noontide. 
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Mary Marchmont put her little hand through her 
lover's arm, and looked up shyly in his face. 

" Did papa say that, Edward 1 " she whispered ; 
" did he really say that ? " 

" Did he really say what, darling ? " 
"That he left me to you as a legacy?" 
"He did indeed, Polly," answered the young 
man. " I'll bring you the letter to-moiTOW." 

And the next day he showed Mary Marchmont 
the yellow sheet of letter-paper and the faded 
writing, which had once been black and wet under 
her dead father's hand. Mary looked through her 
tears at the old familiar Oakley-street address, 
and the date of the very day upon which Edward 
Arundel had breakfasted in the shabby lodging. 
Yes — ^there were the words: "The legacy of a 
child's helplessness is the only bequest I can leave 
to the only friend I have." 

" And you shall never know what it is to be 
helpless while I am near you, Polly darling," the 
soldier said, as he refolded his dead friend's epistle. 
" You may defy your enemies henceforward, Mary 
— if you have any enemies. O, by-the-bye, you 
have never heard any thing of that Paul March- 
mont, I suppose ? " 
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" Papa's cousin— Mr Marchmont the artist \ " 

" Yes." 

" He came to the reading of papa's wilL" 

" Indeed ! and did you see much of him ? " 

" Oh, no, very little. I was ill, you know," the 
girl added, the tears rising to her eyes at the 
recollection of that bitter time, — " I was ill, and I 
didn't notice any thing. I know that Mr. March- 
mont talked to me a little ; but I can't remember 
what he said." 

^' And he has never been here since ? " 

"Never." 

Edward Arundel shrugged his shoulders. This 
Paul Marchmont could not be such a designing 
villain, after all, or 6m*ely he would have tried to 
push his acquaintance with his rich cousin ! 

" I dare say John's suspicion of him was only 
one of the poor fellow's morbid fancies," he thought 
'' He was alwiiys full of morbid fancies." 

Mrs. Morchmont's rooms were in the western 
iront of the house ; and through her open windows 
she heard the fresh young voices of the lov^n as 
ihey strolled up and down the terrace. The 
cavalry oflSoer Wa« content to cany a watering- 
pot fiill of water, for the refreshment of his you23ig 
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mistress's gentniums in the stone vases on the 
balustrade, and to do other nnder-gardener's work 
for her pleasure. He talked to her of the Indian 
campaign ; and she asked a hundred questions 
about midnight marches and solitary encamp* 
ments, fainting camels, lurking tigers in the dark* 
ness of the jungle,intercepted supplies of provisions, 
stolen ammuniticm, and all the other details of the 
war. 

Olivia arose at last, before the Swampington 
surgeon's saline draughts and quinine mixtures 
had subdued the fiery light in her eyes, or cooled 
the raging fever that devoured her. She arose 
because she could no longer lie still in her desola- 
tion knowing that, for two hours in each long 
summer^s day, Edward Arundel and Mary March* 
mont could be happy together in spite of her. 
She came down stairs, therefore, and renewed her 
watch — chaining her stepdaughter to her side, and 
interposing herself for ever between the lovers. 

The widow arose from her sick-bed an altered 
woman, as it appeared to all who knew her. A 
mad excitement seemed to have taken sudden 
possession of her. She flung off her mourning 
garmentfif, and ordered silks and laces, velvets and 
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satins, from a London miUiner ; she complained 
of the absence of society, the monotonous dulness 
of her Lincolnshire life ; and, to the surprise of 
every one, sent out cards of invitation for a ball at 
the Towers in honour of Edward ArundeFs return 
to England. She seemed to be seized with a 
desire to do something, she scarcely cared what, 
to disturb the even current of her days. 

During the brief interval between Mrs. March- 
monf 8 leaving her room and the evening ajH 
pointed for the ball, Edward Arundel found no 
very convenient opportunity of informing his 
cousin of the engagement entered into between 
himself and Mary. He had no wish to hurry 
this disclosure ; for there was something in the 
orphan girl's childishness and innocence that kept 
all definite ideas of an early marriage very far 
away from her lover^s mind. He wanted to go 
back to India, and win more laurels, to lay at the 
feet of the mistress of Marchmont Towers. He 
wanted to make a name for himself, which should 
cause the world to forget that he was a younger 
son, — ^a name that the vilest tongue would never 
dai-e to blacken with the epithet of fortune-hunter. 

The young man was silent therefore, waiting 
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for a fitting opportunity in which to spesik to 
Mary's stepmother. Perhaps he rather dreaded 
the idea of discussing his attachment with Olivia ; 
for she had looked at him with cold angry eyes, 
and a brow as black as thunder, upon those occa- 
sions on which she had soimded him as to his 
feeUngs for Mary. 

" She wants poor Polly to marry some grandee, 
I dare say," he thought, " and will do aU she can 
to oppose my suit. But her trust will cease with 
Maiy's majority ; and I don't want my confiding 
little darling to marry me until she is old enough 
to choose for herself, and to choose wisely. She 
will be one-and-twenty in three years ; and what 
are three years ? I would wait as long as Jacob 
for my pet, and serve my fourteen years' appren- 
ticeship under Sir Charles Napier, and be true to 
her all the time." 

Olivia Marchmont hated her stepdaughter. 
Maiy was not slow to perceive the change in the 
widow's manner towards her. It had always 
been cold, and sometimes severe ; but it was 
now almost abhorrent. The girl shrank appalled 
from the sinister light in her stepmother's gray 
eyes, as they followed her unceasingly, dogging 
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her footsteps with a hungry and evil gaza The 

gentle girl wondered what she had done to olBFend 

her guardian^ and then, being unable to think of 

any possible delinquency by which she might 

have incurred Mrs. Marchmont's displeasure, was 

fain to attribute the change in OHvia's manner to 

the irritation consequent upon her iUness> and 

was thus more gentle and more submissive than 

of old ; enduring cruel looks, returning no answer 

to bitter speeches, but striving to conciliate the 

supposed invalid by her sweetness and obedience. 

But the girl's amiability only irritated the 
despairing woman. Her jealousy fed upon 

every charm of the rival who had supplanted 

her. That fatal passion fed upon Edward 

wArundel's every look and tone, upon the quiet 

smile which rested on Mary's face as the girl sat 

over her embroidery, in meek silence, thinking of 

her lover. The self-tortures which Olivia March- 

mont inflicted upon herself were so horrible to 

bear, that she turned, with a mad desire for reliei^ 

upon those she had the power to torture. Day 

by day, and hour by hour, she contrived to distress 

the gentle girl, who had so long obeyed her, now 

by a word, now by a look, but always with that 
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subtle power of aggravation which some women 
possess in such an eminent degree-^-^until Mary 
Marchmont's life became a burden to her, or 
would have so become, but for that inexpressible 
happiness, of which her tormented could not 
deprive her, — the joy she felt in her knowledge 
of Edward Arundel's love. 

She was very careful to keep the secret of h^ 
stepmother s altered manner from the young 
soldier. Olivia was his cousin, and he had said 
long ago that she was to love her. Heaven 
knows she had tried to do so, and had failed 
most miserably ; but her belief in Olivia's good- 
ness was still unshaken. If Mrs. Marchmont was 
now irritable, capricious, and even cruel, there 
wafi doubtless some good reason for the alteration 
in her conduct; and it was Mary's duty to be 
patient. The orphan girl had learned to suffer 
quietly when the great afflUiction of her father's 
death had fallen upon her ; and she suffered so 
quietly now, that even her lover failed to perceive 
any symptoms of her distress. How could she 
grieve him by telling him of her sorrows, when 
his very presence brought such unutterable joy 
to her ? 
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So, on the morning of the ball at Marchmont 
Towers, — ^the first entertainment. of the kind that 
had been given in that. grim Lincohishire mansion 
since young Arthur Marchmont's untimely deaths — 
Mary sat in her room, with her old friend Farmer 
Pollard's daughter, who was now Mrs. Jobson, 
the wife of the most prosperous carpenter in 
Kemberling. Hester had come up to the Towers 
to pay a dutiful visit to her yoimg patroness ; 
and upon this particular occasion Olivia had not 
cared to prevent Mary and her humble friend 
spendiQg half an hour together. Mrs. March- 
mont roamed from room to room upon this day, 
with a perpetual restlessness. Edward Arundel 
was to diQe at the Towers, and was to sleep there 
after the ball. He was to drive his undo over 
from Swampington, as the Rector had promised 
to show himself for an hour or two at his daughter's 
entertainment. Mary had met her stepmother 
several times that morning, in the corridors and 
on the staircase ; but the widow had passed her 
in silence, with a dark face, and a shivering, 
almost abhorrent gesture. 

The bright July day dragged itself out at last, 
with hideous slowness for the desperate woman. 
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who could not find peace or rest in all those 
splendid rooms^ on all that grassy fiat, diy and 
buming under the blazing summer sun. She 
had wandered out upon the waste of barren turf, 
with her head bared to the hot sky, and had 
loitered here and there by the still pools, looking 
gloomily at the black tideless water, and wonder- 
ing what the agony of drowning was like* Not 
that she had any thought of killing herself. No : 
the idea of death was horrible to her ; for after 
her death Edward and Mary would be happy. 
Cbuld she ever find rest in the grave, knowing 
this? Could there be any possible extinction 
that would blot out her jealous fiiry ? Surely 
the fire of her hate — ^it was no longer love, but 
hate, that raged in her heart — would defy annihi- 
lation, eternal by reason of its intensity. When 
the dinner-hour came, and Edward and his uncle 
arrived at the Towers, Olivia Marchmont's pale 
face was lit up with eyes that flamed like fire ; 
but she took her accustomed place very quietly, 
with her father opposite to her, and Mary and 
Edward upon either side. 

" I'm sure you're ill, Livy," the young man said ; 
'' you're as pale as death, and your hand is dry and 

VOL. I. Y 
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burning. Tm afraid yoti've not been obedient tt> 
the Swampington doctor.** 

Mrs.- Marebmont shrugged her shoulders "witli a 
.short contemptuous laugh. 

"1 am well enough,'' she said. "Who carefs 
whether I am well or ill ?*' 

Her father looked up at her in mute surprise. 
The bitterness of her tone startled and alarmed 
•him ; but Mary never lifted her eyes. It was in 
Buch a tone as this that her stepmother had 
•spoken constantly of late. 

But two or three hours afterwards, when the 
flats before the house wei^ silvered by the moon- 
light, and the long lahges of windows glittered 
with the lamps within, Mrs. Marchment emerged 
itom her dressing-room another creature, as it 
fleemed. • 

Edward and his uncle were walkii^ up and 
down the great oaken banqueting-hall, which had 
been decorated and fitted up as a balkoom for the 
occasion, when Olivia carossed the wide threshold 
of the chamber. The young officer looked up 
with an involuntary expression of surprise. In 
all his acquaintance with his cousin, he had never 
seen her thus. The gloomy black-robed woman 
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was traosfonned into a Semiramis, She Ivore a 
voluminous dress of a deep claret-coloured velvet, 
that glowed with i^e warm hues of rich wine in 
the lampUght. Her massive hair was coiled in a 
knot ti the bai^ of her head, ajid diamonds glit- 
tered amidst the thick bands that framed her 
broad white biow. Her stem classical beauty was 
lit up by the unwonted splendour of her dress, 
and asserted itself as obviously as if she had said, 
''Am I a woman to be despised for the love of a 
pale-faced child V 

Mary Marchmont came into the room a few 
minutes after her stepmother. Her lover ran to 
welcome her, and looked fondly at her simple 
dress of shadowy white crape, and the pearl 

circlet that crowned her soft brown hair. The 
pearls she wore upon this night had been 
given to her by her father on her fourteenth 
birthday. 

Olivia watched the young man as he bent over 
Mary Marchmont. 

He wore his uniform to-night for the special 
gratification of his young mistress, and he was 
looking down with a tender smile at her 
childish admiration of the bullion ornaments 

Y 2 
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upon his coat^ and the decoration he had won 
in India. 

The widow looked from the two lovers to 
an antique glass upon an ebony bureau in a 
niche opposite to her, which reflected her own 
face, — ^her own face, more beautiful than she had 
ever seen it before, with a feverish glow of vivid 
crimson lighting up her hollow cheeks. 

^ I might have been beautiful if he had loved 

me," she thought; and then she turned to her 

father, and began to talk to him of his parishioners, 

the old pensioners upon her bounty, whose little 

histories were so hatefully familiar to her. Once 
more she made a feeble effort to tread the old 

hackneyed pathway, which she had toiled upon 

with such weary feet; but she could not, — she 

could not After a few minutes she turned 

abruptly from the Bector, and seated herself in a 

recess of the window, from which she could see 

Edward and Mary. 

But Mrs. Marchmont's duties as hostess soon 

demanded her attention* The county families 

began to arrive; the sound of carriage-wheels 

seemed perpetual upon the crisp gravel-drive 

before the western front ; the names of half the 
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great people in Lincolnshire were shouted by the 
old servants in the hall The hand in the music* 
gallery struck up a quadrille, and Edward Arundel 
led the youthful mistress of the mansion to her 
place in the dance. 

To Olivia that long night seemed all glare and 
noise and confusion. She did the honours of the 
ballroom, she received her guests, she meted out 
due attention to all ; for she had been accustomed 
from her earliest girlhood to the stereotyped roimd 
of country society. She neglected no duty ; but 
she did all mechanically, scarcely knowing what 
she said or did in the feverish tumult of her 
souL 

Yet, amidst all the bewilderment of her 
senses, in all the confusion of her thoughts, 
two figures were always before her. Wherever 
Edward Arundel and Mary Marchmont went, 
her eyes followed them — ^her fevered imagina* 
tion pursued them« Once, and once only, in 
the course of that long night she spoke to her 
stepdaughter. 

" How ofben do you mean to dance with Captain 
Arundel, Miss Marchmont?" she said 

But before Mary could answer, her stepmother 
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had moYed awayxrpon the aim of a portly arantiy 

aquire, and the gid was left in sorrowM wcmder- 

ment aB to the reason of Mrs. Macchmonit's angxy 

tone. 

Edward and Mary were standing in one of tha 

deep embayed windows of the banqueting-hall, 
when the dancers began to dispc^rse^ long after 
supper. The girl had been very happy that even- 
ing, in spite of her stepmother's bitter words and 
disdainful glances. For almoBt the first time in 
her life, the yomig mistress of Marchmont Towers 
had felt the contagious influence of other people^s 
happinesa The brillkki^tly-Hghted ballroom, the 
fluttering dresses of the dancers, the joyous music, 
tbe low sound of suppressed laughtfiOTi the bright 
faces which smiled at eadi other upon every side, 
were as new m any thing in fairyland to this 
girl, whose naiTow life had been overshadowed by 
the gloomy figure of her stepmother, for ever 
interposed between her and tba outer world. The 
young/spirit arose and shook off its fetteors^ fresh 
and radiant as the butterfly that escapes, from its 
diry3alijB*^dL The new light of happiness illu- 
mined the orphan's delicate faec^ until Edwarii 
Arundel began to wonder at.hec kv^iiiess, as he 
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had wondered once before tixat night at th6k fiei; ; 
splendour of his cousin Olivia. 

, ^' I had no idea that Olivia was so handsome, or 
you so prettjy my darling/' he said, as he. stood 
with Mary in the embrasure of the window. 
" Tou bok like Titaniaj. the queen of the fairies. 
Folly, with your cloudy dxapedes and crown of 
pearls." 

. The window was open, and CajptaiiL Arundel 
looked wistfully at the broad flagged quadrangle 
beautified by the light of the full summet moon. 
He glanced back into the room; it was nearly 
empty now; and Mrs. Maarchmont was stejiding 
near the principal doorway, bidding the last of her 
guests goodnight 

^ Come into the quadrangle, PoUy," he. said^ . 
''and take a tarn with me under the colonnade^ 
It was a cloister once, I dare say, in the good old 
days before Harry the Mgixth was king ; a^d 
cowled monks have, paced up and down under its 
shadow, muttering miechanical aves a^nd patemosf 
ten, as thei beads of their rosaries dropped slowly 
through iheir shrivelled eld finger». Come ou^ 
into titer qoadiaagle, Polly ; all the people we 
know or case about ax^ gone } and we'll go out 
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and walk in the moonlight as true lovenr 

ought" 

The soldier led his young companion across the 
threshold of the window, and out into ist cloister- 
like colonnade that ran along one side of the 
house. The shadows of the Gothic pillars were 
black upon the moonlit flags of the quadrangle, 
which was as light now as in the day; but a 
pleasant obscurity reigned in the sheltered colon- 
nade. 

• ** I think this little bit of pre-Lutheran masoniy 
is. the best of all your possessions, Polly," the 
young man said, laughing. "By-and-by, when I 
come home firom India a general, — as I mean to do. 
Miss Marchmont, before I ask you to become Mrs. 
Arundel, — ^I shall stroll up and down here in the 
still summer evenings, smoking my cheroots. Tou 
will let me smoke out of doors, won't you, Polly? 
But suppose I should leave some of my limbs on 
the banks of the Sutlej, and come limping home 

to you with a wooden leg, would you have me 
then, Mary ; or would you dismiss me with igno* 

miny from your sweet presence, and shut the doora 

of your stony mansion upon myself and my cala* 

mities ? I'm afraid^ from your admiration of my 
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gold epaulettes and silk sash, that glory in the 
abstract would have very little attraction for 

you." 

Mary Marchmont looked up at her lover with 
widely-opened and wondering eyes, and the clasp 
of her hand tightened a little upon his arm. 

"There is nothing that could ever happen to 
you that would make me love you less wow/' she 
said naively* *' I dare say at first I liked you a 
little because you were handsome, and different 
to every one else I had ever seen. You were so 
very handsome, you know," she added apologeti* 
cally ; *' but it was not because of that only that 
I loved you. I loved you because papa told me 
you were good and generous, and his true friend 
when he was in cruel need of a friend. Yes ; you 
were his friend at school, when your cousin, Martin 
Mostyn, and the other pupils sneered at him and 
ridiculed him. How can I ever forget that, Ed- 
ward ? How can I ever love you enough to repay 
you for that ? ." In the enthusiasm of her innocent 
devotion, she lifted her pure yoimg brow, and the 
soldier bent down and kissed that white throne 
of all virginal thoughts, as the lovers stood side by 
side; half in the moonlight, half in the shadow. 
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Olivia Mjarchmoiit came into the emlnaBure of 
the open urindow, aad took hec jdace there ta 
watch them. 

She came agaui to the toitiire. From the 
remotest ead of the long baaiqueting-ioom she^ 
had seen the two figuies glide oat Into the moon'^ 
light. She had seen them^ and had gone on with 
her courteous speeches, and had repeated luer for- 
mula of hospitality, with the £re' in her heart 
devouiing and oonsuming her. She came again, 
to watch and to listen, and to endure her self- 
imposed agonies — as mad aad foolidi in her &tal 
passion as some besotted wretch who should coma 
willingly to the wheel upon which his limbs had 
been well-nigh bcokezki and supfdacate for a xe^ 
newal of the torture.. She stood ligid and motion- 
less in the shadow of the ardbed wiaadow^ hiding 
herself, as she had hidden in ihe dork Gayern0a&. 
recess by the river ; she stood and listened to aH 
the childish babble of the lorveis a» they loitered 
up and down the vadted doiater.. How she, 
despised them, in the haughfy superiority of an 
iateUeet ^lieh might hare planned a revolution,, 
or saved a sinking abate I What bitter . aoom 
curled her lip, iaa theic fooUsh: taBc 'feE upon. 
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bar ear ! They talked like Florizel and Perdita, 
like Borneo and Juliet, like Patd and Yiigiuia ; 
and they talked a great deal of nonsense, no 
doubtf-'Soft hajmoniooB fooUshness^ with little 
more nxeaning in it than there is in the cooiDg 
of dovefi, but tender and musical, and more than 
beautiful, to each other's ears. A tigress, famished 
and desolate, and but lately robbed of her whelps, 
would not be likely to listen very patiently to the 
communing of a pair of prosperous ringdoyes. 
Olivia Marchmont listened with her brain on fire, 
and the spirit of a murderess raging in her breast* 
What was she that she should be patient? All 
the world was lost to her. She was thirty years 
of age, and she had never yet won the love of any 
human being. She was tiurty yeaxs of age, and 
all the sublime world of aSection was a dismal 
Uank for her*. From the outer daikness in which 
she stood, she looked with wild and ignorant 
yearning into that bright region whicL her ac-* 
cmsed foot had never troddien, and saw Mary 
Marchmont wandering hand-in*-hand with the 
only ;man she could have loved — ^the only crea- 
ture who had «ver had the pow^r to awake the 
instinct of womanhood in her souL 
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She stood and waited until the clock in the 
quadrangle struck the first quarter after three : 
the moon was £ading out^ and the colder light of 
early morning glimmered in the eastern sky. 

*' I musn't keep you out here any longer, Polly/' 
Captain Arundel said, pausing near the window* 
" It's getting cold, my dear, and it's high time the 
mistress of Marchmont should retire to her stony 
bower. Good-night, and God bless you, my dar^ 
ling ! Ill stop in the quadrangle and smoke a 
cheroot before I go to my room. Your step- 
mamma will be wondering what has become of 
you, Mary, and we shall have a lecture upon the 
proprieties to-morrow ; so, once more, good- 
night" 

He kissed the fair young brow under the coronal 
of pearls, stopped to watch Mary while she crossed 
the threshold of the open window, and then strolled 
away into the flagged court, with his cigar-case in 
his hand 

Olivia Marchmont stood a few paces from the 
window when her stepdaughter entered the room, 
and Mary paused involuntarily, terrified by the 
cruel aspect of the face that frowned upon her : 
terrified by something that she had never seen 
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before, — Hie horrible darkness that overshadows 
the soids of the lost. 

''Mamma ! ^ the girl cri6d, clasping her hands 
in sudden afiright — ''mamma ! why do you look 
at me like thatt Why have you been so changed 
to me lately ? I cannot tell you how unhappy I 
have been. Mamma, mamma ! what have I done 
to oflfendyou?'* 

Olivia Marchmont grasped the trembling hands 
uplifted entreatingly to her, and held them in her 
own, — held them as if in a vice. She stood thus, 
with her stepdaughter pinioned in her grasp, and 
her eyes fixed upon the girl's face. Two streams 
6f lurid light seemed to emanate from those 
dilated gray eyes ; two spots bf crimson blazed 
in the widow's hollow cheeks. 

" What have you done?" she cried. "Do you 
think I have toiled for nothing to do the duty 
which I promised my dead husband to perform 
for your sake ? Has all my care of you been so 
little, that I am to stand by now and be silent, 
when I see what you are ? Do you think that 
I am blind, or deaf, or besotted ; that you defy 
me and outrage me, day by day, and hour by 
hour, by your conduct ? " 
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'* Mazoma, mamHia I wbat do you mean ?'^ 

"Heaven knows how rigidly you have been 
educated ; how carefully you have "been seduded 
from all society, and sheltered froan every influence^ 
leet hann or danger should come to you. I have 
done my duty, amd I wash my hands of you. 
The debasing taint of your mother's low breeding 
reveals itself in your every action. • Tou run 
after my cousin Edward Arundel, and advertise 
your admiration of him, to himself, and every 
creature who knows you. You fling youi«elf 
into his arms, and K)ffer him yourself and your 
fortune : and in your low cunning you try to 
keep the secret £rom me, your protectress and 
guardian, appointed by the dead £either whom you 
pretend to have loved so dearly * 

OUvia Mardhmont still held her stepdaughter's 
wrists in her iron grasp The girl stared wUdiy 
at her with her trembling lips apart. She 
began to think that the widow had gone 
mad. 

"I blush for you — ^I am ashamed of you!" cried 
Olivia It seemed as if the torrent of her words 
burst forth almost in spite of herself. *^ Thaie is 
not a village girl in Eemberling, there is not a 



sculleiympikl in this bouse, who would have 
behaved as ypu have done. I have watched you, 
Mary MaJEchmont, remember, and I know all. I 
know your wanderings down by the river-side. I 
heard you — yes, by the Heaven above me !«— I 
heard you offer yourself to my cousin/' 

Mary drew beraeif up wiih an indignant geetore, 
and over the whiteness of her face there swept a 
sudden glow of vivid crimson that faded ss 
^{uickly as it earned Her submissive nature re- 
cited agaijtet her stepmother's horrible tyraony. 
The dignity of innocence aarose and asserted itsdf 
Against Olivia's shameful upbraiding. 

"K I offered myself to Edward Arundel, 
mamma,** she said, " it was because we love 
each other very truly, and because I think and 
believe papa wished me to majry Ms old Mend." 

"Because we love each other very truly!** 
Olivia echoed in a tone of unmitigated scorn. 
''You can answer for Captain Arundel's heart, I 
suppose, then, as well as for your ownt You 
must have a tolerably good opinion of yourself. 
Miss Marchmont, to be able to venture so much. 
Bah!" she cried suddenly, with a disdainful 
gesture of her head ; "do you tiiink your pitiful 
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£ace has won Edward ArundeU Do you thijok 
he has not had women fifty times your superior, 
in eveiy quality of mind and body, at his feet out 
yonder in India 1 Are you idiotic and besotted 
enough to believe that it is anything but your 
fortune this man cares for? Do you know the 
vile things people will do, the lies they will tell, 
the base comedies of guilt and fEdsehood they wiU 
act, for the love of eleven thousand a year? And 
you think that he loves you I Child, dupe, fool ! 
are you weak enough to be deluded by a fortune- 
hunter's pretty pastoral flatteries? Are you weak 
enough to be duped by a man of the world, 
worn out and jaded, no doubt, as to the world's 
pleasures — ^in debt perhaps, and in pressing need 
of money, who comes here to try and redeem 
his fortunes by a marriage with a semi-imbecile 
heiress ? " 

Olivia Marchmont released her hold of the 
shrinking girl, who seemed to have become trans^ 
fixed to the spot upon which she stood, a pale 
statue of horror and despair. 

The iron will of the strong and resolute woman 
rode roughshod over the simple confidence of the 
ignorant girl Until this moment, Mary March- 
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mont had believed in Edward Arundel as impli- 
citly as she had trusted in her dead father. But 
now, for the first time, a dreadful region of doubt 
opened before her ; the foundations of her world 
reeled beneath her feet. Edward Arundel a 
fortune-himter ! This woman, whom she had 
obeyed for five weary years, and who had acquired 
that ascendancy over her which a determined and 
vigorous nature must always exercise over a 
morbidly sensitive disposition, told her that she 
had been deluded. This woman laughed aloud in 
bitter scorn of her credulity. This woman, who 
could have no possible motive for torturing her, 
and who was known to be scrupulously conscien- 
tious in all her dealings, told her, as plainly as 
the most cruel words could tell a cruel truth, that 
her own charms could not have won Edward 
Arunders affection. 

All the beautiful day-dreams of her life melted 
away from her. She had never questioned her- 
self as to her worthiness of her lover's devotion. 
She had accepted it as she accepted the simshine 
and the starlight — as something beautiful and 
incomprehensible, that came to her by the bene- 
ficence of Qod, and not through any merits of her 
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owix But as the falmc of her happiness dwindled 
away, the fatal spell exemsed over the girl's 
weak nature by OUvia's violent words evoked a 
hundred doubts. How sJiould he love her? why 
should he love her in preference to every otlxer 
woman in the world? Set any woman to ask 
herself this question, and jrou fill her mind with 
a thousand isnspieions, a thoinand jealotts doubts 
of her lover, though he were the toiest andnoblest 
in the universe. 

Olivia Mardmiont stood .a few paeee £aim her 
stepdaughter, watching her while the bkck 
shadow of doubt blotted ev^exy joy itom her 
heart, mid utter despair crept sWwij into her 
innocent breast The widow expected tibat the 
girl's self-esteem would assert itself-^ihat she 
would contradict and defy the traducer of her 
lover's truth ; but it was not «a When Mary 
spoke again^ her voice was low and sobdned, her 
manner m imhjmamim as it had been two or three 
years before, when she had stood before her step- 
mother, waiting to repeat soma difficult lesson. 

" I dare soy you are right, manuna," the said 
in a low dceamy tone, looking not at brer step* 
mother, but straight before her into vacancy, as 
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if her teaxless eyes ware transfized by the vision 
of all her shattered hopes> filling ^th wreck and 
ruin the desolate foreground of a blajik futureu 
*' I dare say you are right, mamma ; it was very 
foolish of me to think that Edward — ^that Captain 
Arundel €ould care for me, for— for— my own 
sake ; but if — \i he wants my ik»rtune, I should 
wifih him to have it. The money will never be 
any good to me, you know, mamma ; and he was 
80 kind to papa in his poverty-^ao kind ! I will 
never, never believe anything against him ; — but 
I couldn't expect him to love me. I shouldn't 
have offered to be his mfe.; I ought only to 

» 

have offered him my fiutune." 

She heard her lover's footfitep m the qimd* 
zangle without^ in the stillness of the aummer 
morning, and Bhivered at the sound. It was less 
than a quarter of an hour since she had been 
walkii^ with him up and down that cloistered 
way, in which his footsteps were echoing with 
a hollow «ound; and now -— . Even in the 
confusion of her anguish, Mary Marohmont could 
not help wondering, as she thought in how AaA 
A time the .happiness of a future might be swept 
away into chaos. 
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" Qood-uight, mamma," she said presently, witb 
an accent of weariness. She did not look at her 
stepmother (who had turned away from her now, 
and had walked towards the open window), but 
stole quietly from the room, crossed the hall, and 
went up the broad staircase to her own lonely 
chamber. Heiress though she was, she had no 
special attendant of her own : she had the privi- 
lege of summoning Olivia's maid whenever she 
had need of assistance ; but she retained the simple 
habits of her early life, and very rarely troubled 
Mrs, Marchmont's grim and elderly Abigail. 

Olivia stood looking out into the stony quad- 
rangle. It was broad daylight now ; the cocks 
were crowing in the distance, and a skylark sing- 
ing somewhere in the blue heaven, high up above 
Marchmont Towers. The faded garlands in the 
banqueting-room looked wan in the morning 
sunshine ; the lamps were burning still, for the 
servants waited until Mrs. Marchmont should 
have retired, before they entered the room. 
Edward Arundel was walking up and down the 
cloister, smoking his second cigar. 

He stopped presently, seeing his cousin at the 
window. 
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"What, Livy!" he cried, "not gone to bed 
yet?" 

"No ; I am going directly." 
" Mary has gone, I hope ? " 
" Yes ; she has gone. Good-night.*' 
"Good moTTwagy my dear Mrs. Marchmont," 
the young man answered, laughing, "If the 
partridges were in, I should be going out shoot- 
ing, this lovely morning, instead of crawling igno- 
miniously to bed, like a worn-out reveller who 
has drunk too much sparkling hock. I like the 
still best, by-the-bye, — ^the Johannisberger, that 
poor John's predecessor imported from the Ehine. 
But I suppose there is no help for it, and I must 
go to bed in the face of all that eastern glory. I 
should be mounting for a gallop on the race- 
course, if I were in Calcutta. But I'll go to bed, 
Mra Marchmont, and humbly await your break- 
fast-hour. They're stacking the new hay in the 
meadows beyond the park. Don't you smeU it ?" 
Olivia shrugged her shoulders with an impa- 
tient frown. Good heavens! how frivolous and 
senseless this man's talk seemed to her! She 
was plunging her soul into an abyss of sin and 
ruin for his sake.; and she hated him, and 
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rebelled against liim, becatuse ha was so little 
worthy of the sacrifice 

"Good morning,^ she said abruptly; "Tm 
tired to death." 

She moved away, snd left hixn. 

Kre imimtes afterwards, he wt^t tip the great 
oak-staircase after her, whistlmg a serenade from 
Fra Dia/volo as he w«nt. He was one <^ those 
people tOT' whom life seema all holiday. Youngeor 
son though he was, he had never known any (tf 
the, pitfalls ef debt and diflfcnlty into winch 
the junior members of rich fitmilieff are so apt 
to plnnge headlong in early youth, and from 
which they emerge enfeeWed and crippled, t© 
endure an after-life embittered by all the shabby 
miseries which wait upon aristocratie pauperism* 
Btave, honourable, and simjde-minded, lichraxd 
Arundel had fought the battle of life like a good 
soldier, and had carried a stainless shield when 
the fight was thickest/ and lictoiy hard to^ wm^ 
3is sunshiny nature won him friends, and his 
better quaKties kept them, Yccmg men trusted 
and respected him ^ and old men, gray in idbe 
servioe of their eonntfy, spoke well of him. His 
handsome flice was a pleasant <iecoi«tion at any 
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festival ; bio kindly yoke aad haart^r laagl^ at a 
cgnner-taible were as- good as muakr m the gaQeiy 
at iHbtB end cf i&e baniqizetiii^Iiafiiber. 

He had that fiedmesff of spirit which* is th« 
peooltargifl of Beme mture?; aod he had as yel 
tever knowtt serrow; except, indeed, auch tender 
aetd oompaodonate sjrmpathy as he had often felt 
for the calamitleiraf others. 

Olitia Marchmont heard her oousin's cheery 
tenor voice aa he passed her chamber. '^How 
happy he is I" she thonght •^His very happi- 
ness is one insidt the more to xae;**' 

The widow paced np and down her room in the 
morning stmshine, flunking of the tiungs- she had 
said in the banqoeidng-hall below, and of her step^ 
da'Bgfater^s wlnte despairing faca What had she 
donel What was the eactent of the sin she had 
committed t Olivia Marchmcokt asked herseSf 
these two questions. The old habit of self-exami* 
iistion was net quite abandoned- yet She sinned^ 
esnd then: set hensdif to- woii to try and justify 
her sin. 

••How should Re^ love her!" i^e thought. 
" What is there in her pale unmeaning face thit 
<A0uM wm the love of a xioan who despises met*' 
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She stopped before a cheval-glassy and surveyed 
herself from head to foot^ firowning angrily at her 
handsome image, hating herself for her despised 
beauty. Her white shoulders looked like stainless 
marble against the rich ruby darkness of her velvet 
dress. She had snatched the diamond ornaments 
from her head, and her long black hair fell about 
her bosom in thick waveless tresses. 

" I am handsomer than she is, and cleverer ; and 
I love him better, ten thousand times, than she 
loves him," Olivia Marchmont thought, as she 
turned contemptuously from the glass. "Is it 
likely, then, that he cares for anything but her 
fortune ? Any other woman in the world would 
have argued as I argued to-night. Any woman 
would have believed that she did her duty in warn- 
ing this besotted girl against her folly. What do 
I know of Edward Arundel that should lead me 
to think him better or nobler than other men ? 
and . how many men sell themselves for the love 
of a woman's wealth ! Perhaps good may come 
of my mad folly, after all ; and I may have saved 
this girl from a life of misery by the words I have 
opoken to-night." 

The devils — ^for ever lying in wait for this 
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woman, whose gloomy pride rendered her in some 
maimer akin to themselves — ^may have laughed 
at her as she argued thus with herself. 

She lay down at last to sleep, worn out by the 
excitement of the long night, and to dream hor- 
rible dreams. The servants, with the exception 
of one who rose betimes to open the great house, 
slept long after the unwonted festival. Edward 
Arundel slumbered as heavily as any member of 
that wearied household ; and thus it was that 
there was no one in the way to see a shrinking, 
trembling figure creep down the simlit-staircase, 
and steal across the threshold of the wide hall 
door. 

There was no one to see Mary Marchmont's 
silent flight from the gaunt Lincolnshire mansion^ 
in which she had known so little real happiness. 
There was no one to comfort the sorrow-stricken 
girl in her despair and desolation of spirit. She 
crept away, like some escaped prisoner, in the 
early morning, from the house which the law 
called her own. 

And the hand of the woman whom John 
Marchmont had chosen to be his daughter's 
friend and counsellor was the hand which drove 
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that dauglxter £rosa the shelter of her home. The 
voice of her whom the weak &ther had trusted 
in, fearful to confide tis chUd into tiie h^ of 
God, but blindly confident in his own judgm«ni>— 
was the voice which had uttered the lyiug words» 
whose every syllable had been as a separate dagger 
thrust in the orphan girl's lacerated heart It 
was her father^ — ^her father^ who had pLauoed this 
woman over her, and had entailed upon her 
the awful agony that drove her out into an un- 
known world, careless whither she went in her 
despair. 
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EALPH ; or, St. Sepulchre's and St. Stephen's. By 

Abthttb Abxold. a NoyeL 

THE COMPLETION OP MRS, RAMSAY'S TRANSLATION OP DANTE. 

Now ready, t» Two smaU Volumes, " The Inferno," " The Pwrgatorio,*' 

price lis., 

DANTE'S DIVINA COMMEDIA. Translated into 

Eogliih in the Metre and Triple Rhyme of the Orij^naL By Mn. 
Ramsat. Part IIL, " The Paradiso," ia ready this day. 
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